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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


“There are few social questions,” says the report of the 
Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic in Canada, “which have 
been more anxiously considered than that of Prohibition, and so 
great and important is the question involved, that almost every 
civilized nation has given considerable attention to it.” While 
the Civil War in this country diverted attention from Pro- 
hibition to other public questions, the present war in Europe 
has had exactly the opposite effect. “If drunkenness is danger- 
ous in time of peace,” says Guglielmo Ferrero, the eminent 
Italian scholar, in his article in the Pittsburgh Post of May 25, 
iQISj “it is much more so in time of war, when those who go 
to fight as well as those who remain at home have need of all 
their judgment and reflection for the common safety.” The 
knowledge of this fact explains why the war in Europe directed 
attention to Prohibition. The day after war was declared the 
sale of absinthe was prohibited in all France by military decree, 
and this action was later ratified and made perpetual by act of 
the French Parliament. Russia prohibited the sale of vodka 
a few weeks after the beginning of the w^ar. Many of the prov- 
inces of Canada have adopted province-wide Prohibition while 
somewhat less extreme measures have been taken by several 
others of the belligerent countries. 

In the United States within the same period of time the 
question has received more public attention than ever before. 
Since the beginning of the war sixteen states have adopted Pro- 
hibition as a state-wide measure while a number of others have 
considered and rejected it. It is now certain that Prohibition 
will come before the voters in several more states within the 
next year or two. Public attention has been directed to the 
question in other ways than by the act of a legislature or the 
popular vote on state-wide Prohibition. National Prohibition 
by amendment to the federal constitution has been debated and 
voted upon in the House of Representatives, and while defeated, 
yet it received a majority of the votes cast in that body. The 
National Anti- Saloon League has asked for $2,000,000 a year 
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to carry on the contest, and has declared that it confidently 
expects to make the whole United States Prohibition territory 
by 1920. Whisky and brandy have been dropped from the 
official list of drugs given in the United States Pharmocopoeia. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in their triennial 
national convention, voted uanimously to endorse national and 
state-wide Prohibition. 

Since Prohibition has received so much attention in this 
country, and is certain to receive so much more in the near 
future, there is some reason for adding to the enormous volume 
of literature already in existence. In the Debaters' Handbook 
Series an effort is made to present fully and fairly both sides 
of public questions, to select the best of what has been written 
and to reproduce nothing that is bitter or passionate. Each 
Debaters' Handbook is in the nature of a great debate, in 
which there are many speakers on each side. The readers are 
the judges in this debate, and to these judges the question is 
now submitted. L. T. B. 

March i, 1917. 
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Resolved, That Prohibition of the liquor traffic should be 
adopted as a state-wide (or national) measure. 


Affirmative 


Introduction 

I. The liquor problem has baffled all attempts at solution since 
the beginning of civilization. 

II. Recent events have brought Prohibition forward as the 
one possible solution. 

A. Scientific research has shown the true nature of 

alcohol. 

B. The European war has made enforced Temperance 

necessary in several countries. 

C. Twenty-five of our states have already adopted Prohi- 

bition, and others will soon vote on it. 

D. David Lloyd George has declared that only “root and 

branch” methods will avail anything in dealing with 
the liquor traffic. 

III. All other remedies have failed. 

A. They have failed to reduce the consumption of alcohol, 
or in other words, to accomplish anything. 

Proof 

I. The liquor traffic is an intolerable burden. 

* XA. Scientific research shows that alcohol is a narcotic 
habit-forming poison. 

< I. Its use causes many thousand deaths a year. 

[See Report of the I^edico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation] 

a. Excessive use soon results in death. 

b. Moderate use shortens life materially. 

c. Much of the fatal heart and liver trouble is 

caused by the moderate use of alcohol. 

’ , a. Its use makes a person more susceptible to disease 
and less able to resist it. 
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3. At least 25 per cent of the insanity is due to 

alcohol. 

4. It makes many degenerates among the descendants 

of users. 

B. Alcohol lowers the standard of character and public 

morals. 

1. It causes a large part of all the crime. 

2. It creates a considerable part of the pauperism 

3. It is one of the leading causes of commercialized 

vice (Wisconsin Vice Report). 

4. It is responsible for a large part of the divorces 

and desertions. 

5. It causes most of the child misery. 

6. It corrupts the government and makes cowards of 

men in public life. 

C. It is a staggering economic burden. 

I. About two billion dollars a year are spent for 
alcoholic liquors in the United States. 

a. This is about twice the national debt. 

b. It means that the average family pays $100 a 

year for alcoholic liquor. 

' 2. The indirect cost is much greater than this. 

a. Alcohol makes labor inefficient. 

b. It causes many industrial accidents. 

c. The cost to the community through public care 

and attention to crime, poverty, insanity, vice, 
degeneracy, desertion, and premature death 
is incalculable. 

11 . Prohibition is the only logical and effective remedy. 

A. It has been remarkably successful wherever given a 
fair trial. 

1. It has decreased the consumption of alcohol and 

therefore lessened its evils. 

a. The per capita consumption in the whole 
' United States is 22.5 gallons, in Kansas less 

than 4 gallons and this mostly consumed 
near the border. 

2. It has reduced insanity. 

0. Maine has a smaller percentage of insanity 
than New England. 

b. Kansas and North Dakota each have a smaller 
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percentage of insanity than the west north 
central states. 

3. It has reduced poverty. 

a. Maine has fewer paupers in almshouses in 

proportion to its population than New Eng- 
land and almost twice as great a percentage 
of its people own their own homes. 

b. North Dakota and Kansas have a lower per- 

centage of paupers in almshouses than the 
west north central states as a whole, and 
more of their people own their own homes. 

4. It has decreased degeneracy. 

a. Maine has a smaller percentage of degeneracy 

than New England. 

b. Both Kansas and North Dakota have a smaller 

percentage than the west north central 
division. 

5. It has reduced crime very greatly. 

a. Maine has fewer sentenced prisoners than New 

England per population. 

b. North Dakota has a lower percentage than the 

west north Central states. 

c. Kansas has a higher ratio because its laws arc 

more strictly enforced and some acts are 
crimes that are not crimes in other states. 

d. Arrests decreased 75 per cent in Portland, Ore., 

50 per cent in West Virginia, Arkansas and 
Arizona, and 33 per cent in Georgia after 
state-wide Prohibition was adopted. 

6. It has helped education. 

a. Maine has a larger percentage of children of 

school age enrolled in school than New 
England. 

b. Kansas and North Dakota have a smaller per- 

centage of illiteracy than the west north 
central division and Kansas has a larger per- 
centage of its children in school. 

c. The Governor of North Carolina says school 

attendance has increased 21 per cent in his 
state and the school fund 85 per cent. 
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7. Bank deposits and other forms of savings are 

greatly increased. 

a. Bank deposits in Russia increased 200 per cent 
within one year after Prohibition was 
adopted there, (p. 209) 

h. The U. S. Statistics of Bank Deposits are in 
such condition that it is impossible to make 
any comparison of one state with another. 

c. Greater wealth and happiness have been the 
result of Prohibition where it has been in 
vogue for a number of years. 

8. The death and divorce statistics of the United 

States are in such a condition that any fair 
comparison of them is impossible. 

It is not a valid argument against Prohibition that it 
has not prevented all drinking. 

1. It is as well enforced as the average law. 

2. Laws against murder and burglary don’t absolutely 

prevent these crimes. 

a. In July, 1912, there was an average of one 
murder a day in New York City. Does that 
prove that the law against murder in the 
metropolis should be repealed? 

A prohibitive law will work better in the second gen- 
eration. 

I. The children born in a Prohibition state will see 
so little of liquor selling and intoxication that 
fewer of them will have a temptation to violate 
the law. 

It is not a valid argument against Prohibition to say 
it is confiscation. 

1. Under the' police power the state governments 

have always had the right to pass any law for 
the health, safety, or good morals of the people. 

2. Other laws accomplish the same results. 

a. Confiscation of impure food. 

h. Confiscation of false weights and measures. 

c. The freeing of the slaves confiscated many 

times as much property as is now invested in 
the liquor business. 

d. Killing of diseased cattle. 
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3, Liquor stands on the same plane as opium, cocaine, 

and other poisonous drugs. 

4. Practically all of the breweries in West Virginia 

are now being utilized for some other business 
causing but slight loss to the owners. 

E. Prohibition has not injured business. 

1. The governors of Kansas, one after another, have 

testified to this fact. 

2. Commissioner Blue in West Virginia says the 

same of his state. 

III. All other remedies have failed. 

A. Local option has failed. 

1. It has not decreased the consumption of liquor. 

2. It is easily evaded because districts are so small 

liquor can easily be obtained outside the district, 
smuggled into it, or bought by the mail order 
system, thus taking drinking more into the 
home. 

3. It corrupts local government 

B. High license or so-called ‘^model license” has failed. 

1. It was never intended to do any real good, but 

serves a sham substitute for Prohibition. 

2. It has not decreased the consumption of alcohol. 

C. The dispensary system has failed. 

1. It has not greatly decreased the consumption of 

alcohol. 

2. It has taken drinking more into the home. 

D. The liquor traffic refuses to obey the law— no matter 

what it is. It won’t be regulated and therefore must 
be abolished. 

1. On December 18, 1911, the Baptist Brotherhood 

reported that they had investigated 1,630 saloons 
in Cleveland and found 1,534 open and doing 
business in direct violation of the law of Ohio. 
(Case and Comment 20:467. D. ’13.) 

2. In almost all of the large cities saloons as a rule 

are wide open on Sunday in violation of law. 

3. Selling liquor to minors is a common practice, 

though unlawful. 

4. Laws to prevent selling liquor to drunken persons 

are almost universally violated. 
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Negative 


Introduction 

1 . Prohibition means the prevention by law of the manufac- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors. 

II. It is not sufficient for the Affirmative to prove evils that 
are due to the use of alcoholic liquors, but they must 
also justify the remedy they advocate. 

A. They must show that Prohibition will remedy the evils 

of intemperance. 

B. They must prove that it will not produce new evils. 

C. They must show that it is practicable. 

Proof 

I. Prohibition is wrong in principle. 

A. It violates private personal rights. 

1. What a man may eat or drink is not properly a 

matter of legislation. 

2. Many of our best people are accustomed to a mod- 

erate use of alcoholic liquors, and to them Pro- 
hibition would be an unreasonable hardship. 

3. There are in the United States many people of 

foreign birth who have always been accustomed 
to use liquors, to whom Prohibition would be an 
especial hardship. 

4. “Better free than sober,” is the opinion of many 

of our ablest men, such as Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg of Harvard. 

B. It violates sacred property rights (North American 

Review 203 : 256-64. F. ’16.). 

1. Practically all Prohibitionists ridicule the idea of 

compensating people now in the liquor business. 

2. Almost $800,000,000 is now invested in the manu- 

facture of liquor, and much more in its sale and 
in allied industries. 

3. The federal and state governments, by licensing 

and imposing special taxes, have recognized the 
manufacture and sale of liquor as a legitimate 
business. 

4. To prohibit the further manufacture and sale of 

liquor would be confiscation pure^and simple. 

5. The state and federal governments, because of 
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the dignity of their relation to their citizens and 
to private property, ought not to be guilty of 
such an act. 

6. Confiscation, once accomplished on so enormous a 

scale, would be an unwholesome precedent apt 
to be followed on other occasions. 

7. There are many men in the business who are now 

past middle life and know no other business. 
Their means of livelihood would be swept away 
by Prohibition, but might be preserved under 
some law by which reform is made gradual. 

8. Many foreign countries have made provisions for 

compensation (Year Book, U. S. Brewers’ As- 
sociation 1915, pp. 203-33). 

C. State- wide Prohibition creates disrespect for law. 

1. In most of the cities in Prohibition states the law 

is not enforced. 

2. Non-enforcement and the resulting violation with 

impunity of one law leads to disrespect for all 
law. 

D. All good reforms are gradual. Radical reforms are 

seldom good. ‘‘Hurricane reform” is never good in 
its ultimate results. 

11 . Prohibition is unwise as a policy. 

A. It would mean an enormous loss in taxes, a complete 

reorganization of our tax systems. 

1. In 1914 the federal government received 

$245,385,000, or one-third of its income, from 
liquor taxes. 

2. State and local governments also receive large 

amounts. 

3. This additional tax put on other industry would 

be a heavy burden and would! be apt to produce 
industrial disorder for some years to come. 

B. The men and capital made idle would create an indus- 

trial depression. 

I. Eighty thousand men would be thrown out of 
work, and in tr3dng to get work in other indus- 
tries, would over-supply the labor market and 
reduce wages. 

Eight hundred million dollars of capital idle, much 


2. 
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of it in bankruptcy proceedings, would make 
worse the depression that must follow Prohi- 
bition generally adopted. 

3. Perhaps as many more men and as much more 

capital in allied industries would be involved. 
a. Thousands of farmers who sell grain to brew- 
eries and distilleries or grapes to wine 
makers, would find no market for their 
produce. 

h. Railroads and express companies that have 
shipped liquor would find their business cur- 
tailed and profits reduced. Many workmen 
would be laid off as a result, 
r. Thousands of salesmen, jobbers, bartenders, 
waiters, teamsters would be added to the 
army of unemployed. 

4. “This is not a theory but a condition,” one that 

certainly will develop, and what are the Prohi- 
bitionists going to do about it? 

5. It did not occur when a sparsely settled agricul- 

tural western or southern state adopted Prohi- 
bition, partly because the action was taken in 
years of great general prosperity, and partly 
because liquor could be shipped in from other 
states, where the men displaced in Prohibition 
states could find employment, but it will happen 
when the first large and populous industidal 
state does it. 

C. The foreigners who have been coming to this country 
a million or more a year, in time of peace, will 
settle elsewhere and build up rival powers in Canada 
and South America. 

I. There are more people today in New York City 
and Chicago than there are in Canada or the 
Argentine Rep'ublic, and more than one-third of. 
them are foreign born and as many more are 
of foreign parentage. 

III. Prohibition, as a national or state- vfide measure, is imprac- 
ticable. 

A. It has failed where tried. 

I. It is unenforceable. 
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a. Large amounts of liquor are sold and con- 
sumed in all Prohibition states. 
h. In all the larger cities of the Prohibition states 
the law is openly violated. 

2. It has always been clear that it is impossible to 

legislate men good. 

3. The law can't regulate and change the appetites 

and habits of men. 

4. Prohibition as a state-wide measure is usually 

soon repealed. 

o. Of the eighteen that have now adopted Pro- 
hibition, only three have had it for ten years. 
h. Thirty states have adopted Prohibition at one 
time or another, and fifteen have repealed, 
some of them two or three times. 
c. Rhode Island has adopted it three times and 
each time has soon repealed it. 

B. With all this amount of Prohibition, the actual con- 

sumption of liquor has steadily increased, which 
shows the scheme is an absolute failure. 

C. Prohibition leads to worse evils than drinking. Men 

imable to obtain liquor will take to excesses in some 
other direction. 

1. The drug evil, the use of morphine, cocaine, etc., 

is found to be increasing much faster in Pro- 
hibiton states than in the other states (Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Williams. The Question of Alcohol). 

2. Liquors with a high percentage of alcohol and 

small bulk take the place of beer and are sold 
in *'blind tigers” and “speak-easies” by the 
lowest class of people. 

3. Patent medicines with a large percent of alcohol 

are openly sold in every Prohibition state. 

4. Most of the liquor unlawfully sold in Prohibition 

states is adulterated and poisonous, and the 
harm done by its use is much greater. 

D. The liquor traffic continues in Prohibition states, but 

it is entirely unregulated and uncontrolled. 

I. It is outside of the protection of the law and is 
carried on secretly. 
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E.' Public sentiment will not enforce a state-wide Prohi- 
bition law. 

1. No law will be obeyed unless it has back of it the 

force of public opinion. 

a. Any law, in the last analysis, must come to 
the jury box for its enforcement. 

2. Few of our states are so homogeneous in popula- 

tion that all parts of the state ^11 favor Pro- 
hibition. 

a. City ideals and rural ideals differ as regards 
drinking. 

h. Towns with a large percentage of foreigners 
and others mostly native will have different 
ideals. 

3. Therefore local option is preferable to state-wide 

Prohibition. 

IV. There are better methods of dealing with the liquor 
problem. 

A. Local option. 

I. This has public opinion back of it. 

B. The model license. 

I. This secures wholesome regulation of the traffic. 

C. Gradual repression. 

1. Gradual reduction of the percentage of alcohol in 

liquor will slowly remove what cannot be anni- 
hilated at one stroke. 

2. Business, capital, and labor can adjust themselves 

to gradual changes. 

D. Education. 

1. Teach only the truth about alcohol to children. 

2. Teach the results of alcohol to adults also. 

3. Teach Temperance and self-restraint. There will 

always be temptations and people should be 
taught to meet them. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON 
PROHIBITION OF THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


INTRODUCTION 


“The conflict between man and alcohol is as old as civiliza- 
tion,” wrote Senator Henry W. Blair in his booh, “The Tem- 
perance Movement,” published in 1888. He also tells us that 
the manufacture and drinking of alcohol was forbidden more 
than 4,000 years ago by the Emperor of China, and that since 
that time on many different occasions and in many different 
lands laws have been passed to restrict or to prohibit the use of 
intoxicants. iThe struggle to keep Bacchus out expresses in 
the beautiful figurative way of the ancient Greeks the idea 
that at that time Prohibition was agitating the minds of men. 
So it is clear that there is nothing new about the struggle 
that is now being waged against the use of alcoholic liquors 
for beverages in so many different countries. 

ISTor is there am^hing new about Prohibition as a state- wide 
measure. In the United States there have been two great 
Prohibition movements that have spread over the countiy" and 
commanded a large measure of public attention, and in saying 
this we must not lose sight of the fact there has also been 
a small group of very earnest enemies of the liquor traffic 
who have waged incessant warfare against it for more than a 
century. The first of these two movements was about the 
middle of the nineteenth century and might be said to have 
begun with the passage of a state-wide Prohibition law in 
Maine in 1846. In most of the northern and northeastern 
states there was an effort made to adopt a similar law, and 
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it was successful in thirteen of them. In all but a few cases 
the action was soon rescinded and public attention was diverted 
from the question by the Civil War. 


STATE- WIDE PROHIBITION 


No. 

State 

Statutory or 
constitutional 

Adopted 

Repealed 

I 

Maine 

Statutory 

1846 

1856 

3 

Illinois 

.... Statutory 

1S51 

1853 

3 

Massachusetts 

Statutory 

185:2 

1868 

4 

Rhode Island 

Statutory 

185:2 

1863 

5 

Vermont 

.... Statutory 

185:2 

1903 

6 

Michigan 

.... Statutory 

1853 

1875 

7 

Connecticut 

.... Statutory 

1854 

1872 

8 

Delaware 

Statutory 

1855 

1857 

9 

Indiana’- 

Statutory 

1855 

1858 

TO 

Iowa 

Statutory 

185s 

1857 

1 1 

Nebraska 

.... Statutory 

i8ss 

1858 

12 

New Hampshire .... 

.... Statutory 

185s 

1903 

13 

New York’- 

.... Statutory 

1855 

1856 

I 

Maine 

Statutory 

1858 


14 

Kansas 

Statutory 

1867 


3 

Massachusetts 

.... Statutory 

1869 

187s 

4 

Rhode Island 

— . Statutory 

1874 

1S75 

14 

Kansas 

.... Constitutional 

1880 


10 

Iowa’- 

.... Constitutional 

18S2 

1883 

I 

Maine 

.... Constitutional 

18S4 


TO 

Iowa 

.... Statutory 

1884 

1894 

4 

Rhode Island 

.... Constitutional 

1S86 

1889 

IS 

South Dakota 

.... Constitutional 

1889 

1896 

i6 

North Dakota 

.... Constitutional 

1889 


17 

Georgia 

.... Statutory 

1907 


t8 

Oklahoma 

.... Constitutional 

1907 


19 

Alabama 

.... Statutory 

igo8 

1911 

20 

Mississippi 

.... Statutory 

1908 


21 

Tennessee 

.... Statutory 

1909 


22 

North Carolina 

Statutory 

1909 


23 

West Virgina 

Constitutional 

1912 


24 

Colorado 

.... Constitutional 

1914 


^5 

Virginia 

.... Statutory 

1914 


26 

Arizona 

.... Constitutional 

1914 


27 

Oregon 

.... Constitutional 

1914 


28 

Washington 

Statutory 

1914 


29 

Arkansas 

.... Statutory 

1915 



^ Declared unconstitutional by tbe courts. 
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Idaho 

. . . Statutory 

191S 

10 

Iowa 

. . , Statutory 

1915 

21 

Alabama 

. . . Statutory 

1915 

31 

South Carolina .... 

. . . Statutory 

191S 

6 

Michigan 

. . . Constitutional 

1916 

1 1 

Nebraska 

, . . Constitutional 

1916 

IS 

South Dakota 

. . , Constitutional 

1916 

32 

hlontana 

. . . Constitutional 

1916 

33 

Utah 

. . . Statutory 

1917 

9 

Indiana 

Statutory 

1917 


The second Prohibition movement in the United States 
may be said to have begun with the adoption of a state-wide 
law in Georgia in 1907. It has affected the South and West 
chiefl.v, nineteen states in these sections of the country having 
adopted Prohibition since Georgia did, and several more will 
vote on the question within the next two years. 

Table i, on page 2, shows the list of states that have actually 
adopted Prohibition as a state-wide measure. In Wisconsin in 
1855 and in Utah in 1915 such a bill passed both houses of the 
legislature, but was vetoed by the governor. In most of the 
other states Prohibition bills have been considered in the legisla- 
ture, or submitted to the voters in a referendum. Thirty-three of 
the states have actually adopted a state-wide law or amendment 
to the constitution, several of them repealing it and then adopt- 
ing it again. In twenty-five of the states, or over one half of 
the total number, it is now incorporated in the law, twelve 
of them having written it into their constitutions. 

As a nation-wide measure by an amendment to the federal 
constitution, Prohibition was first introduced in Congress by 
Henry W. Blair in 1876, he then being a member of the House 
of Representatives. On December 22, 1914, the Hobson reso- 
lution was debated and voted upon in the House. While it 
failed to get the two-thirds vote that is necessary to pass an 
amendment to the Constitution, and failed to get the votes 
of a majority of all members of the House, it did get the votes 
of a majority of those voting on it. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing about this vote is the fact that it showed, as William 
J. Bryan pointed out in his Commoner, that the argument 
that national Prohibition would be a violation of states’ rights 
did not have great weight with the members of Congress. The 
following list is taken from the Commoner for January, 1915. 
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The States' Rights States 


Analysis of vote passed in the House on the Hobson resolu- 


tion: 

Alabama 


Yeas 

. .. 4 

Nays 

S 

Not 

voting 

I 

Arkansas 


... 7 


. . 

Florida 


. . . 2 

. , 

2 

Georgia 


... 8 

3 

1 

Louisiana 


r 

6 

I 

Mississippi 


. . . 7 

I 

. , 

North Carolina 


... 6 

I 

3 

South Carolina 


.♦» 7 


, . 

Tennessee 


... 9 


1 

Texas 


... 4 

12 

2 

Virginia 


... 8 

2 


63 

Tabi^e 2 

LIQUOR STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED 

30 II 

STATES 1909 

Distilled 

liquors 

Number of establishments 613 

Malt 

liquors 

1,414 

Vinous 

liquors 

290 

Total 

2,317 

Persons engaged 

8,328 

66,725 

2,726 

77,779 

Capital invested 

, 72,450,000 $671,158,000 $27,908,000 

$771,516,000 

Wages paid 

3,074,000 

41,206,000 

972,000 

45,252,000 

Cost of materials used . 

. 35 , 977,000 

96,596,000 

6,626,000 

139,199,000 

Value of product 

. 204,699,000 

374,730,000 

13,121,000 

592,550,000 


The size of the liquor industry, the annihilation of which 
Prohibition contemplates, is shown in Table 2. These are the 
•official figures for 1909, given in the 1910 census report. They 
show that the liquor industry, that is, the manufacturing of 
liquor, employs a body of men about the size of the entire 
•standing army of the United States, that its invested capital 
is greater than the total assessed value of the city of St. Louis, 
or about twice what the Panama Canal cost, and that the total 
wages it paid in that year were greater than those paid in the 
same year in the hosiery and knit goods industries of the 
country. 

The liquor interests claim that they pay higher wages than 
the average industry, and their opponents claim that a given 
amount of capital invested in the liquor business will furnish 
employment for fewer men than the same capital invested in 
almost any other industry. The facts seem to sustain both of 
these contentions, but it is interesting to observe that a smaller 
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percentage o£ the total expenditure goes out in wages than 
in the average industry, as is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 


Per cent of total expenses reported for 
Industry Salaries Wages Materials Misc. ex. 

Average all industries S.i i8.6 65,8 10.5 

Distilled liquors i.o 1.6 18.4 79.0 

Malt liquors 7.6 13.7 32.2 46.5 


In Table 4 shown the statistics concerning the con- 
sumption of liquors in the United States. The increase in the 
number of Prohibition and local option states has not yet 
decreased the amount of liquor used. The per capita con- 
sumption is now five times as much as it was in the middle 
of the nineteenth century when the first Prohibition movement 
began, but this increase has been in the malt liquors which 
contain a smaller percentage of alcohol. We might summarize 
this table by saying that the average American family consumes 
almost four barrels of alcoholic liquor a year. 

Table 4 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


From 

the Statistical Abstract 

of the 

United States for 1914. p. 

6 Z 5 . 

Year 

Total 

Wines 

Per capita consumption 


consumption 

Spirits 

Beer 

Total 

1840 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

71,544,823 

.29 

2.52 

1.36 

4.17 

1850 

94,713,853 

. 27 » 

2.23 

1.58 

4.08 

i860 - 

.... 303,120,007 

.34 

2.86 

3.22 

6.43 

1870 . 

.... 296,876,931 

.32 

2.07 

S.31 

7.70 

187s . 

381,065,041 

.45 

1.50 

6.71 

8.67 

1880 . 

.... 505,845,038 

.56 

1.27 

8.26 

10.08 

1885 . 

689,424,459 

•39 

1.27 

10.62 

12.28 

1890 . 

.... 975,705,17s 

.46 

1.40 

13.67 

IS.S 3 

1895 . 

1,142,552,426 

.30 

1. 14 

15.13 

i 6 .S 7 

1900 . 

.... 1,349,735,435 

-39 

1.28 

16.09 

17.76 

190S . 

.... 1,694,455,976 

.41 

1,42 

18.02 

19.8s 

1910 . 

.... 2,045,353,450 

.65 

1.42 

20.09 

22.19 

1914 . 

2,252,373,765 

•52 

1.46 

20.51 

22.50 

1915 • 

2,015,595,291 

•35 

I.2S 

18.24 

19.80 


Prohibition, like every radical social reform intended for 
the general good, should be judged by its results. And what 
are these results? Three states, it might seem, have tried 
Prohibition long enough to enable students to form an opinion 
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as to its practicability. Maine has had it since 1858, Kansas 
since 1869, and North Dakota since 1889. These states would 
appear sufficiently far apart to furnish a threefold experiment 

But even if these states had made no amendment in their 
own Prohibition law since its first adoption, the changes in 
the United States law are such that we have not 3"et the data 
necessary to form the basis for a final judgment of the 
workings of Prohibition. The “original package” decision in 
1890 (135 U. S. 100), the Wilson law in 1890, and the Webb- 
Kenyon law of 1913 have been equivalent to fundamental 
changes in the state laws, for they have altered the status of 
Prohibition very materially. 

Considering these facts, how well has Prohibition succeeded? 

Prof. A. R. Hatton, of Western Reserve University, in 
speaking to the Pittsburgh Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, said:l^ “Prohibition by law operating uniformly through- 
out the state to which it is applied is one of the highest praised 
and most condemned institutions which this country knows. 
The fact seems to be that it deserves without stint neither 
the one nor the other.” “The advocates of the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic,” says the Royal Commission of Canada, “claim 
that where laws of a prohibitory nature have been enacted 
material benefits have followed,! that the customs of the people 
have improved, the condition of the community been greatly 
advanced, the moral tone raised, and marked social advance 
made. ;On the contrary, it is asserted by those opposed to 
prohibitory legislation, that such enactments have been followed 
by the development of other evils, ‘that the traffic in intoxicants 
has been driven into corners, back alleys, and other hiding 
places, that it is carried on in the lowest places by the dregs 
of society, that it produces pcrjuiw and hypocrisy amongst the 
people, corruption among officials, tends to increase drunkenness 
in homes and the sale of adulterated and poisonous liquor.” ) 

Such is usually the testimony when zealous social reformers 
and selfish business interests come in conflict, and the most 
obvious conclusion is that the student must scan all evidence 
with great care. In the heat of such a conflict rash and inaccu- 
rate statements are apt to issue from both parties. For 
example, in a pamphlet very widely circulated over the 
country a few years ago is the statement that alcohol causes 
2,000 deaths a day in the United States alone, and in another 
issued by the other side we read the claim that more liquor is 
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consumed in the Prohibition states than in the license states. 
No comment is necessary! While one need not go quite so 
far as Mr. Isaac Fisher in his able article in Everybody’s 
Magazine for September, 1914 (reprinted in full in this volume) 
and say, “The only opinions on the liquor problem that are 
worth very much are those held by persons who have no 
immediate personal interest in the preservation of the saloon 
or in its abolition,” still we should at least go so far as to 
follow the rule of Bacon and “Read not to believe and take 
for granted, but to weigh and consider.” 

Tabi^e 5 

THE RESUETS OF PROHIBITION 

(As shown by the official statistics of the United States for the year 1910 
unless otherwise indicated) 

West 



New 

United England 
States States 

Maine 

North 

Central 

States 

North 

Dakota Kansas 

Insane in hospitals, per 
100,000 of population . 

204.2 

298.8 

109-5 

194.9 

cq 

06 

0 

172.2 

Feeble-minded in institu- 
tions, .per 100,000 of 
population 

36.9 

54-4 

40.6 

46.6 

27.0 

36.9 

Paupers in almshouses, per 
100,000 of population . 

91*5 

181.4 

127.3 

54-7 

14.0 

43-5 

Sentenced prisoners in 
penal institutions per 
100,000 of population.. 

121.4 

161.6 

98.3 

d. 

00 

63.3 

91. 1 

Prisoners committed during 
1910 per 100,000 of pop- 
ulation 

521-7 

772.4 

707-5 

437.6 

163.2 

200.2 

Per cent of persons 10 
years of age and older 
illiterate 

7.7 

0.7 

1.4 

1.7 

0.3 

0.8 

Per cent of homes owned 

45.8 

39-7 

62.3 

S8.i 

75-1 

59-1 

Per cent of persons 6 to 
20 years of age attend- 
ing school 

62.3 

66.1 

67.7 

67.9 

64.1 

70.6 

Per cent of children 6 to 
14 years of age attend- 
ing school 

81.4 

91-9 

89.2 

87.S 

80.7 

88.2 

Per cent of total popula- 
tion 15 years of age 
and over divorced 

•S 

.67 

I.O 

.6 

•3 

.7 

Average annual number of 
divorces 1898-1902 per 
100,000 of married pop- 
ulation 

200 

173 

282 

248 

268 

286 
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Nothing is clearer than that a comparison o£ one Prohibition 
state with one other adjoining license state, in respect to any 
of the conditions that it might be expected would be affected 
by Prohibition, would not form the basis for a conclusion of 
any value. In Table 5, on page 7, is shown a comparison of 
the three states that have given Prohibition a fair trial with the 
whole United States, and with the group of states of which the 
Prohibition states are members. This is the fairest comparison 
that can be made, yet even here it is difficult to make a com- 
parison on the basis of crime and death, because these statistics 
are not in such shape as to make a satisfactory comparison 
possible. An effort to make such a comparison was made by 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood in * his speech on the Hobson 
resolution, reprinted in this volume, to which the reader is 
referred. 

When we enquire as to whether alcohol is food or poison, 
we find that the authorities are not in agreement. The best 
we can do is to quote the conclusions of the best experts. 

Lamar T. Beman. 

March i, 1917. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Coleman, Walter M. Human Biology 

The Physiological Eifects of Alcohol 

The more blood goes to the skin, the more blood is cooled. 
The body as a whole may be cooler, but we feel warmer when 
there is more blood in the skin because of the effect of the 
warm blood upon the nerves of temperature. There are no 
nerves for perceiving temperature except in the skin and mucous 
membrane, and the body has practically no sensation of heat 
and cold except from the skin or mucous membrane. That 
alcoholic drinks make the skin red is commonly noticed. Often 
the skin is flushed by one drink; the bloodshot eyes and purple 
skin of the toper are the results of habitual use. Can you 
explain why alcohol brings a deceptive feeling of warmth? 
Why does alcohol increase the danger of freezing during very 
cold weather? pp. 21-2. 

After a person has taken an alcoholic drink his face and 
skin are likely to become flushed, and perhaps his heart beats 
faster. Most investigators have found that the alcohol itself 
does not directly increase or strengthen the action of the heart. 
Hence it is probably wrong to call alcohol a heart stimulant. 
The flushing of the skin is believed to be due to the relaxing 
effect of alcohol. It relaxes, it paralyzes; the vasomotor nerves 
which control the little muscle fibers in the walls of the blood 
vessels. The relaxing and enlarging of the blood vessels de- 
creases the resistance to the blood flow, and the heart beats 
faster under its lighter load. The narcotic effect of alcohol is 
much more powerful than its irritating or stimulating effect. 
The effect of alcohol in causing fatty degeneration of the 
ipuscles often weakens the heart and other blood vessels, 
pp. 67-8. 

A few years ago Professor Atwater proved that if alcohol 
is taken in small quantities it is so completely burned in the 
body that not over 2 per cent is excreted. He infered that it 


1 
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is a food, since it gives heat to the body and possibly gives 
energy also. His experiments did not show whether any organ 
was weakened or injured by its use. As alcohol is chiefly 
burned in the liver, it probably cannot supply energy as is the 
case with food burned in nerve cell and muscle cell. The 
heat supplied by its burning is largely lost by the rush of blood 
to the skin usually caused by drinking the alcohol. Dr. Beebe, 
unlike Professor Atwater, experimented upon persons who had 
never taken alcohol, and whose bodies had not had time to 
become trained to resist its evil effects. He found that it 
caused an increased excretion of nitrogen. When the body 
became used to it, this decreased, but the proteid excreted by 
the kidneys contained an abnormal amount of a harmful 
material called uric acid. Uric acid, a substance which is 
present in rheumatism and other diseases, is usually destroyed 
by the liver. As the burden of destroying the alcohol falls 
chiefly upon the liver, it is not surprising to find that it is so 
weakened and injured by alcoholic drink that it cannot fully 
perform its important functions. Bright’s disease and other 
diseases accompanied by uric acid are more frequent among 
persons who use alcoholic drinks, pp. Ii3~4- 

Journal of the American Medical Association. 35:68. 

July 14, 1900 

The Relation of Alcohol to Nutrition. Is Alcohol a Food? 

Dr. Winfield S. Hall 

W. O. Atwater, professor of chemistry at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., and head of the work being done 
in the government experiment stations on the chemistry of 
foods, has arraigned the school textbooks of physiology before 
the American people on the charge of falsehood, because these 
books teach the boys of America that alcohol is a poison and 
not a food, while his experiments with men shut up in a calori- 
meter demonstrate to his satisfaction that “alcohol is a food” 
and “not a poison, in moderate quantities.” Professor Atwater’s 
definition of food is “that which taken into the body builds 
tissues or yields energy.” Note especially the alternative 
between “tissue-building” and “energy-yielding.” According to 
this experimenter, any substance is a food if it is oxidized “in 
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the body” anywhere between the mouth and the excretory 
surface. Not since the days of Liebig, a half-century ago, 
have the bars that set a boundary to foods been so ruthlessly 
torn down. Even iron filings and phosphorus satisfy the terms 
of this definition; and a long list of ptomains, leucomains, and 
toxins come clearly within the definition. 


Journal of the American Medical Association. 35: 71. 
July 14, 1900. 

Dr. Winfield S. Hall 

The Truth About 


Alcohol 

1. A ce^rtain quantity will pro- 
duce^ at first, but it 

requires more and more to produce 
the same effect when the drug is 
used habitually. 

2. When used habitually, it is 
likely to induce an uncontrollable 
desire for more, in ever increasing 
amounts. 

3. After its habitual use a sud- 
den total abstinence is likely to 
cause a serious derangement of the 
central nervous system. 

4. Alcohol is oxidized rapidly in 
the body. 

5. Alcohol, not being useful, is 
not stored in the body. 

6. ^ Alcohol is a product of decom- 
position of food in the presence of 
a scarcity of oxygen. 

7. Alcohol is an excretion and, 
in common with all excretions, is 
poisonous. It may be beneficial in 
certain phases of disease, but it is 
never beneficial to the healthy body. 

8. The 'use of alcohol, in com- 
mon with narcotics in general, is 
followed by a reaction. 

g. The use of alcohol is followed 
by a decrease in the activity of the 
muscle-cells and brain cells. 

10. The use of alcohol is fol- 
lowed by a decrease in the secretion 
of CO,. 

11. The use of alcohol is fol- 
lowed by an accumulation of fat 
thru decreased activity. 

12. The use of alcohol is fol- 
lowed by a fall in body temperature. 

13. The use of alcohol weakens 
and unsteadies the muscles. 

14. The use of alcohol makes the 
brain less active and accurate. 


Food 

1. A certain quantity will pro- 
duce a certain effect at first, and 
the same quantity will always pro- 
duce the same effect in a healthy 
body. 

2. The habitual use of food 
never induces ^ an uncontrollable 
desire for it, in ever increasing 
amounts. 

3. After its^ habitual use a sud- 
den total abstinence never causes 
any derangement of the central 
nervous system. 

_ 4. All foods are oxidized slowly 
in the body. 

5. All foods, being useful, are 
stored in the body. 

6. All^ foods are the products of 
constructive activity of protoplasm 
in the presence of abundant oxygen, 

7. All foods are formed by na- 
ture for nourishment and are by 
nature wholesome and always bene- 
ficial to the healthy body, tho they 
may injure the body in certain 
phases of disease. 

8. The use of foods is followed 
by no reaction. 

9. The use of food js followed 
by an increased activity of the 
muscle-cells and brain-cells. 

10. The use of food is followed 
by an increase in the excretion of 
CO... 

11. The use of food may be fol- 
lowed by an accumulation of fat, 
notwithstanding increased activity. 

12. The use of food is followed 
by a rise in body temperature. 

13. The use of food strengthens 
and steadies the muscles. 

14. The use of food makes the 
brain more active and accurate. 
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Stewart, Dr. G. N. A Manual of Physiology, pp. 618-19 
The Facts about Alcohol 

1. In small quantities alcohol is oxidized in the body, a 
little of it, however, being excreted unchanged in the breath 
and urine. A certain amount of protein is saved from decom- 
position when alcohol is taken, just as when fat or sugar is 
taken. For example, the addition of 130 grams of sugar to the 
daily food of an individual caused a sparing of 0.3 gram nitro- 
gen. The substitution of 72 grams alcohol for the sugar caused 
.0.2 gram nitrogen to be spared. (Atwater and Benedict.) 
Alcohol is therefore to some extent a food substance, although 
it is not, under ordinary circumstances, taken for the sake of 
the energy its oxidation can supply, but as a stimulant. 

2. There is no reason to suppose that this energy cannot be 
utilized as a source of work in the body. Indeed a certain 
amount of alcohol may be normally formed in the tissues 
as one of the intermediate products in the oxidation of sugar. 
Heat can certainly be produced from it, but this is far more 
than counterbalanced by the increase in the heat loss which 
the dilation of the cutaneous vessels caused by alcohol brings 
about. 

3. It is a valuable drug, when judiciously employed, in cer- 
tain diseases— e. g. pneumonia, and puerperal insanity. (Clouston.) 

4. Alcohol is occasionally of use in disorders not amounting 
to serious diseases — e. g. in some cases of slow and difficult 
digestion. In these cases it may act by increasing the flow of 
certain of the digestive secretions, as saliva and gastric juice. 
This effect seems to more than counterbalance the retarding 
influence which, except when well diluted, it exerts on the 
chemical processes of digestion. 

The action of alcohol on the secretion of gastric juice has 
been studied in a dog with a double gastric and oesophageal 
fistula. Before or during a sham meal of meat, alcohol diluted 
with water was given as an enema. After the enema the quantity 
of hydrochloric acid secreted increased in about the same pro- 
portion as the quantity of juice, but the pepsin was diminished, 
reaching a minimum after three-quarters to one and a quarter 
hours. The increase in the total quantity of the juice and in 
the acid over-compensated the moderate diminution in the 
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digestive power, so that the net result was beneficial. (Pekel- 
haring.) But it must be remembered that strong alcoholic 
beverages, when mixed with the gastric juice, and therefore 
when taken by the mouth, retard the proteolytic action, so that 
any favorable effect on the secretion of the juice may easily be 
lost in the subsequent digestion, unless the alcohol is dilute. 
(Chittenden and Mendel.) The action of alcohol introduced 
into the rectum on the gastric secretion is both reflex and direct. 

5. Alcohol is of no use for healthy men. 

6. Alcohol in strictly moderate doses (not more than 
ounces of absolute alcohol), properly diluted and especially 
when taken with food, is not harmful to healthy men, living 
and working under ordinary conditions. 

7. Modern experience goes to show that in severe and 
continuous exertion, coupled with exposure to all weathers, as 
in war and in exploring expeditions, alcohol is injurious, and 
it is well known that it must be avoided in mountain climbing. 

Alcohol in small doses, when given by the stomach or (in 
animals) injected into the blood, causes stimulation of the 
respiratory center and increase in the pulmonary ventilation. 
In man, this increase usually amounts to 8 to 15 per cent, but 
is occasionally much greater. But the limit which separates 
the favorable action of the small dose from the hurtful action 
of the large, is easily overstepped. When this is done, and the 
dose is continually increased, the activity of the respiratory 
center is first diminished and finally abolished. In dogs, for 
instance, after the injection of considerable quantities of alcohol 
into the stomach, death takes place from respiratory failure, 
and the breathing when the heart is still unweakened. This 
is the final outcome of a progressive impairment in the activity 
of the center, of which the slow and heavy breathing of the 
drunken man represents an earlier stage. 


West Virginia Medical Journal. 7:260-4. February, 1913 
Alcohol and Heredity. Dr. C. C. Wholey 

Whether or not the question of the effect of alcohol upon 
heredity be debatable, science leaves no grounds for discussion 
as to the direct effect upon the individual. It is not necessary, 
indeed, to call upon science for demonstration; a walk through 
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a ward for alcoholics, or for the insane in any hospital, lays 
bare the appalling results of chronic alcoholism — all grades of 
inflammation of the nerves from that of the single nerve, or 
group of nerves, to complete paralysis of the arms and legs. 
There is in the body no nerve which may not become the seat 
of inflammation induced by alcohol; and the brain itself may 
become affected, manifesting the injury in delirium tremens, 
strange delusions, and lapses of memory, under which crimes, 
impossible to the same individual under normal condition, such 
as forgery or murder, may be committed, and finally the result 
is all too often incurable insanity. I will quote from the latest 
bulletin of Manhattan State Hospital: “Of the insane under 
the care of the state 28 per cent owe their insanity to alcohol 
as a determining cause. In many instances there are other 
contributing causes, but these cases of insanity would not have 
occurred had it not been for the use of alcohol.” Dr. Hoch 
says: “From a series of 15,000 male patients admitted to 
hospitals in New York and Massachusetts, 24 per cent suffered 
from alcoholic insanity.” 

Cushny, the most noted modern authority on the action of 
drugs, says: “Even the smallest quantities of alcohol tend to 
lessen the activity of the brain, the drug appearing to act most 
strongly, and, therefore in the smallest quantities, on the most 
recently acquired faculties, to annihilate those qualities which 
have been built up through education and experience, the power 
of self-control, and the sense of responsibility. 


Brief Excerpts 

To talk of alcohol as a food is really absurd. — Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson in “A Handbook of Health” p. 97. 

Alcohol tends to lower the temperature of the body by 
increasing the amount of heat lost. — Dr. Milton J. Rosenaw in 
'"Preventive Medicine and Hygiene,” p. 355. 

The long and sad experience of the race with alcohol proves 
that the attempt to adapt the body to its use should be given 
up. — Walter M. Coleman in ""Human Biology,” p. 22. 

In small quantities therefore alcohol can act as a food. This 
function, however, is quite unimportant, and is overshadowed 
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by the poisonous action o£ the substance. — Dr. Ernest H. Star- 
ling. in '^Principles of Human Physiology f' p. 724. 

Alcohol does not belong to the poisons. It is rather a sub- 
stance which, taken in moderation, nourishes and exerts special 
effects on the nervous system, effects that are not even disturb- 
ances, and therefore not phenomena of poisoning. — Dr. J. 
Starke in "Alcohol^ the Sanction for Its Use/* p. xx. 

I think that I am not overstating the case in saying that 
an ordinary, healthy adult may take without injury Ij4 to 2 
ounces of whisky (or other spirits) or two pints of light ale, 
or the equivalent in some other form of alcoholic drink, in a 
day. Possibly I might go further and state that in the case 
of a young, vigorous man, taking much vigorous exercise, pro- 
ducing excessive tissue waste, even more might be consumed 
without injury. The same applies to the hard-working laborer, 
the performance of whose daily work entails great output of 
muscular energy. — Dr. Sydney Hillier in "Popular Drugs/* 
pp. 61-2. 


If there does exist any minimum of alcohol which is harm- 
less, it must be exceedingly small. The best recent statistics 
indicate that even moderate drinking is harmful. The results 
of the medico-actuarial investigation based on statistical data 
from forty-three American life insurance companies covering 
• an experience of twenty-five years shows (i) that the indi- 
viduals who took two glasses of beer or a glass of whisky or 
an equivalent amount of alcohol in any form each day showed 
a mortality 18 per cent higher than the average of the group,* 
(2) that the mortality among those who had indulged in occa- 
sional alcoholic excesses previous to their application for life 
insurance was 50 per cent higher than the average, which means 
the loss of four years to such lives; (3) that men who acknowl- 
edged the habit of indulging somewhat freely, but who were 
still considered acceptable for insurance, showed a mortality of 
86 per cent higher than the average. These were all men who 
would call themselves, and who would be called, moderate 
drinkers. — Prof. Irving Fisher in "Eli Spring Book/* May, iptS* 
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Everybody’s Magazine. 31:383-8. September, 1914 
Rum and Remedies. Isaac Fisher 

What I know about the rum or liquor question is really what 
I have learned from the experiences and investigations of others. 
The whole subject is so broad that I think what is said above 
is true of all persons who have tried to understand the drink 
problem. I prefer, therefore, to say that I have learned: — 

That few persons have taken time to consider that there are 
four aspects of the liquor question; namely: legislative, eco- 
nomic, physiological, and ethical or moral. Great hosts of those 
who discuss the subject assume that the whole question is ethical 
only. 

That candidates for public office are seldom in a position 
to; make the best spokesmen against the liquor traffic, nor are 
their words worthy of greatest weight when spoken for the 
saloon. 

That the only opinions on the liquor problem that are worth 
very much are those held by persons who have no immediate 
personal interest in the preservation of the saloon or in its aboli- 
tion. Men and women who have demonstrated by constructive 
work in other fields their interest in mankind at large deserve 
a hearing on the liquor question when they essay to discuss it. 

With these premises before me, I determined to lay aside 
the partisan conclusions and arguments for and against the 
liquor traffic, met with every day, and search for the conclu- 
sions of persons falling within the third class above. Two sets 
of such persons I have found: (i) The Commiltee of Fifty; 
and (2) The American Society for the Study of Alcohol and 
other Narcotics. 

The Committee of Fifty 

The men who composed the famous Committee of Fifty, in 
1898, are persons long connected with movements concerning 
the highest good of the United States of America. They rep- 
resented different communities, occupations, and opinions; and 
they were not, with very few exceptions, candidates for office; 
at the same time they were men of the highest personal honor. 

Before arriving at any. conclusions, the committee examined : 

Prohibition in Maine 

Prohibition in Iowa 

South Carolina dispensary system 
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Restrictive system in Massachusetts 

Liquor laws of Pennsylvania 

Ohio liquor tax 

Liquor laws in Indiana since 1851 

Missouri local option law 

This examination concluded, the body reported at great 
length upon the subject. Its findings on the legislative aspects 
of the liquor problem may be summarized as follows : 

1 . Prohibition 

Successes: Abolition and prevention on large scale of sale 
of distilled and malt liquors within areas covered by it. 

Removed temptation from young and from persons disposed 
to alcoholic excess in communities where sentiment is strongly 
in its favor. 

Promoted the invention and adoption of many useful restric- 
tions. 

Failures: Has failed to exclude intoxicants completely even 
from districts where public sentiment has been favorable. 

Has failed, of course, to subdue the drinking passion. 

Evils: Open defiance of law. 

Evasion of law. 

Courts have been weakened. 

Two-faced and mercenary law officers. 

Hypocritical and truckling candidates for office. 

Unfaithful office-holders. 

11 . Local Option 

Possesses the merit that public sentiment supports the officials 
who administer the law. 


III. Licenses 

Weaknesses: Officials elected for short terms make bad 
licensing-agents because liquor is constantly in politics. 

Where courts grant license, the former are placed under sus- 
picion, particularly if the judges’ offices are elective. 

Where comtnissioners grant license, they force liquor-sellers 
into politics for protection. 

Where bonds are required, it has been found that wholesale 
liquor-dealers get control of retailers by signing their bonds 
for them. 
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Certificates of character for liquor- dealers have not proven 
of much value, since careless officials often have to receive them. 

IV, Restrictions on Sales 

Apparently these have reduced the consumption of liquor, 
though the amount of the reduction cannot be determined. 

V. Checks upon Druggists 

The license restrictions upon druggists have checked evil to 
some extent, but have not controlled the sale of liquor by drug- 
gists. 

The committee found it so very difficult to draw any useful 
inferences as to the effects upon the liquor traffic of arresting 
persons for drunkenness that they did not attempt to formulate 
conclusions on the subject. 

As to the results of legislating so as to remove from the 
sale of liquor the motive for private profit, the committee held 
that this had nowhere been successfully carried out up to that 
time. 

Regarding the question whether Prohibition prohibits — whe- 
ther it has decreased the consumption of intoxicants and dimin- 
ished drunkenness, the committee said: “No demonstration on 
either of these points has been reached, or is now attainable, 
after more than forty years of obserzfation and experience.” 

As a basis for its report on the economic aspects of the 
liquor problem, the committee investigated 33 charity organi- 
zations, 60 almshouses, ii childreti’s societies, and 17 prisons 
and reformatories, besides having the assistance of several state 
boards of charities and correction. 

The committee’s report on the economic phase of the sub- 
ject is extremely valuable because it covers, with the exception 
of the German reports of 1885 and 1887, a larger number of 
cases than any other report ; a greater variety of cases of pauper- 
ism; a much wider area than any other report, and a greater 
number of nationalities. Below are tabulated some conclusions 
which logically flow from the committee’s investigations of this 
phase of the subject: 

1 . The Supposed Creation of Wealth 

(Figures are for the year 1896) 

Of corn, rye, and barley, 58,000,000 bushels went into the 
production of liquor. 
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In 1890, $289,775,639 represented the annual value of liquor 
produced. 

Capital invested in making and retailing liquor was over 
$957,000,000. 

It was estimated that 1,800,000 persons derived their liveli- 
hood from the liquor traffic. 

The liquor traffic paid in taxes to support national, state, and 
local governments $183,213,124. 

11. The Destruction of Wealth — Poverty 

'poverty due to liquor 

Charity Organization Societies — 25 per cent of poverty found 
in these was due directly and indirectly to liquor. 18 per cent 
of poverty was due directly and 9 per cent indirectly. (In some 
cases liquor was both direct and indirect cause, making seem- 
ing discrepancy.) 

22.7 per cent of males were poor because of their own drunk- 
enness; 12.4 per cent of females had come to want because of 

their own intemperance, 3,8 per cent of males were poor from 

drunkenness of others; but 17 per cent of females came to want 
through drunkenness of others. 

14 per cent of aliens were poor from liquor, 17 per cent of 
native-born citizens, and 25 per cent of naturalized citizens. 
19 per cent of whites found were poor from liquor, and 9 per 
cent of negroes. 

Almshouses — 37 per cent of persons found in these had come 
to want through use of liquor. 32 per cent of cases were due 
directly to liquor, and 8 per cent indirectly. 

42 per cent of males were poor because of their own drunk- 
enness, and 16.5 per cent of females because of their own. 6 per 
cent of males owed their poverty to drunkenness of others; but 
12.7 per cent of females had come to want through the drunk- 
enness of others, 

23 per cent of aliens were poor from liquor. 29 per cent of 
native-born citizens poor from liquor. 43 per cent of naturalized 
citizens poor from liquor. 33 per cent of whites found in these 
were poor from liquor, and 17 per cent of negroes. 

Destitution of children^ — ^45 per cent at least due to intem- 
perance of parents, 

43‘5 pGi* cent of children of native-born parents were des- 
titute because of drunkenness of parents; 49.5 per cent of chil- 
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dren of foreign parents were so destitute; and 60.5 per cent of 
children of foreign father and native or unknown mother owed 
their want to the same cause. 

46 per cent of children of white parents were destitute be- 
cause of intemperance of their parents ; and 39 per cent of chil- 
dren of negroes. 


CRIME DUE TO LIQUOR 

5Q per cent of cases of crime were due to liquor in connec- 
tion with other causes. 

31 per cent of cases of crime were due to liquor as a first 
cause. 


Economic Forces Working Against Liquor 

1 . The Self-Interest of Wage-Earners. — The influence of 
labor and trade unions is powerful in teaching — 

Sobriety during strikes 

Moderation in drink, by requiring it. 

Sobriety, by refusing at times to help reinstate men discharged 
for drunkenness. 

Temperateness, by often refusing to admit drunkards. 

Sobriety, by excluding drunkards from sick benefits. 

Sobriety, by fining members for intoxication. 

Sobriety, by excluding liquor from all of their entertain- 
ments. 

Sobriety, through desire of union men to elect only sober 
men to fill the high positions in the unions. 

IL The Self-Interest of Employers. — Employers have been 
moved to prohibit drinking by their employees — 

To set good example for other employees. 

To guard against temptation. 

To prevent accidents. 

To secure better work. 

To secure more economy. 

To secure greater responsibility in positions of trust. 

Economic Forces Working for, or Favorable to, Liquor 

The capital invested in the liquor traffic. 

The number of persons who get their living from the liquor 
traffic. 
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For students of the drink problem, the most valuable find- 
ings of the committee are the following: 

The difficulties in the way of researches of this kind are 
enormous. In matters which affect private character, truthful 
reports are proverbially hard to obtain. The accessible statis- 
tics are incomplete or inaccurate, or both. The effects of intem- 
perance in promoting vice and crime are often mixed with the 
effects of many other causes, such as unhealthy occupations, 
bad lodgings, poor food, and inherited disabilities; and it is 
very difficult to disentangle intemperance as a cause from other 
causes of vice, crime, and pauperism. At every point connected 
with these investigations the studious observer encounters an 
intense partisanship, which blinds the eyes of witnesses and 
obscures the judgment of writers and speakers on the subject. 

Although the committee examined the physiological aspects 
of the liquor problem, I have purposely turned from their report 
on the subject to that of a body of medical scientists — ^the Amer- 
ican Association for the Study of Alcohol and Other Narcotics,^ 
in session in Washington, D. C, in 1909. 

The conclusions reached at that meeting are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Alcohol not a /<9od-«^Authority, the President of the 
American Society for the Study of Alcohol and other Narcotics. 

2. Not only a poison, hut renders the body more suscep- 
tible to disease — Authority, same as above. 

3. Does not sustain physical powers nor prevent fatigue — 
Authority as before (also pp. 45 , 46). 

4. Does not aid digestion— 'Authority, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

5. Injures the entire system — Authority, Dr. C. H. Hughes, 
Editor the Alienist and Neurologist. Alcohol abstracts water 
from the tissues, function fails, then destruction of the vital 
organs sets in. 

6. Impairs fecundity — Authority, same as in i. 

7. Impairs mentality — British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

8. Abridges life — (Authority, Sir Victor Horsley) Through — 

A. DISEASES DUE TO ALCOHOL ALONE 

Acute alcoholic poisoning; acute mania; delirium tremens; 
chronic alcoholic insanity; alcoholic epilepsy; alcoholic neuritis. 
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B. DISEASES OF WHICH ALCOHOL IS FREQUENTLY A 
DETERMINING OR CONTRIBUTING CAUSE 

[Under this heading Mr, Fisher mentions twenty-five diseases. 
We have not room to print the list. — Editors.] 

C. OTHER AGENCIES 

Accidents caused by alcohol; infant mortality due to alcohol- 
ism of mashers; premature death caused by alcohol. 

When we turn to the discussion of the effects which alcohol- 
ism has upon man's ethical relations — his duty, whether to him- 
self, his family, community, state, or his God — we find that 
there is little need for extended argument or minute catalog- 
ing. The only thing necessary is to determine to what extent 
alcoholism is responsible for these sins against the *'Thou 
shalt’s” and the “Thou shalt nofs.” 

Alcohol Weakens the Will 

Dr. C. H. Hughes, Editor of the Alienist and Neurologist 
(Senate Document 48; 6ist Congress, 1st session, p. 21), and 
a great cloud of other witnesses, say that that alcohol extracts 
the water from all the tissues, and so “robs the brain of its 
normal functioning capacity, impairing it in mental and psycho- 
motor and moral capabilities." The significance of this state- 
ment is best understood when it is recalled that the brain and 
nerves are 80 per cent water. The conclusion here is irresistible : 

Intemperance and Drunkenness Are Wrong 

The performance of all duties, the use of all faculties are 
dependent upon the will, and it is wrong not to perform one’s 
duties. Alcoholism weakens — often destroys — the will. There- 
fore, alcoholism is wrong because by destroying or weakening 
the will it prevents the performance of duties which of right 
ought to be performed. 

Best Remedies for the Liquor Traffic 

Stop denouncing anybody about the liquor traffic. 

Get the truth about the liquor question in all of its aspects. 

(a) Interest of physicians must be enlisted so that they will 
take a stand against liquor. They can help by— 
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Making clear statements as to uselessness of alcohol as a 
food and medicine. 

Making clear statements of the injurious effects of alcohol 
upon animal organism. 

Showing the effects of the habitual use of small quantities 
of alcohol. 

Showing the effects of the grasp of habit 

Showing whether the pleasures of indulgence can offset the 
resulting evils. 

Giving the correct explanation of the seeming stimulation of 
liquor. 

Showing the relation of moderation to immoderation and 
loss of self-control. ’ 

(b) Interest students of morbid psychology in the study of 
causes 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 mentioned above. 

Get the truth about the whole liquor question to the people. 


Intercollegiate Statesman. 12:73-6. February, 1915 

The Congressional Debate on National Prohibition. 

D. Leigh Colvin 

The Hobson Resolution 

Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a 
narcotic poison, destructive and degenerating to the human organism, and 
that its distribution as a beverage or contained in foods lays a staggering 
economic burden upon the shoulders of the people, lowers to an appalling 
degree the average standard of character of our citizenship, thereby under- 
mining the public morals and the foundation of free institutions; produces 
widespread crime, pauperism, and insanity; inflicts disease and untimely 
death upon hundreds of thousands of citizens and blights with degeneracy 
their children unborn, threatening the future integrity and the very life 
of the nation. Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 'con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment of the Constitution be, and 
hereby is, proposed to the states, to become valid as a part of the consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of the several states as provided by 
the constitution. 

"article — . 

“Section i. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 
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“Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture 
sale, importation, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacramental, 
medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, or for use 
in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article hy all needful 
legislation.” 

The first time that the issue of national Prohibition ever 
reached the floor of Congress it received a majority vote in 
the House of Representatives. The debate on December 22 
lasted over ten hours and over eighty representatives took part, 
about an equal number on each side. There were many strong 
arguments on the Prohibition side, but the Prohibition advocates 
did not exhaust the resources of possible material to the degree 
that the anti-Prohibitionists did. This was duq/ partly to the 
fact that many of the congressmen are comparatively new as 
advocates of Prohibition, but chiefly to the fact that the liquor 
interests had apparently organized their forces in advance, had 
assigned different phases to different speakers and abundantly 
supplied them with well prepared material. The liquor sup- 
porters seemed to put forth about every anti-Prohibition 
argument which has been devised. 

The Ten Best Speeches on Each Side 

Only a suggestion of the argument is possible in the space 
here. The debate is contained in the Congressional Record of 
December 22, 1914, and twenty-five additional speeches or 
“extension of remarks” are in the back pages of the Record 
for the five succeeding days, December 23, 29, 30, 31 and Janu- 
ary 2, 1915, with a few scattered through later dates. 

The better speeches on the' Prohibition side were by Hobson, 
pages 533 and 585; Campbell, 518; Kelly, 523; Hulings, 532; 
Thomson, 538; Webb, 539; Lindquist, 547; Powers, 550,* 
Lindbergh, 564, and Stephens, 579. 

The better speeches in opposition to the resolution were by 
Cantrill, 519; Pou, 527; Mann, 542; Bartholdt, 553; Barchfield, 
558; Henry, 623; Vollmer, 634; Underwood, 691; Witherspoon, 
702, and Morrison, 750. “Extension of remarks,” indicating 
the positions of opponents after the debate was over Graham,' 
759 ; Stringer, 874, and Adair, 955. 

L The Argument for National Constitutional Prohibition 

I. The nature of alcohol, Mr. Hobson based his funda- 
mental argument on the scientific facts concerning alcohol. It 
is (a) a protoplasmic poison, (&) a habit-forming drug, (c) 
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has an affinity for the top of the brain, attacking the line of 
human evolution. Alcohol interferes with the orderly evolution 
of the human race. It shortens life and blights offspring. Do 
not talk about Prohibition invading the rights of individuals; 
liquor blights the rights of our citizens before they are born. 
Science shows that not only distilled liquors do harm, but all 
alcohol does harm, and that not only the abuse of alcohol is 
bad but the widespread moderate drinking produces much more 
harm than drunkenness. 

2. The social consequences of alcohol as a basis for Prohi- 
bition were frequently referred to. We owe a duty to society 
to protect it against the many evils that flow from the liquor 
traffic. 

3. Economic aspects were (a) the big balance against the 
liquor traffic on account of the cost of taking care of its victims, 
{h) the loss in the productivity of labor, and (c) waste. If 
the traffic in itself is not desirable and useful then the employ- 
ment of people in such useless and harmful occupation is a 
waste. 

All those thrown out of employment by the adoption of 
Prohibition, and many more, could be supported in comfort 
by the undeveloped yet fertile lands of three Minnesota districts. 

4. The political menace. The menace of the growing degen- 
erate vote due to liquor affects not only voters and states 
but the nation. Liquor not only creates the degenerate vote 
but furnishes corruption funds to purchase it. 

The organized traffic corrupts elections, debauches voters, 
debases many legislators and other officials. Political machines 
bottomed on the liquor traffic and supplied by it with corruption 
funds influence national elections, elect senators and congress- 
men. The purity of national elections, the integrity of national 
lawmaking bodies, the preservation of national institutions, all 
are deeply involved in the question and demand that action be 
taken by national authority. 

5. Why national. While no speaker made a systematic 
argument showing the national character of the issue, most 
assuming it required no argument, several touched upon the 
national aspect. 

(1) The traffic is national in scope, its proportions menace 
the nation as a whole, and no particular state is competent to 
solve the liquor problem. 

(2) Under the present system of limiting Prohibition to 
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small units the great liquor trust has trampled upon the rights 
of states and communities and has taken pride in proclaiming 
that “Prohibition does not prohibit.” This pose of the liquor 
outlaw that he is above the operation of local law is a conclusive 
demonstration of the need of national law. 

(3) Local option and state Prohibition, though valuable and 
useful, have not proved adequate. 

(4) So long as there is one state wet it will be the base 
of operations and source of supply for the liquor trust. 

(5) A state does not have the right to be wet, because, 
being wet, no neighboring state can be protected in its right 
to be dry. 

(6) Coping with trusts and monopolies is no longer 
regarded as a state task. The liquor trust was one of the first 
and worst great monopolies. 

(7) This is a nation, and in many matters of common 
interest state lines and state rights are being wiped out by 
obvious necessities arising out of new conditions which state 
power cannot meet and which require the par amount cy of the 
federal government, and hence amendments to the constitution 
are from time to time required. 

(8) It is not a question of whether the government has 
the moral right to take issue out of the hands of the states. 
But government has the right and should protect the people 
against an evil that is degenerating and destroying the homes 
of the American people. 

6 . Analogous exercise of federal power. 

(1) Compared with the conservation movement. The gov- 
ernment conserves forest, mineral and water power, the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field, excepting alone the 
youth of the country, the human element, the nation itself. 
Prohibition provides for the national conservation of humanity. 

(2) Monopolies. If the government has the right to put 
out of business the great monopolies and trusts it certainly has 
the right to put the liquor monopoly out of business. 

(3) The federal government spends millions to eradicate the 
foot and mouth disease, the hog cholera, the boll weevil and 
the cattle tick. “Every time a pesky tick straddles the back of 
a mangy steer in any of the barren wastes of the sunny South 
has not the state rights statesman risen up in consternation and 
yelled to Uncle Sam for help? No question about state rights 
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then. It is good common sense and good state rights doctrine 
for the national government to spend millions every year in 
killing boll weevils, destroying ticks, and saving sick hogs, 
while not a copper goes to suppress the demon drink which is 
filling our prisons, despoiling our homes and damning our 
children?” 

7. Why constitutional Prohibition. To cure this organic 
disease we must have recourse to organic law. It is needed to 
give permanency and to bring about the disintegration of the 
liquor trust. If Congress in the exercise of the taxing power 
should undertake to establish Prohibition by statute the liquor 
trust would not permanently disintegrate, because what any one 
Congress can do another Congress can undo. If Prohibition 
becomes established there will be a chance for a new generation 
to grow up sober. 

8. The object of the amendment is to take away the power 
of the federal government and the states to propagate the liquor 
traffic. It aims to destroy the agency that debauches the youth 
of the land by stopping the profits from the sale of liquor. 
It is not a sumptuary measure. “It does not provide that a 
man shall not have or make liquor in his own home for his 
own use. It is directed only at the sale.” 

This drafting of the amendment so as to avoid the criticisms 
of being a so-called sumptuary measure was a vulnerable point 
which the opposition took large advantage of. 

9. Submission. Perhaps more time was taken by the sup- 
porters of the resolution in urging their colleagues to submit 
it to the states and let the people decide than on any other phase. 
The people as the sovereign power have the right to say whether 
the governmental policy of partnership with the liquor traffic 
shall be continued. The tremendous popular demand for sub- 
mission was shown by the fact that over 6,000,000 citizens had 
petitioned for it, ten times as many as ever petitioned any 
government in the history of the world, and also by the fact 
that 76 per cent of the area, containing 57 per cent of the 
people, had outlawed the saloon. To the argument that the 
people’s will should be supreme the opposition responded that 
it was not to be submitted to the people but to the members of 
the legislatures, which is by no means the same thing. They 
also pointed out that it is different from an ordinary referendum 
in that there is no time limit within which an amendment must 
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be adopted. I£ once submitted by Congress there is practically 
no rejection, as if one legislature rejects, it may be brought up 
at each succeeding legislature until passed. 

10. Refutation. Much of the time of the supporters of the 
amendment was taken in refuting the contentions of the oppo- 
sition. These related chiefly to (i) personal liberty, (2) state 
rights, (3) possible amendment by minority, (4) revenue, (5) 
confiscation, and (6) concurrent jurisdiction. 

(1) On personal liberty the usual arguments on both sides. 

(2) To the state rights contention it was replied (a) that 
no state is sovereign; each has delegated a part of its powers, 
and its powers are capable of being further reduced by the 
action of three-fourths of the states, (h) There is a distinction 
between the invasion of the rights of the states and the delega- 
tion of further power to the national government by the states. 
It is not robbery of the power of the states when the states 
themselves delegate the power in the constitutional manner. 
(c) It is not a question of state rights, but of policy, whether 
the control of the liquor traffic shall be placed under federal 
authority, the only power which can efficiently control it. 

(3) To the statement that it is possible for a minority to 
amend the constitution because the thirty-six smaller states con- 
tain about 40,000,000 and the twelve larger states 51,000,000 it 
was shown how it is possible for one-fortieth of the voters to 
prevent ratification. The majority of the voters in the thirteen 
states having the smallest vote was 370,000 in 1912. Those 
desiring to amend have a tremendous handicap and it was shown 
that practically the approval of the large majority would be 
required before the constitution was amended. To oppose 
amendment on the ground of a possible minority would be to 
oppose any amendment for any purpose. 

(4) Revenue, (a) The revenue comes from the consum- 
ers, not the traffic. (&) The issue is revenue versus ruined 
lives, (c) Gladstone was quoted that given a sober people he 
would find an easy means of raising revenue, (d) The Ameri- 
can people do not propose to support the goveimment through 
the agencies that will finally destroy it 

(5) Confiscation, (a) Court decisions cited, especially 
Crowley vs. Christensen, where the issue was directly raised. 
(h) Underwood tariff law placing sugar on the free list, de- 
stroying property interests of Louisiana sugar growers. They 
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were advised to turn their soil to growing other crops. Simi- 
larly, money invested in the liquor trafhc can be converted into 
better avenues of employment. 

(6) To the contention that the concurrent jurisdiction pro- 
vided in the resolution was not practicable and that there could 
not be two governments with different penalties occupying the 
same territory, both of which were supreme, there was cited 
the case of the old Indian Territory part of Oklahoma, where 
the national government had established prohibition as an 
example of concurrent jurisdiction in enforcing Prohibition. 
Concurrent action regarding the foot and mouth disease was 
also cited. 


IL Argument Against the Amendment 

The six arguments above cited, with especial emphasis on 
revenue, confiscation, and state rights. 

7. Purpose of the constitution. The organic law is differ- 
ent from statute law. The constitution is a concise general 
statement of those fundamental political principles which are 
essential to political liberty and on which the people are in sub- 
stantial agreement. The provisions of a constitution should 
have practically unanimous sympathy and support. They should 
not be placed in the constitution until they are tried out and 
acquiesced in by practically all the people The thirteenth 
amendment was not added until slavery was settled. The fifteenth 
amendment was not the result of crystallized public opinion, 
and it is not only evaded but practically ignored. 

8. It is a local question. If only one state opposed Pro- 
hibition it would not be right to inflict the ideas of the rest 
of the country, so far as this local question is concerned, on 
that one state. 

9. Imperialism. Fear of federal officers and federal espion- 
age. It would be terrible to send officers from one state to 
another. An army of federal officials would be required to 
enforce it. 

10. Impossible to enforce. Cannot legislate people good. 
No magnet so powerful as prohibited temptation. No law is 
stronger than the sentiment of the jury in the jury box. 

Prohibition does not prohibit. It is much easier to enforce 
the law where the unit is small. It has not been a success in 
the Prohibition states. 
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11. Party interest. The Democratic party is opposed to 
Prohibition. Quotations from all the platforms since 1856 cited 
to show the principles of the party are against Prohibition. 
Leading Democrats of the present also opposed. 

The injection of Prohibition is a conspiracy to break up the 
party. How could the party carry out its program of tariff 
reduction if the liquor revenue is done away with? 

12. Prohibition should not he injected into national politics. 
It has never been established in any state without becoming 
the sole issue for many years, and other issues should not be 
subordinated to the enforcement of a Prohibition amendment 
which cannot be enforced. 

13. Objection to the draft of the amendment. It is poorly 
drafted. Ten different amendments have been submitted. It 
does not prohibit the manufacture. It legitimatizes the manu- 
facture for personal use. The resolution is greatly misunder- 
stood. It does not serve the purpose of the real Prohibitionist 
who wishes to stop the source’ of supply by prohibiting the 
manufacture. Clubs could manufacture on a large scale, and so 
long as liquor is not sold but furnished to all in return for 
uniform dues it would be legal. Importation to clubs would" 
also be permitted. 

14. Advocacy of a counter resolution. Another resolution 
to prohibit importation and interstate transportation was intro- 
duced but failed to receive support, as Congress already has 
constitutional power to pass such a measure. 
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I Hate the Liquor Traffic: Speech to Indiana Republican 
State Convention 

J. Frank Hanly, ex-Governor of Indiana 

Personally I have seen so much of the evils of the traffic in 
the last four years, so much of its economic waste, so 
much of its physical ruin, so much of its mental blight, 
so much of its tears and heartache, that I have come to 
regard the business as one that must be held and con- 
trolled by strong and effective laws. I bear no malice toward 
those engaged in the business, but I hate the traffic. I hate its 
every phase. I hate it for its intolerance. I hate it for its 
arrogance. I hate it for its hypocrisy. I hate it for its cant 
and craft and false pretenses. I hate it for its commercialism. 
I hate it for its greed and avarice. I hate it for its sordid love 
of gain at any price. I hate it for its domination in politics. 
I hate it for its corrupting influence in civic affairs. I hate 
it for its incessant effort to debauch the suffrage of the country; 
for the cowards it makes of public men. I hate it for its 
utter disregard of law. I hate it for its ruthless trampling of 
the solemn compacts of state constitutions. I hate it for the 
load it straps to labor’s back; for the palsied hands it gives to 
toil; for its wounds to genius; for the tragedies of its might- 
have-beens. I hate it for the human wrecks it has caused. I 
hate it for the almshouses it peoples ; for the prisons it fills ; for 
the insanity it begets; for its countless graves in potters’ fields. 
I hate it for the mental ruin it imposes upon its victims; for 
its spiritual blight; for its moral degradation. I hate it for the 
crimes it has committed. I hate it for the homes it has 
destroyed. I hate it for the hearts it has broken. I hate 
it for the malice it has planted in the hearts of men — 
for its poison, for its bitterness — for the dead sea fruit with 
which it starves their souls. I hate it for the grief it causes 
womanhood — the scalding tears, the hopes deferred, the 
strangled aspirations, its burden of want and care. I hate 
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it for its heartless cruelty to the aged, the infirm and the 
helpless, for the shadow it throws upon the lives of children, 
for its monstrous injustice to blameless little ones. I hate it as 
virtue hates vice, as truth hates error, as righteousness hates 
sin, as justice hates wrong, as liberty hates tyranny, as freedom 
hates oppression. 


Commoner. 13:13. July ii, 1913. 

Denunciation of Alcohol. Robert G. Ingersoll 

I am aware that there is a prejudice against any man who 
manufactures alcohol. I believe that from the time it issues 
from the coiled and poisonous worms in the distillery until it 
empties into the jaws of death, dishonor and crime, it demora- 
lizes everybody that touches it, from its source to where it ends. 
I do not believe anybody can contemplate the object without 
being prejudiced against the liquor crime. 

All we have to do, gentlemen, is to think of the wrecks on 
either bank of the stream of death, of the suicides, of the 
insanity, of the ignorance, of the destitution, of the little chil- 
dren tugging at the faded and withered breast of weeping and 
despairing mothers, of wives asking for bread, of the men of 
genius it has wrecked, the men struggling with imaginary ser- 
pents, produced by this devilish thing; and when you think of 
the jails, of the almshouses, of the asylums, of the prisons, of 
the scaffolds upon either bank, I do not wonder that every 
thoughtful man is prejudiced against this damned stuff called 
alcohol. Intemperance cuts down youth in its vigor, manhood 
in its strength, old age in its weakness. It breaks the father’s 
heart, bereaves the doting mother, extinguishes natural affection, 
erases conjugal love, blots out filial attachment, blights parental 
hopes, brings down mourning age in sorrow to the grave. It 
produces weakness, not life. It makes wives widows; children 
orphans; fathers fiends, and all of them paupers and beggars. 
It feeds rheumatism, invites cholera, imports pestilence and 
embraces consumption. It covers the land with idleness, misery, 
crime. It fills your jails, supplies your almshouses and demands 
your asylums. It engenders controversies, fosters quarrels and 
cherishes riots. 

It crowds your penitentiaries and furnishes victims for your 
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scaffold. It is the life blood of the gambler, the element of 
the burglar, the prop of the highwayman and support of the 
midnight incendiary. It countenances the liar, respects the thief, 
esteems the blasphemer. It violates obligation, reverences fraud 
and honors infamy. It defames benevolence, hates love, scorns 
virtue and slanders innocence. It incites the father to butcher 
his helpless offspring, helps the husband to massacer his wife 
and the child to grind the patricidal ax. It burns up men, 
consumes women, detests life, curses God, despises heaven. It 
suborns witnesses, nurses perjury, defiles the jury box and stains 
judicial ermine. It degrades the citizen, debases the legislator, 
dishonors the statesman and disarms the patriot. It brings 
shame, not honor ; misery, not safety ; despair, not hope ; misery, 
not happiness, and with the malevolence of a fiend it calmly 
surveys its frightful desolation and unsatiated havoc. It poisons 
felicity, kills peace, ruins morals, blights confidence, slays repu- 
tations, and wipes out national honor, then curses the world 
and laughs at its ruin. It does all that -and more. It murders 
the soul. It is the sum of all villainies, the father of all crimes, 
the mother of all abominations, the devil’s best friend and God’s 
worst enemy. 


Congressional Record. 52:496-7. December 22, 1914. 

The Hobson Amendment. Philip P. Campbell 

Already the people have voted for the suppression of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors covering 76 per cent of the area 
of the United States, and 57 per cent of the population. 

The government at Washington has for years prohibited the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors on Indian reservations and at 
military reservations and posts, and recently at naval stations 
and in the navy and all United States soldiers’ homes. 

Twelve years ago the Congress prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in the Capitol building. 

Why should any commodity be under the ban of the law to 
the extent that this already is in the United States? Evidently 
because the traffic in intoxicating liquors is a bad thing. These 
are times of great events. Europe has staged, let us hope, the 
last act in the tragedy of war. Incident to that great tragedy 
some important things have been done. The czar of Russia, 
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at the beginning of the war, deemed it important to his empire 
and to his people that he should have under his control the 
best physical and mental fiber that his people possessed, and he 
issued a ukase prohibiting during the continuance of the war 
traffic in alcoholic liquors. The czar of Russia took this impor- 
tant action in the face of the fact that the ukase denied to the 
treasury of the Russian Empire almost a half billion of dollars 
in revenue on the very threshold of an expensive war. Evi- 
dently the czar deemed it more important to his empire and 
his people that he should prosecute the war with men free from 
the influence of alcoholic liquors than that his treasury should 
have a half billion dollars a year for the payment of the 
expenses of the war. 

France very recently has prohibited the sale of absinthe and 
other alcoholic liquors during the war. 

On the 21 St day of November, 1910, William, emperor of 
Germany, in addressing the naval cadets at Flensburg, said in 
part : 

I know very well tliat pleasure in drinking is an old heritage of the 
Germans, hut we must, by self-discipline, free ourselves from the evil. 

In the course of my reign of twenty-two years I have observed that of 
the great number of crimes which have been appealed to me for decision, 
nine-tenths were due to alcohol. 

Formei'ly it used to be considered a smart thing for a youth to take 
and “carry” a great quantity of alcohol. Those ideas belong to the Thirty 
Years’ War, and not longer fit our times. 

Naval service demands a height of effort which it is hardly possible to 
surpass. It is necessary that you be able to endure continual heavy strain 
without exhaustion in order to be fresh for emergencies. In the next great 
war . . . nerve power will decide the victory. Now, the nerves are 

undermined and endangered from youth up by the use of alcohol. Victory 
will lie with the nation that uses the smallest amount of alcohol. There- 
fore do not count the use of alcohol one of your privileges. 

This is a matter of great importance to our navy and to our people. 
If you train the troops to renounce alcohol, I shall have sound and sane 
subjects. The men when they leave the service will carry the thought back 
to the country. I beg your cooperation in this work. 

The emperor evidently believed that it was essential to his 
people that they abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors so 
that they could serve their country well in war. If mental and 
physical fiber of the highest order are important in war, they 
are alike important in peace, for the duties of peace are no less 
important than those of war. If the emperor of Germany deems 
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it detrimental to the naval cadets in the service of his navy to 
use intoxicating liquors, the American people who look well 
to the peace of their country may likewise take steps to provide 
for a sober people to engage in the pursuits of peace. 

It is charged against the liquor trafhc that it is responsible 
for 50 per cent of the crime in the United States; the German 
emperor says nine-tenths of the crime in Germany. That is a 
more severe charge than is made by the advocates of prohibition 
in the United States; but the emperor of Germany makes that 
assertion — that in his empire intoxicating liquor is responsible 
for nine-tenths of the crime. Anything that is responsible for 
so great a percentage of crime ought to be prohibited. 

It is claimed that in the United States the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors is, directly or indirectly, responsible for 25 per 
cent of the poverty, 37 per cent of the pauperism, 45.8 per cent 
of child misery, 25 per cent of insanity, 19.5 per cent of divorces, 
and 50 per cent of the crime. These are grave charges, and 
their truth has not been denied. 

Intoxicating liquors cost the American people for the year 
1913 almost, if not quite, two and one-half billions of dollars. I 
ask in all candor what the American people got for that enor- 
mous sum of money besides poverty, insanity, crime, and misery 
for women and children? What good did they get? Whom 
besides the seller was benefited? 

Today every great railway company in the country prohibits 
the use of intoxicating liquors by its employees. Recently the 
industrial enterprises of the country are following in the lead 
of the railways and are prohibiting the use, of intoxicating 
liquors by their employees. 

A few days ago the Illinois Steel Corporation posted a notice 
over the gates leading into the shops serving notice that the 
employees could choose between the job inside and the use of 
liquor. There is something so deleterious and detrimental and 
harmful in the use of intoxicating liquors that it is worthy of 
the serious consideration of the American people. The question 
is, Is prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale the 
proper means of saving all the people from the harm that comes 
from the use of intoxicating liquors by some of the people? 

Every other means has been tried. The growth of the use 
of intoxicating liquors in the United States is alarming. It is 
said that it fell off in the last year or two. Well, the consump- 
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tion of almost everything fell off in the last year or two, but the 
alarming fact is that there has been an enormous increase in 
the last half century in the United States in the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Has it benefited ' the manhood and the woman- 
hood and the childhood of America? If so, in what respect? 

Any scourge that caused injury to the livestock belonging 
to the American people that the liquor traffic caused to the 
manhod and womanhood and the childhood of America in 1913 
would engage the serious attention of this Congress and of the 
country, and steps would be taken for the elimination of such a 
scourge at any cost. 

The people will have to make some sacrifice in a pecuniary 
way in order to rid themselves of this traffic. It pays a tax 
of nearly half a billion dollars, just about the same amount that 
the czar of Russia sacrificed when he prohibited the traffic in 
his empire. Are the American people willing to do in peace 
what the czar of Russia did on the threshold of war? It is 
now a question for their serious consideration and for yours. 


Bliss, W. D. P. New Encyclopedia of Social Reform p. 967 
Prohibition Prohibits. William P. F. Ferguson 

Prohibition, the opposite of permission, is not a synonym of 
annihilation. Those who say, “prohibition does not prohibit” 
— a self-contradictory proposition — mean that prohibition does 
not annihilate. This is manifestly true of all kinds of prohi- 
bitions in this world, those of the divine government, of family 
government, and of civil government alike. Prohibition does 
not annihilate, not even when it forbids murder, adultery, theft, 
false witness, and Sunday-work. 

Prohibition does not define accomplishment, but only the 
aim and attitude of government toward wrong. License is a 
purchased truce — sometimes a surrender; prohibition is a decla- 
ration of war. License is an edict of toleration — sometimes a 
certificate of “good moral character”; prohibition is a procla- 
mation of outlawry. The first requisite of law is justice. A 
law that sanctions wrong is not law at all, but legislative crime. 
It is not “public sentiment,” but public conscience, out of which 
law should be quarried- Law is an educator. Dueling, and 
smuggling, and liquor selling were once in the “best society.” 
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Gradually the law has made them disreputable. Rum-selling 
under Prohibition is a sneaking fugitive, like counterfeiting — 
not dead, but disgraced, and so shorn of power. 

In Maine children grow up without ever seeing a drunken 
man. In most parts of Kansas and in Iowa, while the Prohi- 
bition law was in force, the law against the saloon is as 
effective as the law against the brothel or the burglar. To 
this fact testify governors, senators, congressmen, pastors, 
physicians, manufacturers — against whose evidence scarcely a 
witness can be brought in rebuttal except “anonymous.” The 
liquor-dealers’ statement that more liquor is consumed under 
Prohibition than without it is canceled by actions that speak 
louder than words, by frantic efforts, at great cost, to defeat 
Prohibition wherever it is proposed. 


Congressional Record. 52:602-9. December 22, 1914 
The Truth About Alcohol. Richmond P. Hobson 

These convictions are permanent, because they are founded 
on questions of fact and not of opinion. They revolve about 
the nature of alcohol, a chemical compound whose properties 
have been definitely ascertained at the hands of science. Whether 
members of this House are “wet” or “dry,” all should acquaint 
themselves with the recent findings of science as to what alcohol 
really is, and the effect it really has upon the human organisms, 
and through the human organisms the political and social 
organisms. In other words, Mr. Speaker, the whole question 
hinges upon the truth about alcohol. 

The Good Book tells us, “And ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 

I assume, Mr. Speaker, that every member in this House will 
be loyal to the truth when in his own reason and in his own 
conscience he has found it. Loyalty to the truth is really the 
true test of a man, whether he is in the image of his Maker 
and is worthy of that dignity that attaches to human life above 
the life of the brute living on the plane of self-preservation. 

I realize full well, Mr. Speaker, how with the deceptive 
properties of alcohol and the powerful financial interests con- 
nected with it the average man of today has been molded in an 
atmosphere of error as to its real nature. The educational 
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effects of his observation as to the harmful effects of drunken- 
ness have been partly dissipated by the constant reiteration that 
the harm comes from the abuse and not the temperate use, 
the results of which do not appear on the surface. As a matter 
of fact the effect of the moderate use of alcoholic beverages 
spread over the whole nation has done and is doing vastly 
more harm than all the drunkenness and intemperance combined. 

The substance about which this whole question revolves is a 
chemical compound of the group of the oxide derivatives of the 
hydrocarbons, its formula being C2H5(OH), 2 atoms of carbon, 
6 of hydrogen, and i of oxygen. Among the other members 
of this group may be mentioned carbolic acid, chloral hydrate — 
popularly called chloral — morphine, and strychnine. Alcohol is 
produced by the process of fermentation, in which process fer- 
ment germs devour glucose in solution derived from grain, 
grapes, and other substances, and in their life processes they 
throw off waste products like other living organisms. One of 
the waste products is the gas that causes bubbling. The other 
waste product is the liquid alcohol. Alcohol is then the toxin, 
the loathsome excretion of a living organism. It comes under 
the general law governing toxins, namely, the toxin of one form 
of life is a poison to the form of life that produced it and a 
poison to every other form of life of a higher order. The 
ferment germs are single-cell germs — the lowest form of life 
known — consequently their toxin, alcohol, is a poison to all forms 
of life, whether plants, animals, or men — a poison to the ele- 
mental protoplasm out of which all forms of life are constructed. 
The first scientific finding about alcohol is that “alcohol is a pro- 
toplasmic poison.” An organic substance placed in alcohol is 
preserved indefinitely, because no living thing — neither germs of 
decomposition nor the ferment germs themselves — can penetrate 
the alcohol. 

We must therefore surrender all our preconceived ideas about 
the supposed food value and benefits of alcohol, even in the 
smallest quantities. As an illustration, one mug of mild beer — 
supposed to be beneficial and helpful — ^will in thirty minutes 
lower the efficiency of the average soldier 36 per cent in aiming 
his rifle. 

Alcohol has the property of chloroform and ether of pene- 
trating actually into the nerve fibers themselves, putting the 
tissues under an anesthetic which prevents pain at first, but 
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when the anesthetic effect is over discomfort follows throughout 
the tissues of the whole body, particularly the nervous system', 
which causes a craving for relief by recourse to the very sub- 
stance that produced the disturbance. This craving grows 
directly with the amount and regularity of the drinking. 

The poisoning attack of alcohol is specially severe in the 
cortex cerebrum — the top part of the brain — where resides the 
center of inhibition, or of wdll power, causing partial paralysis, 
which liberates lower activities otherwise held in control, causing 
a man to be more of a brute, but to imagine that he has been 
stimulated, when he is really partially paralyzed. This center 
of inhibition is the seat of the will power, which of necessity 
declines a little in strength every time partial paralysis takes 
place. 

Thus a man is little less of a man after each drink he takes. 
In this way continued drinking causes a progressive weakening 
of the will and a progressive growing of the craving, so that 
after a time, if persisted in, there must come a point where the 
will power cannot control the craving and the victim is in the 
grip of the habit. 

When the drinking begins young the power of the habit 
becomes overwhelming, and the victim might as well have 
shackles. It is estimated that there are 5,000,000 heavy drinkers 
and drunkards in America, and these men might as well have a 
ball and chain on their ankles, for they are more abject slaves 
than those black men who were driven by slave drivers. 

It is vain for us to think that slavery has been abolished. 
There are nearly twice as many slaves, largely white men, today 
than there were black men slaves in America at any one time. 

These victims are driven imperatively to procure their liquor, 
no matter at what cost. A few thousand brewers and distillers 
making up the organizations composing the great liquor trust, 
have a monopoly of the supply, and they therefore own these 
5,000,000 slaves and through them they are able to collect 
$2,500,000,000 cash from the American people every year. 

In this way nearly two-thirds of all the money in circulation 
in America in the course of a year passes into the hands of the 
liquor trust. 

Very little of the money paid for liquor remains in circula- 
tion locally, because liquor employs so few men for the capital 
invested and pays them such poor wages. 
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Labor unions ought to realize that liquor is their deadliest 
enemy. It lowers the standard o£ character and the standard 
of living of labor. It dissipates the earnings of labor, interferes 
with savings, and increases the dependence of labor upon the 
will of capital. It breeds the violence and disorder that often 
bring labor’s cause into disrepute and give the victory to their 
opponents. In an industrial struggle, as in any other struggle, if 
both opponents are sober, there is good chance for arbitration. 
If one side is debauched by liquor, it will lose. The road to 
solve the problems between capital and labor is to make the 
whole country dry as the mining regions of Colorado were made 
dry in the strike. ' If the capital now invested in liquor were 
put to useful channels it would employ more than a million and 
a half additional men, wage-earners, and largely solve the prob- 
lem of the unemployed. This tremendous increase in the 
demand for labor would cause a general rise in wages and a 
corresponding rise in the standard of living. 

Railroads, armies, manufacturing plants, and other employers 
of men are rapidly coming to realize the heavy toll of inefficiency 
and loss of productiveness on the part of men in their employ 
even from moderate drinking. Scientific management of modern 
industry in every branch is rapidly coming to demand total 
abstinence. 

Investigations in connection with employers’ liability for 
accident and sickness are rapidly disclosing the responsibility of 
liquor for the bulk of the accidents and the sickness in mines, 
mills, and shops and other operations. 

My figures indicate a general loss of efficiency of about 21J/2 
per cent for the American producer, on the average. This en- 
tails an economic loss of over $8,000,000,000 by the nation. As 
I shall point out in a few moments, liquor causes the premature 
death of about 700,000 American citizens every year. This entails 
an economic loss of about five billions. 

I call attention of members to the charts that show that 
liquor is causing the bulk of the crime, pauperism, and insanity 
and, leaving the support of these upon the public, causes a 
burden in direct taxation upon the American people of nearly 
two billions. Taking away from our people, as pointed out 
above, two and one-half billions, the sum total of the economic 
burden laid upon the shoulders of the nation approximates the 
total sum of about $16,000,000,000. We call the federal govern- 
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ment extravagant when it lays a burden of one billion for pur- 
poses of uplift and we stand by complacently as liquor places a 
burden of sixteen billions for purposes of degeneracy and de- 
struction, and there are some so deluded as to imagine that the 
government should encourage liquor because of the paltry two 
hundred and odd millions of revenue. Let no enlightened mem- 
ber talk about the need of liquor revenues. I say to him what 
Mr. Gladstone said to the deputation of brewers who made the 
same claim: 

Give me a sober people who do not waste their substance on strong drink 
and 1 will find ready means of raising the necessary revenues for their 
government. 

The liquor trust through its vast hordes of money corrupts 
our elections, not onl^^ to control the results in wet and dry 
campaigns, but the election of officers and political parties sub- 
servient to liquor interests. In many wet and dry campaigns 
bankers have been put under duress and required to notify 
farmers, merchants, and other business men that they would call 
in their loans if the elections went dry. 

The growing degenerate vote directly due to liquor is now 
menacing not only the elections in our great cities, but in the 
states that have large cities, and even in the nation itself. Liquor 
not only creates this degenerate vote, but it also keeps a corrup- 
tion fund available to purchase that vote, and does not hesitate 
to spend vast sums for this purpose. In this way it stands with 
club in hand over politicians and political parties. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the menace of this great 
blighting influence in our political life, by which our elections 
cannot be normal and political forces cannot follow in their 
normal course without cross currents and counter currents. It 
is vain to hope for honest elections until the country is dry. 

The liberties and institutions of a free people must depend 
for their perpetuity upon the average standard of character of 
the electorate. In America where we have manhood suffrage 
pfe degeneracy produced, particularly in big cities, is under- 
^Wng the foundations of our institutions. 

It is this same lowering of the average standard of character 
of the citizenship in the past that entailed the overthrow of the 
liberties of Greece and Rome and other republics. It seems 
rather ironical for liquor men to call upon the name of liberty. 

Through control of political parties and politicians and from 
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the supply of needed revenues liquor gets a strangle hold upon 
the government, and for ages governments have largely looked 
to liquor to supply revenues and give support for continuance in 
power. 

It is a clear sign of the times to note the general change of 
attitude of the governments of Europe toward liquor. All gov- 
ernments should now be in full possession of the findings of 
science as to the real nature of alcohol, consequently when the 
general war broke out in Europe the governments, though in 
great need of revenues, promptly took advantage of the powers 
conferred under martial law to strike liquor a deadly blow. 

Shortly after the promulgation of martial law the Russian 
government, in spite of the loss of hundreds of millions in 
revenue, issued a proclamation to compel prohibition of the 
national drink — vodka. This order has been made permanent 
and, broadly speaking, the Russian empire is to remain dry 
forever. 

The French government likewise issued a proclamation of 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of absinthe, and has 
since extended this to include other distilled liquors. 

After the proclamation of martial law the German gov- 
ernment closed down the breweries throughout the empire and 
has promulgated drastic measures for pi*ohibition in the war 
zone of the east. When a child is born in Germany the govern- 
ment sends a card to the mother warning against the deadly 
nature of alcohol. When a child enters public school in Berlin 
the Prussian government sends an anti-alcohol card to the father 
and mother by the child. 

It seems too bad that the Germans who have cast their lot 
in America should not have caught the progressive spirit of 
the fatherland. Eight hundred German scientists, Ii6 of them- 
professors in German universities, have made a unanimous 
report on the nature of beverage alcohol, recommending its 
complete elimination. A German staff physician of the German 
army has announced that “we should not discuss modera^Mi 
with a man. The thing has long since been settled by scie^®.’ 
The use of narcotic poisons is simply indecent and criminal?^ - 

It should be a source of humiliation to well-informed Ameri- 
cans that our government shows no indications of change of 
attitude toward liquor. Our need for revenue is much less 
than that of the nations at war, and yet in sections i and 2 of 
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the revenue bill recently passed we turned to liquor for nearly 
one-half the total amount, strengthening the hold of liquor upon 
the finances of the government. Liquor has the same strangle 
hold upon the throat of our government today that slavery 
had before i860. Congress has not permitted the cotton planter 
to deposit his cotton in bond, but it has done everything for 
the distiller so he can place his liquor in bond and on these 
warrants get financial advances. 

The first finding of science that alcohol is a protoplasmic 
poison and the second finding that it is an insidious, habit- 
forming drug, though of great importance, are as unimportant 
when compared with the third finding, that alcohol degenerates 
the character of men and tears down their spiritual nature. 
Like the other members of the group of oxide derivatives of 
hydrocarbons, alcohol is not only a general poison, but it has a 
chemical afiinity or deadly appetite for certain particular tissues. 
Strychnine tears down the spinal cord. Alcohol tears down the 
top part of the brain in a man, attacks certain tissues in an 
animal, certain cells in a flower. It has been established that 
whatever the line of a creature’s evolution alcohol will attack 
that line. Every type and every species is evolving in building 
from generation to generation along some particular line. Man 
is evolving in the top part of the brain, the seat of the will 
power, the seat of the moral senses, and of the spiritual nature, 
the recognition of right and wrong, the consciousness of God 
and of duty and of brotherly love and of self-sacrifice. 

All life in the universe is founded upon the principle of evo- 
lution. Alcohol directly reverses that principle. Man has risen 
from the savage up through successive steps to the level of the 
semi-savage, the semi-civilized, and the highly civilized. 

Liquor promptly degenerates the red man, throws him back 
into savagery. It will promptly put a tribe on the warpath. 

Liquor will actually make a brute out of a negro, causing 
him to commit unnatural crimes. 

^^he effect is the same on the white man, though the white 
being further evolved it takes longer time to reduce him 
tWme same level. Starting young, however, it does not take 
a very long time to speedily cause a man in the forefront of 
civilization to pass through the successive stages and become 
semi-civilized, semi-savage, savage, and, at last, below the brute. 

The spiritual nature of man gives dignity to his life above 
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the life of the brute. It is this spiritual nature of man that 
makes him in the image of his Maker, so that the Bible referred 
to man as being a little lower than the angels. It is a tragedy 
to blight the physical life. No measure can be made of 
blighting the spiritual life. 

Nature does not tolerate reversing its evolutionary principle, 
and proceeds automatically to exterminate any creature, any 
animal, any race, any species that degenerates. Nature adopts 
two methods of extermination — one to shorten the life, the other 
to blight the offspring. 

Alcohol, even in small quantities, attacks all the vital organs 
and the nervous system, the tissues, and the blood. A large 
percentage of premature deaths arising from disease are due to 
this cause. The attack on the blo’od lowers the efficiency of the 
white blood corpuscles to destroy the disease germs, exposing 
the drinker far more than the abstainer to the ravages of con- 
sumption, pneumonia, typhoid, and other germ diseases. The 
records of insurance companies show that in the periods from 
twenty-five to forty-five the mortality of total abstainers is only 
a fraction of that of the average. This means that the bulk of 
deaths in young manhood are due to alcohol. It means that 
people ought not to die in their prime any more than animals. 

The records of the insurance companies show that a man 
starting at the age of 20 as a total abstainer lives to the average 
age of 65, whereas starting at the age of 20 as a moderate 
drinker he dies at 51, losing over fourteen years, or a cutting 
down of nearly one-third of his days. 

Starting at the age of twenty as a heavy drinker a man dies 
at thirty-five, a sheer loss of two-thirds of the span of his whole 
life. 

We are dying at the rate of 1,000 deaths per 61,000 of tho 
population. Total abstainers in our midst are dying at the rate 
of 560 per 61,000 of the population, though living under the 
same conditions. The latter figures are those applied to adult 
males as shown by the insurance companies’ figures. Inve^fa- 
tions show that the shortening of life of the offspring 
greater and more serious than that of the parent, as I will ^nt 
out later, and since the adult males are the fathers of the young 
of both sexes it is on the side of conservatism to apply the 
proportion to the whole population, so that we can conservatively 
say that 440 additional deaths are caused every year per 61,000 
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of the population — deaths that are premature and unnecessary. 
This means that alcohol actually kills fully 700,000 American 
citizens every year. 

When these figures were first printed they were subject to 
some ridicule and to many attempts to disprove them. Several 
German scientists have employed the same methods of reasoning, 
and the liquor interests of the continent have a standing offer 
of 6,000 marks to any scientist that can disprove the figures of 
the great insurance companies which are the foundation of this 
awful conclusion. 

When the great Titanic sank in mid-ocean with her precious 
cargo and shocked the whole world, she carried down less than 
1,600 souls. Alcohol carries down to a premature grave every 
day more than 2,000 American souls. 

Mr. Gladstone in the maturity of his philosophy announced 
that “strong drink is more destructive than the historic scourges 
of war, pestilence, and famine combined.” The old philosopher 
was eminently correct. Many battles have been fought in history 
for which there is no authentic report of the casualty, but of 
those of which there are records, from the Macedonian war, 
300 B.C., down to and including the Russo-Japanese war, the 
sum total foots up to 2,800,000 killed and wounded, which, being 
apportioned, would make a little more than 2,100,000 wounded 
and a little less than 700,000 killed. Bearing in mind the qualify- 
ing circumstances, it can be generally said, therefore, that 
alcohol brings to a premature grave more Americans in one 
year than all the wars of the world, as recorded, have killed 
on the field of battle in 2,300 years. 

When the great war in Europe is over it will be found that 
the sum total killed on the field of battle for all nations will 
average less than 1,500 a day. Alcohol averages 2,000 Americans 
a day. Europe is really in the eyes of nature better off today 
in the midst of her great tragedy than she has been for centuries, 
because Europe is almost dry. The convention of life insurance 
presidents recently announced that Russia is saving fully 50,000 
li#§\of her adult males per year from her recent prohibition 
order, which in a brief period of time will far more than make 
up for the soldiers killed in battle. No great nation was ever 
overthrown in war until after its vitality had been undermined 
by degeneracy arising from alcoholic dissipation. 

When a soldier falls on the field of battle we all realize the 
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tragedy, but in reality it is only his physical life that has been 
snuffed out. The bullet that pierced the brave soldier’s heart 
never touched his character. When his soul rose to appear 
before its Maker it had no wound. But when the victim is 
stretched out in premature death from alcohol not only are his 
heart and other 'organs and tissues of his body wounded but 
the ghastly wound is the rent torn in his soul. 

Civilized nations forbid in warfare the use of flat-nosed 
bullets that spatter in the flesh and bone. Alcohol uses dum- 
dums that not only spatter in the flesh and bone but crash into 
the soul. 

I realize full well how cruel war is, having had friends of 
mine among Spanish officers, men who had been kind to me in 
prison, who had treated me like a brother, mortally wounded, 
dying in agony. On board the Spanish wrecks shortly after the 
battle of Santiago I saw the dead men about the decks where 
they had fallen at their posts of duty. I realized they were 
brave men and good men, and my soul cried out at the cruelty 
of their being killed at our hands. I realized not only the 
cruelty but also the calamity of war, particularly when it over- 
takes a nation unprepared as our nation is; but if I had to 
choose one or the other of these two destructive agents, alcohol 
or war, I would rather see America, sober, stand alone and face 
the combined world ; I would rather see my country, as defense- 
less as I know she is, face all the great armies of the world 
rather than to see this great internal destroyer continue 
unchecked his deadly ravages throughout our land. 

Alcohol makes a deadly attack upon the organ of reproduc- 
tion in both male and female, and upon the nervous system of 
the little life before birth in the embryonic period. One-half of i 
per cent of alcohol in solution, such as a future mother might 
easily have in her circulation in attending a banquet or fashion- 
able dinner, drinking only wine or beer, will, oft repeated, kill 
the little life and endanger the life and health of the mother. 

If both parents are moderate drinkers, drinking but one glass 
of wine or beer per day at one meal, the effect will more than 
quadruple the chances of miscarriage of the mother, increasing 
over 400 per cent the dangers and sufferings in maternity, and 
will nearly double the percentage of their children that will die 
the first year in infancy. The children of drinking parents on 
the whole die off four to fivefold more rapidly than the children 
of abstaining parents. 
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This means that scores and scores of thousands of little 
children die every year from cruel wounds inflicted upon their 
little lives before they were born at the hands of their parents 
who did not know. 

If both parents are alcoholic one child in five of those that 
do survive will become. insane before it is grown. One child in 
seven will be born deformed. One child in three will become 
epileptic, hysterical, or feeble-minded. Only one child in six 
will be normal; five out of six will be blighted. 

On the other hand, if both parents are total abstainers, there 
will be no more dangers and suffering in maternity than in the 
case of other species ,* and no matter how hard the lot in life of 
the parents may be, nine out of ten of their children will be 
absolutely normal. These children normally born will be easy 
to bring up, and, kept safe from degeneracy in their youth, will 
tend to rise one degree higher and nobler in character than their 
parents, following the line of the species evolution. If a family 
or a nation is sober, nature in its normal course will cause 
them to rise to a higher civilization. If a family or nation, 
on the other hand, is debauched by liquor, it must decline and 
ultimately perish. 

Rome during long centuries was frugal and abstemious, 
practicing absolute Prohibition within its walls, and during this 
period we see the wonderful rise of the Roman Empire. When 
the Romans gathered into their great city and the youth gave 
themselves over to dissipation, we see the decline and finally 
the fall of that great empire. Similarly the other nations and 
empires of the past have risen only to fall. 

We are all familiar with thoroughbred races of horses, 
dogs, and so forth, but who ever heard of a thoroughbred race 
of men? We know that great aggregates of plants and animals 
continue to rise, but a great nation is only born to die. Here- 
tofore a nation has only been able to rise to a certain level, 
when, gathering in great cities, liquor has overtaken the youth 
and a great millstone has settled about its neck. Back it sanlc, 
never to rise again. We stand in the presence of this most 
startling discovery of science — ^that alcohol has absolutely 
disrupted the orderly evolution of the great human species. 

Science has thus demonstrated that alcohol is a protoplasmic 
poison, poisoning all living things; that alcohol is a habit- 
forming drug that shackles millions of our citizens and main- 
tains slavery in our midst; that it lowers in a fearful way the 
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standard of efficiency of the nation, reducing enormously the 
national wealth, entailing startling burdens of taxation, encum- 
bering the public with the care of crime, pauperism, and 
insanity; that it corrupts politics and public servants, corrupts 
the government, corrupts the public morals, lowers terrifically 
the average standard of character of the citizenship, and under- 
mines the liberties and institutions of the nation; that it under- 
mines and blights the home and the family, checks education, 
attacks the young when they are entitled to protection, under- 
mines the public health, slaughtering, killing, and wounding our 
citizens many fold times more than war, pestilence, and famine 
combined; that it blights the progeny of the nation, flooding the 
land with a horde of degenerates; that it strikes deadly blows 
at the life of the nation itself and at the very life of the race, 
:*eversing the great evolutionary principles of nature and the 
purposes of the Almighty. 

There can be but one verdict, and that is this great destroyer 
must be destroyed. The time is ripe for fulfilment. The present 
generation, the generation to which we belong, must cut this 
millstone of degeneracy from the neck of humanity. 

What is the remedy for this great organic disease that is 
nation-wide and world- wide in its blight? Evidently the treat- 
ment must itself be organic and must itself be nation-wide 
and world-wide. 

We can look to nature and find out in what organic treatment 
consists, for instance, in diseases of the body physical. In the 
case of a cure for such a disease the cure consists not in the 
curing of the old disease tissues, but in the growth of young 
tissue, and the very essence of the cure is to insure that the 
disease or contagion shall not extend to the young tissue, giving 
nature an opportunity to grow the cure. 

The cure of the old drinkers is not nature's cure for such 
an organic disease. It is not possible by enactment of a law to 
make old drinkers stop drinking, to change the deep-seated 
habits of a lifetime. The amendment proposed in this resolu- 
tion does not undertake to coerce old drinkers or to regulate 
the use of liquor by the individual. 

The cure for this disease lies in the stopping of the debauch- 
ing of the young. Our generation must establish such conditions 
that hereafter the young will grow up sober. This proposed 
amendment is scientifically drawn to attain this end. 
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Upon this all must agree. A man may drink himself, but if 
he is a good man he would love to see such conditions estab- 
lished that the young hereafter would grow up sober. 

I call the attention of members to the chart showing that 
68 per cent of all the drunkards had their habits contracted 
before they were 21, 30 per cent before they W'Cre 16, and 7 
per cent before they were 12. Less than 2 per cent of men begin 
to drink after they are grown and settled down. Some vast 
agent in our midst is systematically teaching the boys to drink 
and debauching the youth. Who is it that carries on this sinful 
business? Certainly it is not the drinkers. A man may drink, 
but unless he is a hopeless degenerate he would not teach boys 
to drink. I have known many drinkers, but I have never yet 
knowm one who made a habit of teaching boys to drink. This 
sinister agent is the liquor trust of America. 

Tens of thousands of paid agents all over the land are carry- 
ing out this devilish work. The most deadly work thus far 
has been in the cities where it is hard for parents to keep track 
of their boys, but it extends to towns and is now being system- 
atically extended to country settlements. The usual method in 
cities is to operate where boys come together, sometimes having 
the boys’ rendevous in saloons but more frequently in pool 
rooms and other places of amusement, sometimes on vacant lots. 
The boot-legger or licensed agent of the liquor trust arranges to 
have the boys drink before breaking up to be sociable or as a 
sign of manliness. To better influence the young boy who is 
just beginning a special drink is prepared called “Cincinnati,” 
which is sweetened to appeal to the boy’s taste. In some cases 
where it is difficult to reach the boys through agents, as for 
instance in the state of Oklahoma, the liquor trust has written 
to them giving them numbers so that without the knowledge of 
their parents, by mail or express, they can ship them liquor free. 

In order to effectively and scientifically solve this question 
we must discover and must remove the motive. What is the 
motive of the liquor trust in this vast debauching of the youth? 
Some have assumed that the motive is to harm the boys, blight- 
ing the homes, and degenerating society in general. On this 
assumption many have set about heaping abuse upon the agents 
of the great liquor trust. For my part I realize this is not the 
motive, that most of these agents are in the business to make 
a living, and that the business has come down in natural courses 
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from the past, an occupation for which the whole of society 
stands responsible. Recognizing this, I have abused none; I 
have no bitterness ; I have no desire to harm any man’s business, 

Mr. John McCullough, president of the Green River Distilling 
Co., of Owensboro, Ky., one of the big liquor men of the coun- 
try, has written to the big men in the business, suggesting that 
the wise thing to do would be to stop fighting and ask for 
terms on the basis of being allowed ten years in which to 
adjust their business and for the government to set aside lo 
per cent of the revenue collected from the business every year, 
and at the end of the ten years for this fund to be used to 
compensate those engaged in the business when the business is 
closed. I have no authority to speak for others, but I do not 
hesitate to say that if such a course were pursued by the liquor 
trust it would certainly have my sympathetic consideration for 
statutory adjustment. The South could have received hundreds 
of millions of dollars for its slaves without war, but when it 
chose war it could not come back after war and hope to receive 
a dollar in compensation. The conditions are analogous for 
the liquor traffic, though liquor has no real legal vested rights, 
as held by slavery. If liquor continues its barbaric warfare to 
the bitter end, it need not come asking for compensation. 

The real motive in teaching the boys to drink is to develop 
future customers. With a reasonably small outlay the liquor 
trust can develop this appetite in the young and when the 
young grow up with an appetite then as men they buy the 
liquor, over the supply of which the liquor trust has a monopoly. 
The large profits in the sale of their goods to customers thus 
developed is the real motive of the great liquor trust in sys- 
tematically debauching the youth of the nation. 

The real scientific way to cure this evil therefore is to remove 
the motive — the profits in the sale of the goods. Clearly, this 
cannot be done by undertaking to coerce those who drink, but 
it can be done by prohibiting the sale and everything that relates 
to the sale, particularly to the manufacture for sale. This can 
be done the more readily as barter and sale for profit have been 
subject to public .control since the earliest days. 

When the motive is removed and the liquor interests can no 
longer derive profits from the sale, then the great liquor trust 
of necessity will disintegrate. The debauching of the young 
will thus end and the young generation will grow up sober. 

In this way no effort is made to coerce any citizen. Some 
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old drinkers desiring to stop will take advantage of the changed 
environment and stop, and other old drinkers desiring to do so 
will continue drinking until they die, subject to local or state 
regulation or control; but when they die no new drinkers will 
take their place and the next generation will be sober. This 
method thus takes no chance of invading the sanctity of the 
home or the liberties of the individual. Some men may feel that 
they have an inherent right to drink liquor, but no man will 
feel that he has a right to sell liquor. The proposed amendment 
does not touch the question of the use of liquor, and partakes 
in no manner of the nature of a sumptuary measure. 

Tw3ve*^cisions of the United States Supreme Court have 
declared that no citizen has an inherent right to sell liquor. 
What this amendment does is to declare that the liquor trust 
shall not for petty lucre continue to debauch the young; that 
neither federal government, nor state, nor any citizens shall 
fatten upon the weaknesses and miseries of the people. 

In carrying out the prohibition of the sale, manufacture for 
sale, and all that relates to sale, the next question that arises 
is whether the scope of the prohibition should be limited to 
small units, like the town and the county, or should extend to 
the large units making it state-wide and nation-wide. It is 
good to have a town dry rather than wet. It is better to have 
a county dry rather than wet; but if prohibition is by the small 
unit, then wet towns and wet counties will be found near by, 
and the virus there generated will pass over continuously and 
reinfect the dry town and the dry county. It is a good thing 
to cut out one root of a cancer, it is a better thing to cut out 
another root, but as long as a single root remains it will gen- 
erate the virus and inject it into the circulation and reinfect the 
whole system. As long as there is one state in the Union that 
is wet it will be the base of operations and source of supply 
for the national liquor trust, from which, through interstate 
commerce, to infect all the other states. Poison generated in 
any part of the body, projected into the circulation, will reach 
all parts of the body, and no part can protect itself. The states 
cannot protect themselves against interstate commerce, nor can 
Congress delegate to the states this power. The liquor traffic is 
the most interestate of all business. Their organization is a 
national organization. It is dealt with by the national gov- 
ernment. 

Under our present system limiting Prohibition to small units 
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the great liquor trust has trampled upon the rights of states, 
of counties, and of towns, and has taken pride in proclaiming 
that “prohibition does not prohibit/' 

This pose of the liquor outlaw that he is above the operations 
of local law is a complete and conclusive demonstration of the 
need of a national law. There can be no cure of a cancer until 
all the roots have been cut out, until no centers of contagion 
are left to reinfect. Local option in various forms, and even 
state-wide Prohibition, though valuable and useful, have not 
proved adequate. Our whole experience shows that Prohibition 
must be national. 

If Congress, in the exercise of the taxing power, should 
undertake to establish Prohibition by statute, the great liquor 
trust would not permanently disintegrate, because what any one 
Congress can do another Congress can undo. Wet and dry 
elections would be continually following each other all the time, 
and the country would be wet part of the time and dry part of 
the time, and the youth would not have time to grow up sober — 
the remedy would only be superficial. 

To cure this organic disease we must have recourse to the 
organic law. The people themselves must act upon this question. 
A generation must be prevailed upon to place Prohibition in 
their own constitutional law, and such a generation could be 
counted upon to keep it in the constitution during its lifetime. 
The liquor trust of necessity would disintegrate. The youth 
would grow up sober. The final, scientific conclusion is that 
we must have constitutional Prohibition, prohibiting only the 
sale, the manufacture for sale, and everything that pertains to 
the sale, and invoke the power of both federal and state gov- 
ernments for enforcement. The resolution is drawn to fill 
these requirements. 


American Issue, Ohio Edition, 23:2. June 25, 1915 
Labor Would Gain by Prohibition. Irving Fisher 

The workman should not only not be injured by Prohi- 
bition, but he would be benefited by the wiping away of all 
liquor industries. He would be benefited: 

First, by saving him from the physiological poison of alcohol, 
thus increasing his working (and therefore producing and 
earning) capacity. 
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Second, it would lengthen life and increase the working 
period of life for workmen. 

Third, it would save for productive and useful ends the vast 
amount of grapes and grain which are now worse than wasted. 

Fourth, it would enable the workmen now engaged in these 
lines to turn their attention to producing in other more useful 
and more beneficial directions. At present the men who work 
in connection with the liquor industries waste their work socially 
because they render no equivalent to society, but on the 
contrary, injure society instead. 

But even the dislocation which would be caused by sweeping 
away the production of alcohol, is, I believe, much less than 
the working men imagine, for many of the industries associated 
with the production of alcohol could be continued without much 
jar by adapting them to somewhat related lines. One whisky 
manufacturer, for example, has already put an anchor to wind- 
ward by producing grape juice, I believe. There are similar 
examples from other industries. Factories have changed from 
the manufacture of bicycles to the manufacture of typewriters or 
automobiles or firearms. 

Of course, it would be idle, as well as wrong to attempt to 
convince all workmen directly associated with the production of 
alcohol that they personally would gain by abolishing the 
industry. But it ought to be possible to convince workmen as a 
whole where their interests lie. Personally, I have no doubt as 
far as labor as a whole is concerned, that those who would 
be even temporarily injured, would be the negligible percentage, 
while those who would be permanently injured would be a 
negligible fraction of i per cent. The other 99 per cent would 
be greatly benefited. 


Prohibition in Kansas. Statement Issued by Gov. Arthur 
Capper. March 25, 1915 

The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association is cir- 
culating much literature throughout the country, which is so 
distinctly misleading and harmful that prompt and forceful 
repudiation of its contents is imperative. 

The liquor interests do not fight fairly ; they resort to false- 
hood and innuendo and subterfuge. What else is left to them? 
Can they defend the gambling, the resorts they own and use to 
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retail their poison? There is one thing, and one alone, that the 
liquor interests can do, and that is to wade into the statistical 
masses of the census, trusting to the confusing power of twisted 
figures to make black appear white in the eyes of the average 
man. 

The liquor interests have declared, in effect, that the legisla- 
ture of Kansas has lied; that more than 700 editors of Kansas 
have lied; that every political party of Kansas has lied; that 
every minister and school teacher of Kansas has lied; that the 
president of the Kansas State Retailers’ Association has lied; 
that the president of the State Bankers’ Association and 166 
bankers of Kansas have lied; that the president of the State 
Medical Society has lied; that the president of the commercial 
clubs of Kansas has lied; that the governor of the state of 
Kansas and many state officials have lied; that 457,000 people 
who piled a majority on the wet candidate, Mr. Billard, in the 
last election, and thereby endorsed Prohibition, have lied. 

CaheWs "Facts about Kansas’^ 

Just at present the wholesale liquor dealers are circulating 
an article by Royal E. Cabell on ‘Tacts about Prohibition in 
Kansas.” Mr. Cabell says that Kansas’s death rate figures are 
unreliable, for “Kansas is not in the registration area.” So 
he takes the death rate of Kansas cities and compares them 
with the state death rate of license states, and makes no explana- 
tion that the rate in the latter case is dragged down by rural 
statistics. Since Mr. Cabell first wrote his article, Kansas has 
been admitted to the registration area, but the liquor people are 
still industriously circulating the statement — “Kansas figures are 
not accepted by the United States Government.” 

Cabell infers that Kansas has a rate of death by violence, 
excluding suicide, of 123. In 1912, according to Dr. J. S. Crum- 
bine, secretary of the board of health, the rate of violent deaths 
in Kansas was 60.8, including both accidents and homicides. 
Mr. Cabell has taken the figures for leading cities and compared 
them with the figures covering both cities and rural districts in 
license states. He infers that the rate of suicide in Kansas is 
22 to the 100,000. According to the figures of Dr. Crumbine, 
the rate of suicide in Kansas in 1912 was 12.2. 

If, in this literature, issued by the liquor men, they want to 
set forth facts on which intelligent opinion may be formed, why 
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does it not say in this connection that the death rate in Kansas 
in connection with all of those causes of death in which alcohol 
prominently figures is, in nearly every case, below that of nearby 
states and is in every single case below that of the registration 
area? Why, for instance, would it not illuminate the problem to 
say that while the death rate in the registration area from 
cirrhosis of the liver was 14, in Kansas in 1912 it was only 7? 
Why not say that while the death rate from violent deaths in 
in the registration area was 91.2, in Kansas it was 60.8? It 
might even be well to bring out the fact that while the death 
rate from homicide in the registration area was 6.6, the homicide 
rate in Kansas in 1912 was 4.8. It undoubtedly would be 
instructive to say that the death rate in the registration area 
from suicide was 16.2, and in Kansas in 1912 was 12.2. The 
death rate from Bright’s disease in the registration area was 
87.5, and in Kansas only 55.4; for pneumonia in the registratipn 
area 89.2, and in Kansas in 1912 it was 45.6. 

Mr. Cabell does not say these things. They contain “the 
whole truth,” and the whole truth would be fatal to Mr. Cabell’s 
cause. 


Divorce 

Mr. Cabell figures that Kansas has a divorce rate of 286, but 
the latest available reports from the United States Government 
do not agree with him. For the five years, 1898 to 1902 inclu- 
sive, the rate of divorce in Kansas, according to the United 
States Government, was 109 (not 286). Divorce statistics are 
so chaotic and are affected by such varying conditions that it is 
not possible to make a reasonable comparison, but when Mr. 
Cabell makes an error of 177 to the 100,000, considerably more 
than doubling the Kansas rate for purposes of his propaganda, 
when he carefully refrains from saying that the divorce rate in 
the Prohibition state of North Dakota is only 88; that in Ari- 
zona (then license) it was 120; in Arkansas (then license) 136; 
in Colorado (then license) 158; in Idaho (then license) 120; 
in Indiana 142; in Montana 167; in Oregon (then license) 134; 
in Oklahoma (then license) 129; in Wyoming 118; in Texas 
131 ; in Washington (then license) 184 — when he ignores these 
significant facts and continues his false figures, there is no 
reason why he should receive consideration, 

Mr. Cabell says that fifteen license states have a rate of 
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divorce to wives because o£ husbands’ drunkenness lower than 
the rate in Kansas. But he carefully kicks sand over the 
important fact that drunkenness is not a cause for divorce in 
Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and Texas. Even 
then, what is the sense in saying that fifteen license states have 
a lower rate of divorce for drunkenness than Kansas ? It simply 
makes obvious the fact that thirty-two, states have a higher rate. 

In regard to this divorce question, something further should 
be said. Divorce is not common among foreign-born citizens or 
among the population of our great industrial centers. Some 
women accept their daily beating uncomplainingly. In states 
where the population is largely native American, where women 
demand consideration on the part of their husbands, a rough 
tongue-lashing is very apt to result in a divorce. 

Prisons 

It is stated in this literature that Kansas has a higher life 
prisoner rate than twenty-one other states. But it omits the 
important fact that there is no capital punishment in Kansas. 
Kansas imprisons its murderers for life; Illinois punishes them 
with death. The thing is so obvious as to be ridiculous. 

We suggest to Mr. Cabell and his employers that they present 
to the people of the United States these facts : 

The prison rate in 1910 for the entire United States was 
121.4; in Kansas it was 91.1; in North Dakota, another Pro- 
hibition state, it was 63. In the same year the rate of commit- 
ments to prison in the United States was 520, and in Kansas 
it was only 200, while the average rate of the license states in 
the west north central division, in which Kansas is located, 
was 465. The following table, showing the rate of commitments 
to prison in the whole United States, in the division of states 
in which Kansas is located, and in all the states of that division, 
brings out the truth in startling fashion: 


United States - 520 

Minnesota * • * 499 

Missouri 481 

South Dakota 273 

Kansas 

West North Central (average o£ license states) 465 

Iowa (then license) S^S 
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North Dakota 163 

Nebraska 482 

Colorado (then license) 610 


Delinquent Juveniles 

In regard to the question o£ juvenile delinquency Mr. Cabell 
says that nineteen states had a lower rate than had Kansas. 
The fact is that some of these states had no juvenile delinquents 
at all, because they had no such system. Consequently, they 
show up much better than Kansas. 

It also affects the situation that some states that have juvenile 
delinquency systems have them in an undeveloped state; some 
states have an extensive parole system; some states spank the 
children for offenses that put them in charge in other states. 
Why should not Mr. Cabell say that North Dakota, a Prohibition 
state, has the lowest juvenile delinquency rate in the west 
central division of states? Why should he not say, for instance, 
that Nebraska, which he compares with Kansas, had a percentage 
of discharge and parole of 51 as compared with a percentage of 
39 in Kansas? These are some of the things that it is necessary 
for Mr. Cabell and the wholesale liquor dealers to avoid as 
carefully as a British grainship avoids the glint of a periscope. 

Pauperism 

We are told that fourteen states had a lower pauper rate than 
Kansas. The sentence is not complete or it would read, “and 
thirty-three have a higher pauper rate than Kansas.’' Mr. Cabell 
says that Nebraska has only a slightly higher rate of pauperism 
than Kansas, but he does not bring out the fact that Nebraska 
had poorhouses in only 51 out of 92 counties, and that Kansas 
had poorhouses in 74 out of 105 counties. 

A complete study of the question of pauperism furnishes one 
of the most amazing arguments for Prohibition. For instance, if 
we take all the Prohibition states and all the license states (and 
they are both so well scattered as to make a comparison fair), 
we find that on the basis of the census of 1910 the paupers in 
the United States would number : 


At rate, for the continental United States 88,319 

Tf the rate iii the license states prevailed thruout the country 108,808 

If the rate in the Prohibition states prevailed thruout the country 27,309 
If the Kansas rate had prevailed thruout the country 22,819 


4 
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The United States as a whole, according to the figures of 
the census of 1910, had a poorhouse commitment rate of 96.3. 
The license states of the Union had a rate of no, and the Pro- 
hibition states a rate of 29.8. If Mr. Cabell can make anything 
out of this, let him go to it. 

Liquor Consumption in Kansas 

Mr. Cabell says he has been unable to locate any reliable 
figures in regard to liquor consumption in Kansas. Indeed, he 
is habitually unable to arrive at the truth or to locate any figures 
that are complete and correct. With great pleasure we furnish 
him with the following liquor consumption statistics, the esti- 
mates being made from reports made to county clerks under the 
Mahin law : 


Kansas population 1,690,949 

Liquor consumption, gals 6,239,601.81 

Paid for liquors $ 5,303,666.04 

Paid per capita 3.04 

Per capita cost in nation as a whole 21.00 

At rate of $21 per capita Kansas would pay 34,509,929.00 

Saving due to prohibition 29,206,263.00 


We are also very eager to furnish the following figures for 
Mr. Cabell’s discussion. They were secured direct from state 
officials by the temperance society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and show the discrepancy between the federal licenses 
and state licenses (or totals of local licenses). As is well known, 
this difference between federal and state licenses is practically 
a census of “blind pigs” in any state. The table follows ; 


Number state Number federal Excess federal 


State licenses licenses licenses 

Michigan 13,983 27^939 3,956 

Florida 354 1,267 913 

New Hampshire 606 855 249 

Rhode Island 397 1,552 1,155 

Washington 2,340 3,169 829 

Texas ' 3,100 3,336 236 

Ohio 5,355 I3»299 7,944 

Idaho 226 794 568 

Kansas 3766 766 


1 Both wholesale and retail. ^ Retail only. ^June 30, 1914. 
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What the Witnesses Say 

Let us call the witnesses and see what they think of Prohi- 
bition in Kansas. If anyone should know, they should know, 
for they live with it and under it : 

The governor of Kansas says Prohibition is a great success. 

Every state official who has spoken out says Prohibition 
succeeds. 

More than 700 editors and newspaper men of Kansas, in 
state convention, unanimously endorsed Prohibition. 

Every political party in Kansas favors the Prohibition law. 

No minister has ever opened his mouth in favor of return 
to license; neither has any school teacher. 

The president of Kansas retailers says Prohibition pays. 

The president of the State Bankers' Association believes that 
Prohibition is a tremendous asset to Kansas. 

One hundred and sixty-six bankers have filed their testimony 
in favor of the law with the temperance society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and only six could be found in all the state 
who doubted the wisdom of this legislation. 

The president of the Kansas Medical Society believes in 
Prohibition. 

The president of the Commercial Clubs of Kansas has said 
that Prohibition has added real value to every acre of Kansas 
land. 

The supreme court has testified in the following strong lan- 
guage to the benefits of the Prohibition law : 

The prohibitory law is well enforced thruout the state. It is as gener- 
ally well enforced as any other criminal law. The enforcement of the law 
distinctly promotes social welfare and reduces to a minimum economic 
waste consequent upon the liquor traffic and allied evils. The saloonkeeper 
and his comrades have been excluded from effective participation in the 
politics of the state. 

And to completely settle the question for all time the leg- 
islature of Kansas, not by a majority, but unanimously, passed 
the following concurrent resolution at the last session: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 33, by Senator Kinkel — Concerning the 
Welfare of Kansas Under Prohibition. 

Whereas, The liquor interests thruout the country, and those allied with 
them in their nefarious business, are publishing abroad in form of paid 
advertisements in the newspapers, certain false and defamatory statements 
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to the effect that prohibition in Kansas has caused increase in crime, death 
rate, homicide, suicides, divorces, and juvenile delinquents; and, 

Whereas, The saloon trust is making use of juggled statistics, false- 
hoods manufactured by criminal interests, allied to the alcohol venders and 
derogatory statements made by a few unreliable and irresponsible citizens 
of Kansas, all with the intention of creating prejudice in the minds of the 
legislators of other state, and thus influencing proposed anti-liquor legisla- 
tion ; and. 

Whereas, There is a lobby, the members of which profess to be Kansas 
men, operating in the legislation of the state of Utah, and alleging that evil 
follows in the train of Prohibition, and that the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law in Kansas has resulted in multiplying crime, and deteriorating 
all the mental and moral faculties of the people of Kansas; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the senate, the house of representatives concurring therein, 
That all of such charges are libelous and false, and do but represent the 
sentiments of men who, when this state exiled the saloon, were compelled 
to leave Kansas for her good. 

Resolved, That the reverse of these statements is true; that the state 
of Kansas is cleaner, better, more advanced in mental culture, and stronger 
in moral fiber and conviction; that her homes are happier and more com- 
fortable, her children better educated than ever before in her history; that 
crime is less prevalent and poverty less general; and that all this is due 
largely to the fact that the saloon is such an outlaw that none of her school 
children have ever seen a saloon, and are unacquainted with the appearance 
of a saloon keeper; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, as representatives of the people of Kansas, hereby 
declare our allegiance to the cause ofr temperance, sobriety and right living, 
as exemplified by the ultimate result of constitutional Prohibition, and its 
enforcement in our midst, and that we are opposed to any return to the 
domination of intoxicating liquors, and that no proposition looking to a 
resubmission of the prohibitory amendment, and that no law which has for 
its object the reestablishment of places for the sale of liquor anywhere in 
Kansas will be given serious consideration, either by the legislature or by 
any of its committees. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the Journals 
of the house and senate, and that the chief clerk of the house, and the 
secretary of the senate are directed to send certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to all states of the union which now have legislatures convened and in 
session for the enactment of laws. 

The figures used in this statement are correct and authori- 
tative. We have avoided nothing, evaded nothing, misconstrued 
nothing, covered nothing up. Anything further that might be 
said would simply add to the mass. Let the American people 
hear the truth and judge. 
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Report of the Northeast Experiment Farm at Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota. May, 1909. 

The Relationship of the Liquor Traffic to Agriculture in 
Northeastern Minnesota. A. J. McGuire 

In nearly every village, town and city in northeastern Minne- 
sota are saloons. The average in number is about one to 
every 250 population, not of the population of the towns alone, 
but of the entire population, country and town. 

Most of these saloons were built up for the lumbering indus- 
try, those of recent years for the mining industry. 

The lumbering industry is practically over in the greater part 
of northeastern Minnesota. The mining industry occupies 
relatively but a small area. 

The coming industry of northeastern Minnesota is that of 
agriculture. It is this industry that w-ill give employment to 
the greatest number of people, and it is the source from which 
will come the greatest wealth. 

The development of agriculture in northeastern Minnesota 
is yet to be made. Not one-tenth of the entire area is in the 
hands of actual farmers, not one-tenth of that under cultivation. 

The task is an enormous one; the clearing of the land, the 
building of roads, and the drainage of its great swamp areas. 
But back of this is the assurance of repayment. In the first 
foot of soil is a greater wealth than in all the mines. When 
under the plow and wisely husbanded the agricultural lands of 
northeastern Minnesota now unoccupied will provide homes and 
well paid employment for over a hundred thousand families. 

The building up of this agriculture, of farming, the rapidity 
of its development, and the profit of its returns will depend upon 
the character and industry of the men who engage in it, and not 
only this, but upon the character and practices of the local 
government. 

Any influence that is not for development, that weakens and 
thwarts the strength and industry of the working people, or 
diverts public funds into channels from which no good is 
derived, that influence has no place in northeastern Minnesota 
today. 

Such is the influence of the liquor traffic. It is not denied, 
but it is believed to bring money to a town. It is believed that 
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it helps to pay the taxes, that it is the means of securing- money 
which otherwise would be sent out of the country. 

The argument that a saloon is a financial aid to a town is 
commonly used in behalf of the liquor traffic, but it is not true. 
The only source of wealth to any community, the only abiding 
prosperity lies in production. The saloon produces absolutely 
nothing, nothing that is desirable or helpful to any normal man, 
woman or child. 

That a saloon is a financial aid to any community has never 
been proven. That it is a positive detriment may be read on 
the record books of every county in northeastern Minnesota. 

Please note the following from the 1908 annual report of one 


of the leading counties: 

Expense, district court $11,299.00 

Expense, justice court 4,211.00 

Board of prisoners at county jail 2,198.00 

County poor 8,806.00 


Total $26,514.00 


Over 75 per cent of this entire expense was directly due to 
crimes developed through the influence of the liquor traffic, and 
through poverty arising from earnings being spent for drink 
instead of the necessities of life. 

These $26,000 for the conviction of criminals and the relief 
of poverty may have been justly expended under the circum- 
stances, but while we expend so much to run down the unfor- 
tunate criminal and to relieve the poor, would it not also be 
well to look into the cause of this horrible catalog of crime and 
poverty, and to devote some attention to its prevention, rather 
than so much to its relief? 

The convicted criminal is a criminal still, and the family 
whose husband and father is a worthless drunkard finds small 
solace and but little help from the hand of public charity. 

It is time a halt was called to this unnatural and unnecessary 
expense, and from the farmers’ standpoint more than any other, 
for it is against the land that this tax will be largely charged. 

In some of the counties the land tax has already nearly 
reached the limit, and for what? Not for roads or bridges, the 
crying need of the country but for court trials, for the trials of 
crime, crime that has its origin in the saloon, in the drunken- 
ness, idleness, poverty and political degradation that they cause, 
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saloons built for the so-called ^‘lumber jack’' and “miner.” 
“They will spend their money anyway,” ’tis said, “so it don’t 
matter.” But it has mattered in that the men who have tried 
to make an honest living, to make their homes here, and to 
build up the country are now having to pay over $20,000 a 
year in taxes in a single county for criminal courts, poor houses, 
and the burial of paupers. 

That tax is needed for the building of roads and schools, 
for the development of the country. 

Remove the liquor traffic and it may be so used. 

If the only effects of the saloon were in an increased tax it 
might be borne, but this is only secondary to the waste of time 
and industry it causes, to the able-bodied men who cease steady 
employment and become saloon-loafers and tramps, worthless 
to themselves, a disgrace to their family, and a burden to the 
public. 

You see that man in the gutter and you scorn him a worthless 
drunkard, yet that man a few years ago was on a farm — a 
producer — a benefit to the whole community, but through drink 
he has become what he is. You may put him in jail at the 
expense of the taxpayers but if that saloon had not been there 
that man would have been an industrious citizen. 

We tolerate the saloon for the miserable license it pays, 
believing it a source of revenue, but no saloon has ever yet 
created one dollars, but that man the saloon made a drunkard 
and a pauper was a producer. His labor might have cleared 
up a farm from which more of the necessities of life could have 
been produced. Had his money not been spent in the saloon it 
would have been expended for a better home, for farm 
machinery, for merchandise. 

Who will say that such a man is not worth more to a com- 
munity than the $500 license the saloon buys its existence with? 
But every saloon in northeastern Minnesota is the ruination of 
more than one man every year. 

That miner, had he not been thrown in contact with the 
saloon would have saved his money and in a few years bought 
a farm. He would have become a producer, and his labor on 
the farm would result in cheaper and better farm products for 
the people in town. 

But you saw only the license money from the saloon as being 
helpful to the town and you allowed the saloon to poison and 
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rob him. You got part of his money through the license it is 
true, but you will pay it back twice over in the results that 
will follow; the results of a depraved man — robbeiy, murder, 
court trials, a burdensome tax for the conviction of criminals 
instead of for the upbuilding of the country. 

The saloons and their followers have had their way. They 
have filled the jails and poor houses and the potter’s fields, 
and placed an indebtedness on many sections of the country 
that will take years to remove. 

The man in the lumber business did not need to care. He 
could leave the country when the trees were down, but the 
farmer is here to stay. 

The farmer’s business is one in which the home and family 
constitute the foundation. The saloon more than all other evils 
combined is most disastrous to the home. 

That farm woman waiting there on the street corner, with 
faded clothes and a care-worn face, and toil-worn hands repre- 
sents a home that knows the blighting influence of the saloon. 

^When,” she asked, “are the saloons to be removed from this 
town? I heard that they were going to be. The timber 
we once had on the farm and that might have made "^s com- 
fortable my husband spent for liquor, and now he is spending 
what little we can make on the farm and I don’t know what 
to do.” 

That same cry is in the hearts of hundreds of farm women 
who came here to the wilderness and have borne its privations 
and hardships and loneliness and year by year their hopes have 
died until they “don’t know what to do.” 

God forbid that this state of affairs should longer exist. 

The saloon stands in the way of progressive farming — ^by 
poisoning the farmer who drinks, and by breaking the heart of 
his family, by robbing the farmer who doesn’t drink through 
taxation for crime and poverty and in degrading the working 
men of the woods and mines who otherwise would seek homes 
on the land through their earnings and become useful citizens. 

The saloons must go if northeastern Minnesota is to become 
the prosperous farming section that its rich resources entitle it 
to be. 
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Commoner. 15:6-7. May, 1915. 

The Case Against Alcohol. William Jennings Bryan 

This is the second central meeting in the interest of total 
abstinence held under the auspices of the National Abstainers 
Union, the first being at Philadelphia on the 15th of March last. 
The organization is non-partisan and non-sectarian, its purpose 
being to bring all of the people of our country without regard to 
politics, church, or race, into active cooperation in behalf of 
temperance. 

Before presenting arguments in favor of total abstinence I 
ask your attention to certain figures and comparisons which will 
show the enormous amount expended in the United States for 
intoxicating liquors and therefore the great importance of the 
subject with which we are dealing. 

As the body becomes insensible to pain when a certain degree 
is reached, so the mind ceases to comprehend the meaning of 
figures beyond a certain point. A thousand million, for instance, 
does not seem to us much more than a hundred million or even 
a million. I have tried, therefore, to translate into every day 
language the figures that set forth the cost of intemperance. 

At Philadelphia I used four comparisons, based upon an ex- 
penditure of the sum of two and a half billions of dollars a year 
— that is, an average of $25 per capita or $125 per family. The 
comparisons then used showed (i) that there is daily spent for 
drink in the United States one-tenth of the sum expended for the 
carrying on the war now raging in Europe; (2) that the amount 
expended for drink in the United States would build six Panama 
canals each year; (3) that the amount annually spent for drink 
is more than three times the entire amount spent for education in 
the United States; and (4) that the amount spent for drink is 
almost double the annual expenditures of the federal government, 

I shall tonight present four other comparisons which cannot 
fail to impress you with the heavy burden that the use of intox- 
icating liquor throws upon our population. 

First: According to the statistics compiled by the depart- 
ment of commerce, the value of three of the great agricultural 
crops, on the first of December, 1914, was as follows: Cotton, 
$520,000,000; wheat, $878,000,000; com, $1,700,000,000. (These 
crops vary in value from year to year; in 1913 the cotton crop 
was worth $825,000,000 and the wheat crop only $610,000,000; I 
have used the last year.) 
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Consider the land employed in the raising of cotton, the 
amount of labor required and the number of persons interested, 
and then remember that we spend for liquor, each year, more 
than four cotton crops. Survey the broad wheat fields of our 
land, estimate the number of persons engaged in the production 
of this staple of life, and then remember that we expend almost 
three wheat crops a year for intoxicating liquors. Corn is grown 
in every state and is the largest single source of wealth; it yields 
more than the wheat and cotton crops combined, and yet we an- 
nually spend for liquor nearly 50 per cent more than the value 
of the entire com crop. 

Statistics show that 268,000 manufacturing establishments in 
this country employ over 6,500,000 wage earners, and that these 
wage earners add $8,500,000,000 to the value of the material used 
in industries in which they are employed. They do not receive 
that sum in wages, but they create that amount of wealth. It 
gives some idea of the amount spent for liquor to know that 
during the year we spend for drink more than one-fourth as 
much as these 6,500,000 wage earners produce. Would not 
national prosperity be largely increased if the amount spent for 
drink was expended for food and clothing and homes? 

Second: As we are all interested in good roads I have made 
a computation to ascertain how far that amount spent for liquor 
would go toward the building of good roads in the United States. 
I find that the average cost of a macadam road, 16 feet wide and 
7 inches thick, is about $6,500 per mile. This is the estimate 
furnished by the ofEce of public roads in the department of agri- 
culture; but to be sure that we are liberal in our estimate, let us 
put it at $8,333 per mile — or three miles for $25,000. This enables 
us to make our computation in round numbers. If $25,000 will 
build three miles of macadafii road, then $2,500,000,000 will build 

300.000 miles. If we count the distance from ocean to ocean at 

3.000 miles, the annual amount spent for drink would build 100 
macadam highways across the continent ; and these, counting the 
width of the country north and south at 1,200 miles, would give 
us a highway every 12 miles. If, the second year, we built 

300.000 miles of highways running north and south we could, in 
two years have the United States gridironed with macadam roads 
12 miles apart so that every citizen would be within 6 miles 
of a good road, which would put him into communication with 
every other part of the union. In less than eight years time every 
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mile of public road in the United States could be macadamized 
with the amount spent for alcoholic liquors. The amount now 
expended in paving the road to perdition would, if spent for good 
roads, soon lift the mud embargo from the entire country. Cal- 
culate, if you will, the change that would follow the investment of 
the nation’s drink money in paved highways — the increase in com- 
fort to the farmer and his family — the increased attractiveness 
of country life, and the commercial value of these good roads to 
the towns and cities of the land. 

Now let us proceed to the third comparison: According to the 
statistics furnished by the interstate commerce commission the 
railroads pay out each year to their employees $1,373,422,472 — or 
only a little more than one-half the amount expended for alco- 
holic liquor. Take a railroad map of the United States, trace the 
lines east and west, north and south, and the diagonal lines, and 
then estimate the number of 'men required to operate them — ^the 
engineers who keep faithful vigil while the passengers sleep — ^the 
conductors who, ever alert, direct the trains — the men who, at the 
switch, on the road and in the stations, are required for the traffic, 
passenger and freight — this great army receives for this work, 
indispensable to the nation’s prosperity, but a little more than 
one-half of the amount that is paid for the drink which unfits 
men for any responsible position. 

The railroads of the country are capitalized at $20,247,301,257, 
of which $8,680,759,704 represents capital stock, and $11,566,541,553 
represents bonded indebtedness. A considerable portion of this 
capitalization is water and does not represent actual value; the 
commission is now at work collecting information as to the physi- 
cal value of these roads, and we shall know in a few years what 
it would cost to reproduce them, but, taking them at their book 
value, it would only require eight years to duplicate these rail- 
roads if the annual amount spent for liquor was devoted to rail- 
road building. Does not this comparison give you some idea of 
the importance of the liquor question to the nation? 

Fourth; As New York is the financial center of the country 
and is destined to be the clearing house of the world, you may be 
more interested in the fourth comparison: The statistics com- 
piled by the treasury department show that there are 7,581 
national banks in the United States with a capital stock of 
$1,065,951,505, and a surplus of $726,935,755— or a total capital and 
a surplus of a little less than $1,800,000,000. Is it not apalling to 
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think that the amount spent for drink each year would duplicate 
all the national banks in the country, supply them with their 
present capital and surplus and then leave a balance of 
$700,000,000 to be invested in other ways? 

There are in the United States 19,240 banks other than 
national — that is, state and private banks — having a total capital- 
ization of $1,073,881,738, and a total surplus of $991,147,876; or a 
total of capital and surplus of a little less than $2,100,000,000. 
The amount spent for liquor each year would furnish the capital 
and surplus for these more than nineteen thousand banks, and 
leave a balance of $400,000,000. 

In other words, the amount now spent annually for drink 
would in two years duplicate all the banks of the country, state 
and national, furnish them with capital and surplus equal to that 
which they now have, and leave $1,000,000,000 for other invest- 
ments. Is it not worth while to give some attention to the liquor 
question? Imagine, if you can, the effect upon the home life of 
the country if the amount invested in drink were invested in bank 
stock, and what do you think would be the effect upon business 
if the capital and surplus of the banks were doubled in two years ? 

If I may now assume that you are sufficiently impressed with 
the magnitude of the evils of intemperance we may proceed to a 
discussion of remedies. When we come to consider the liquor 
question we find that the remedies proposed follow one of two 
lines—namely, moral suasion and legislation. All who labor in 
the cause of temperance seek to lessen the use of intoxicating 
liquor-some by persuading people not to drink, some by urging 
laws which will prevent the manufacture and sale of liquor, while 
still others divide their energies between the two lines of work. 
As for myself, while I have definite views as to the means that 
should be employed for solving the legislative problem presented 
by the liquor traffic, I shall confine myself tonight to the first line 
of argument, and appeal to those present, and to those whom I 
may reach through the press, to take their position as individuals 
on the side of total abstinence; for whatever difference of opin- 
ion may exist as to the relative merits of different legislative 
remedies, no one will deny that the total abstainer, to the extent 
of his influence, lessens the use of alcohol, and by so doing both 
reduces the evils of intemperance and lightens the task of the 
legislator. 
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Why should the individual abstain entirely from the use of 
intoxicating liquor as a beverage? That is the pledge which we 
urge upon each and all. Why? 

First: Because both experience and investigation show that 
no advantage of any kind — ^physical, mental or moral — is to be 
gained from the moderate or even occasional use of intoxF 
eating liquor. This reason ought in itself to be sufficient, for the 
intelligent man demands a reason before he undertakes anything 
which affects his own welfare or his relation to others. If it can- 
not be shown that the use of alcoholic liquors is beneficial, then 
the money spent upon it is unwisely spent, for man cannot afford 
to waste money upon that wffiich does him no good. 

Second: But the case against alcohol does not, however, rest 
upon negative arguments. The use of alcohol is distinctly and 
undeniably harmful; it impairs the strength of the body, even 
when taken in small quantities; it injuriously affects the mind 
and it undermines the morals. Scientific investigation has demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of a doubt that alcohol is a poison 
and that its introduction into the system weakens man’s power to 
resist disease, and reduces his capacity for intelligent and useful 
labor. As evidence, I cite the fact that its use is prohibited in 
schools and that the laws of every state provide severe penalties 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor to minors. If, by common con- 
sent, we try to protect the young man from the use of alcohol 
until he is twenty-one, is not the presumption strongly against the 
use of alcohol after one reaches maturity? This presumption is 
supported by the laws forbidding the sale of liquor to drunkards 
— laws unanimously supported by public sentiment. But we are 
not left to presumption — proof is conclusive. The tables of mor- 
tality of insurance companies show that the use of intoxicating 
liquor appreciably shortens life. At thirty the expectancy of 
abstainers is three years and eight months longer than the expec- 
tancy of the non-abstainers — an advantage of ii per cent. The 
man who drinks commits suicide by degrees — the rapidity of his 
decline being proportioned to the amount of alcohol consumed, 
and what is even worse, he visits his sins upon future generations 
— commits a crime against descendants, those who are both inno- 
cent and helpless. 

Drink leads to idleness. The business men of our country are 
year by year drawing the line more strictly against the use of 
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alcohol by employees. Why? Because a clear brain and a steady 
nerve are required in every important avenue of industry, and 
alcohol befuddles the brain and paralyzes the nerves. 

No employer cares to put business in the hands of a tippler; 
the man who drinks cannot safely be trusted with the care of 
life or property. Read the advertisement in the want columns. 
Did you ever see an item like this: “Wanted — A good moderate 
drinker for a responsible position.” No saloon-keeper would 
stand sponsor for such an advertisement, for total abstinence is 
a virtue even behind the bar. 

There has been a growing disposition in this country and 
throughout the world, to emphasize the evils of strong drink, but 
even the most enthusiastic advocates of temperance have been 
surprised at the ghastly light which the war in Europe has thrown 
upon the subject. It has been found that patriotism — patriotism, 
that compelling force which throughout the ages has led men to 
offer their lives for their country — is no match for the appetite 
which alcohol cultivates in its victims. Loyalty to Bacchus, Gam- 
brinus and Barleycorn, is greater than loyalty to king or kaiser 
or czar. The use of drink has been found to be so destructive 
of efficiency, that the belligerent governments, not on moral 
grounds, but purely on economic grounds, have been compelled 
to resort to restrictive measures. The aeroplane that drops its 
bomb from above and the submarine which shoots its torpedo 
from below are less to be feared than the schooner that crosses 
the bar. 

But why talk of the moderate use of alcoholic drinks? There 
is no fixed line at which drinking ceases to be moderate and be- 
comes excessive. Every victim of the habit has sought for this 
line, but he has sought in vain ; like the horizon, it recedes from 
him as he advances until it finally disappears in the starless night 
of drunkenness. No one begins to drink with the expectation of 
yielding to the appetite ; most of the men who have been wrecked 
by alcohol have had their period of boasting when they pro- 
claimed their ability to drink or leave it alone at will. It is not 
safe to trifle with disease, and drinking becomes a disease as soon 
as the use of it has caused a craving for it. No age is immune 
from the appetite for alcohol. It fastens itself as readily upon 
those of advanced years as upon those in youth or in middle life. 
A physician recently told me of a case in which a man took his 
first taste of whisky when he was above seventy, and was never 
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sober again during the remaining four years of his life. Who 
can defend the taking of such risks as those involved in the 
use of intoxicating liquor? All histoiy% sacred and profane, 
warns us against the worship of the bleer-eyed god. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

“At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

This is the admonition of Solomon. Alcohol still bites it 
still stings. Surely it is the part of wisdom to “touch not, taste 
not, and handle not” a thing which, even when used sparingly 
causes an appreciable loss in health, in strength, and in service; 
which, when used in so-called moderation, causes wretchedness, 
cruelty and crime, and which finds its culmination in delirium 
tremens, the most terrorizing experience through which a human 
being can pass. 

But I am not willing to rest the case in favor of total absti- 
nence entirely upon the ground that one who uses alcohol brings 
danger upon himself. That argument, while it should be sufficient 
to deter the prudent man, has in it an element of selfishness. 
While one is justified in abstaining from that which would re- 
duce his physical and mental capacity below the maximum, he 
cannot ignore the effect which his conduct has upon others, and 
no one in this land and age can be ignorant of the suffering and 
injustice which alcohol has brought into the home. In cases 
innumerable the husband has been converted into a beast, and 
the burden of supporting the family has been thrown upon the 
wife. In cases without number drink has robbed the children of 
the guardianship of a father, sometimes even of the affectionate 
care of a mother, made the coming of the parent a cause of 
alarm, and changed the smile of welcome into an expression of 
fear. Neither can we forget the burden that drink throws upon 
society, first, in decreasing the productive power of wage earners 
and, second, in- imposing a pecuniary burden upon all for the 
care of those who, through the use of liquor, have been brought 
to the poorhouse or to the penitentiary. 

But there is another argument the force of which I feel sure 
this audience will appreciate, namely, man’s responsibility for the 
example which he sets to others. If one uses intoxicating liquor 
himself he cannot well advise others against it; at least, he is 
not apt to do so, for the consciousness of inconsistency puts a 
restraint upon his tongue. 
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The signing of the pledge is the outward evidence of an 
inward resolve which everyone must take who has reached the 
decision not to drink. If you do not intend to use liquor, why 
not let your determination help others as well as yourself? Each 
individual has an influence and that influence is on one side of 
the line or the other. If one drinks, his influence is necessarily on 
the side of drinking; if he does not drink, his influence is on the 
side of total abstinence. Surely the appetite for intoxicants must 
be strong indeed if it can overcome the natural desire of every 
good citizen to contribute his mite to so righteous a cause. In 
several of the belligerent nations the sovereign has announced his 
abstinence from the use of liquor in order that his example may 
encourage his subj ects to abstain ; in this land, where every citizen 
is a sovereign, why should the individual be less concerned about 
the influence of his example. 

The world is aroused to the menace of alcohol — war has been 
declared against it in every civilized land and there is no neutral 
ground. I call you to the colors — to the standard raised by the 
National Abstainers Union for “Health and Home and Human- 
ity,” Rise! Let us pledge our support to the cause in water — in 
water, the daily need of every living thing. It ascends from the 
seas, obedient to the summons of the sun, and descending, show- 
ers blessings upon the earth ; it gives of its sparkling beauty to the 
fragrant flowers; its alchemy transmutes base clay into golden 
grain ; it is the canvas upon which the finger of the infinite traces 
the radiant bow of promise. It is the drink that refreshes and 
adds no sorrow with it — ^Jehovah looked upon it at Creation^s 
dawn and said — “It is good.” 

Pittsburgh Dispatch. September 21, 1914 
Prohibition in West Virginia. Fred 0 . Blue 

That more real prosperity has come to the masses of West 
Virginia since it became a dry state July i, than was ever 
experienced by the state before, was the argument of Fred O. 
Blue, prohibition commissioner of West Virginia, in an address 
at Memorial Hall, Sunday afternoon. 

The first time West Virginia voted on the wet and dry 
question was in 1888, when only three counties voted dry. In 
1912 only three counnties voted wet, and, although the state had 
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doubled in population in the meantime, there were 3,000 less 
wet votes in the state than in 1888. “This,” said Mr. Blue, 
“was due to education. Effects of alcohol has been taught in 
the schools of the state since 1888.” 

“The first thing we did after the amendment had carried,” 
he said, “was to pass a real prohibition law. One of the wets 
described it as having horns. We did away with the clubs and 
we did away vrith the drug stores. No physician in West Vir- 
ginia can give you a prescription for wine or whisky. They 
say you can’t enforce it. I want to say that you can. Our 
police courts are practically idle. Last week, for the first time 
in the history of the state, a grand jury adjourned without 
finding a single offense worthy of indictment. 

“I want to say that Prohibition has not hurt business. Wheel- 
ing, which was the wettest town in the state, has turned her 
brewery into a packing house, and it employs three times as 
many men as it did. In Charleston the brewery has become an 
ice plant, and we are to have cheaper ice, so that the poor of the 
city can afford it. In Wheeling, where there were fourteen 
saloons in one block, every place has been rented to another 
form of industry; some at advanced rents. A shoe dealer 
located in that block writes that his business has increased 35 
per cent since the city has been dry, over a corresponding 
period when it was wet.” 


Commoner. 15:2. May, 1915 

The Question of Compensation. William Jennings Bryan 

Now that the liquor interests are threatened with the an- 
nihilation of their business we hear again the argument that 
they should be compensated for any loss they may suffer as a 
result of laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor. 
If this came in the form of a proposition, submitted by the 
liquor interests in return for the voluntary abandonment of their 
business, it would be more worthy of consideration, but it is not 
presented as a basis of agreement and an offer to buy them 
out would not change the attitude of the representatives of the 
liquor interests. If they could by any means force the adoption 
of a provision compelling the public to compensate those driven 
out of business they would fight Prohibition just the same, and 

S 
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such concessions to them, being manifestly unjust, would simply 
alienate the friends of Prohibition without winning support from 
its enemies. 

And why should the matter of compensation be considered? 
Is any liquor dealer ignorant of the character of the business? 
Does he not know that the liquor business is in a class by 
itself? Is he not compelled to secure a license before he can 
open his place of business, and has he not observed the 
tendency toward increasing taxes upon his business? Is he 
not required to observe laws forbidding the sale of liquor to 
drunkards and to minors? Does he not have to give bond for 
the payment of damages caused? Is he not liable to suit at the 
hands of those who are injured by his business? Does he not 
see daily the ruin that liquor causes and does he not, therefore, 
engage in the business with a full knowledge of the harm that 
it works to his fellow men? Being under no compulsion to go 
into the business, and being free to retire from it at any time, 
he cannot ask immunity from the effects of legislation which 
the evils incident to his business compel. 

If any attempt were made to collect from society a sum 
sufficient to compensate the brewer, the distiller or the saloon- 
keeper for loss due to the enactment of prohibitory laws a 
multitude of voices would answer “No!” The public has 
already paid an enormous penalty for permitting the business to 
exist so long. Why should society insure the liquor dealer 
against loss when the liquor dealer has been so indifferent to 
the loss that he inflicts upon society, individually and as a whole? 
How many husbands have been converted into brutes by the 
use of liquor? Do those who sell the stuff offer to restore the 
husbands whom they have ruined? How many homes have been 
made desol^ite? Have those who caused this desolation had any 
thought of making restoration? How many young men have 
been dragged down to destruction by rum? Do the brewers, 
the distillers and the saloon-keepers offer to compensate the 
mothers for the loss of sons — could they do so even if they 
desired? What is a young man worth? What price can be puf 
upon the possibilities of a human life or upon an immortal soul ? 

Have the liquor dealers any intention of repairing the wrong 
they have done to government and to our institutions by the 
methods they have employed to prolong their reign of law- 
lessness ? 
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He who comes into a court of equity must come with clean 
hands — look at the hands of those who handle alcohol ! Is it 
necessar]^’' to purchase the burglar’s kit of tools before putting 
him out of business? It would be scarcely less absurd to talk 
of allowing the saloon to run until the people are ready to tax 
themselves to make good this investment in sin and crime. 
From the time a majority of the members of Congress voted for 
national Prohibition the saloon business has been an outlaw— 
it was a criminal before. Those who have invested in it can 
get out of it as best they can and as soon as they can. Such 
loss as the business may suffer will fall heaviest on those who 
are either too blind to see the trend of public sentiment, or too 
indifferent to heed the signs of the times. 

Vindicator. April 30, 1915 
Compensation 

Somebody is securing a wide publication for an article advo- 
cating compensation of liquor interests in event of Prohibition, 
or, more properly, opposing Prohibition upon the ground that it 
does not provide for compensation. The article ends with the 
following sentences: 

Our forefathers in 1773 declared that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” In 1915 what term shall we apply to “confiscation without 
compensation” ? 

It would be rather difficult to see how the two ideas ex- 
pressed in these sentences have any relation to each other. The 
writer of the article in question might have used almost any 
other sentiment famous in American history to introduce his 
compensation idea. But, however the question gets before us, 
what of it? 

Readers of the Vindicator know that this paper has not been 
hostile to the compensation idea. On the contrary we have 
believed that, although there is no legal claim which the liquor 
interests can urge because of which they should be compensated 
for the loss which they will suEer by Prohibition, although the 
character of the business which they have conducted and the 
style of opposition to reform with which they have sought to 
continue their business have been such as to properly arouse 
indignation, if the liquor makers and dealers would sell out. 
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it would be better and cheaper for the people to buy out the 
liquor business than to fight through a fight that perhaps must 
go on for years and leave roots of bitterness to rankle in our 
national life for generations. In taking this position we stand 
exactly where Mr. Lincoln stood in regard to the slavery ques- 
tion. But when the liquor advocates talk about “confiscation” 
as a basis for compensation they are entirely in error. The 
Prohibition of the liquor traffic is not confiscation of an3^hing. 

It is not confiscation because no property is taken from 
anybody. On the morning after the going in force of a Pro- 
hibition law, every liquor dealer and maker will wake up in 
the peaceful possession of every piece of property which he now 
possesses and every dollar which he now has, no matter how 
illy gotten, with full lawful right to use them in any lawful 
enterprise. The only thing of which he will have been deprived 
is a privilege which he has been enjoying for a longer or shorter 
time but which, by the very terms of its granting, was always 
merely a privilege to be terminated or renewed at the pleasure 
of the grantor. 

A second consideration is the fact that even possession of 
the property in this country is conditioned upon the proper use 
of property. The man who makes use of his property in such 
fashion as to do damage to his fellow citizens, by such use of 
it, ceases to have property rights in it. In the light of that fact, 
even the taking away of the liquor dealer’s property which has 
been used to public damages call it confiscation or what you 
please, would be an act for which no compensation could be 
demanded. 

It is not necessary here to cite the long array of judicial 
decisions, covering the highest courts of the land for a period 
of more than fifty years, in confirmation of these statements. 

As a practical suggestion, we beg to say to the gentlemen 
who represent the liquor interests that they can vastly improve 
their presentation of the compensation idea. There is, even yet, 
some slight possibility that the American people might be per- 
suaded to . do more than justice to the liquor makers and 
dealers, but the temper of the American people is already pretty 
thoroughly tried by the long continued lawless opposition of 
the liquor traffic to the people’s will. Nothing will be gained 
by hurling the idea of compensation as a weapon against Pro- 
hibition; a frank offer to surrender, with a plea for mercy, 
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might meet response, but the time for even that is perilously 
short 

There is a “confiscation” that is possible. It is a thinkable 
thing that the American people will be driven, not only to abolish 
the liquor traffic, but to take away the vast fortunes that have 
been piled up from its ill-gotten and bloody gains. Following 
their present course, the liquor makers and liquor dealers are 
inviting that confiscation. 


California Official 

Argument in Favor of Prohibition, 1914. Samuel W. Odell. 

This amendment is proposed by initiative petition procured by 
the California “Dry” Federation, a non-partisan organization. 

Voters should enact it for every reason. License or other 
laws regulating the liquor traffic do not lessen drunkenness or the 
quantity of liquor consumed, but do make those who vote for 
them responsible for evil results. 

The enormous consumption of liquors, resulting in sickness, 
idiocy, insanity, crime, profligacy and death, puts the issue 
squarely before our race to go ''dry'' or die. Science proves that 
habitual, moderate drinking is as bad as periodical drunkenness. 
Of ninety-seven children observed who were conceived while 
parents were partially intoxicated only fourteen were normal. 
Life insurance tables show the life expectancy of a person of 
20 years, if a total abstainer, is 44 years, if a moderate 
drinker, 31 years, if a hard drinker, 15 years. Three drinks of 
liquor daily decrease efficiency 5 to 8 per cent. Accidents due to 
alcohol and employers' liability laws compel employers to hire 
total abstainers. Healers, physical, spiritual and mental, are hin- 
dered by alcoholic conditions. 

Seven hundred and seventy lunatics in our state hospitals in 
1912 were registered as alcoholic insane. Half the remainder 
were so indirectly. (See Eighth Report State Lunacy Commis- 
sion.) It cost California taxpayers $1,469,667 to maintain these 
hospitals in 1912, and $29,000,000 to deal with alcoholic crime. 
Liquor costs the taxpayer seven dollars for every dollar received 
in taxes or license fees. The Fifteenth Report, Bureau of Labor, 
shows our courts in two years dealt with 113,526 misdemeanors, 
of which 66,930 were “drunks” and 20,000 more were kindred 
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crimes caused indirectly by alcohol. In “wet” towns huge police 
forces and many courts grind daily grists of crime; in “dry” 
towns few are needed. Other states show like conditions. Kan- 
sas under prohibitory laws has many counties without a criminal 
in jail or an insane person in hospital. 

Brothels and red-light districts are part of the liquor traffic. 

This amendment will help business and relieve poverty. Let 
breweries and distilleries be turned into flour mills. Let barley 
and corn be turned into beef, poultry or bread instead of liquor. 
The increased supply will lessen the cost of living. Let wine 
grapes worth six dollars per ton be substituted by table grapes 
worth thirty, or dried or turned into grape juice or syrup. Pro- 
fessor Bioletti says there is a market in the United States for 
ten times the whole product. 

Our grapegrowers admit that wine grapes have been unprofit- 
able, for their hope for future profit lies in the immigration of 
cheap laborers from Europe through the Panama canal. With 
pauper labor they hope to profit. (See Vol. II, Bulletin State 
Commission of Horticulture for 1913.) The liquor traffic is the 
confessed enemy of American labor. Laboring men do not desire 
to earn bread from evil business. 

Immigrants from Europe are generally liquor drinkers. “Dry” 
the state and turn them elsewhere. 

This amendment does not interfere with personal liberty. Like 
laws against opium, cocaine, lotteries, and horseracing, it inter- 
feres only with personal license. Remove temptation from people 
of weak or abnormal appetites. One who only drinks occasionally 
should vote “dry” to save them. The liquor traffic has never 
benefited any one; it has ruined millions. Voter, it may ruin 
your son or daughter as it has ruined others. 

Carefully investigate. Vote “Yes.” 

United States Supreme Court 

Crowley vs. Christensen, 137 U. S. 89-92, November 10, 1890 

It is undoubtedly true that it is the right of every citizen of 
the United States to pursue any lawful trade or business, under 
such restrictions as are imposed upon all persons of the same age, 
sex and condition. But the possession and enjoyment of all 
rights are subject to such reasonable conditions as may be 
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deemed by the governing authority of the countr>’ essential to the 
safety, health, peace, good order and morals of the community. 
Even liberty itself, the greatest of all rights, is not unrestricted 
license to act according to one’s own will. It is only freedom 
from restraint under conditions essential to the equal enjo3mient 
of the same right by others. It is then liberty regulated by law. 
The right to acquire, enjoy and dispose of property is declared 
in the constitutions of several states to be one of the inalienable 
rights of man. But this declaration is not held to preclude the 
legislature of any state from passing laws respecting the acqui- 
sition, enjoyment and disposition of property. What contracts 
respecting its acquisition and disposition shall be valid and what 
void or voidable; when they shall be in waiting and when they 
may be made orally, and by what instruments it may be conveyed 
or mortgaged, are subjects of constant legislation. And as to the 
enjoyment of property, the rule is general that it must be accom- 
panied with such limitations as will not impair the equal enjoy- 
ment by others of their property. Sic utere tuo iif alienum non 
laedas is a maxim of universal application. 

For the pursuit of any lawful trade or business, the law im- 
poses similar conditions. Regulations respecting them are almost 
infinite, varying with the nature of the business. Some occupa- 
tions by the noise made in their pursuit, some by the odors they 
engender, and some by the dangers accompanying them, require 
regulations as to the locality in which they shall be conducted. 
Some by the dangerous character of the articles used, manufac- 
tured or sold require, also, special qualifications in the parties 
permitted to use, manufacture or sell them. All this is but com- 
mon knowledge and would hardly be mentioned were it not for 
the position often taken, and vehemently pressed, that there is 
something wrong in principle and objectionable in similar restric- 
tions when applied to the business of selling by retail, in small 
quantities, spirituous and intoxicating liquors. It is urged that, 
as the liquors are used as a beverage, and the injury following 
them, if taken in excess, is voluntarily inflicted and is confined to 
the party offending, their sales should be without restrictions, the 
contention being that what a man shall drink, equally with what 
he shall eat, is not properly a matter for legislation. 

There is in this position an assumption of a fact which does 
not exist, that when the liquors are taken in excess the injuries 
are confined to the party offending. The injury, it is true, first 
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falls upon him in his health, which the habit undermines ; in his 
morals, which it weakens; and in the self-abasement which it 
creates. But, as it leads to neglect of business and waste of 
property and general demoralization, it affects those .who are 
immediately connected with and dependent upon him. By the 
general concurrence of opinion of every civilized and Christian 
community, there are few sources of crime and misery to society 
equal to the dramshop, where intoxicating liquors, in small quan- 
tities, to be drunk at the time, are sold indiscriminately to all 
parties applying. The statistics of every state show a greater 
amount of crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent 
spirits obtained at these retail liquor saloons than to any other 
source. The sale of such liquors in this way has therefore been, 
at all times, by the courts of every state, considered as the proper 
subject of legislative regulation. Not only may a license be 
exacted from the keeper of the saloon before a glass of his 
liquors can be thus disposed of, but restrictions may be imposed 
as to the class of persons to whom they may be sold, and the 
hours of the day, and the days of the week, on which the saloons 
may be opened. Their sale in that form may be absolutely pro- 
hibited. It is a question of public expediency and public morality, 
and not of federal law. The police power of the state is fully 
competent to regulate the business — ^to mitigate its evils or to 
suppress it entirely. There is no inherent right in a citizen to 
thus sell intoxicating liquors by retail; it is not a privilege of a 
citizen of the state or of a citizen of the United States. As it is 
a business attended with danger to the community it may, as 
already said, be entirely prohibited, or be permitted imder such 
conditions as will limit to the utmost its evils. The manner and 
extent of regulation rest in the discretion of the governing au- 
thority. That authority may vest in such officers as it may deem 
proper the power of passing upon applications for permission to 
carry it on, and to issue licenses for that purpose. It is a matter 
of legislative will only. As in many other cases, the officers may 
not always exercise the power conferred upon them with wisdom 
or justice to the parties affected. But that is a matter which 
does not affect the authority of the state, or one which can be 
brought under the cognizance of the courts of the United States. 
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Independent. 75:25-6. July 3, 1913 

What Prohibition Has Done for Kansas. Charles M. Sheldon 

So many lies have been told about Prohibition in Kansas 
that many good people all over the country still believe the 
law is a failure. With persistent regularity the brewers’ publi- 
cations assert that under Prohibition more liquor is consumed 
in Kansas than under high license, and in the next breath they 
say that if the fanatical Prohibitionists continue to pass their 
laws the liquor business will soon be doomed. 

The Kansas prohibitory law has been a part of our constitu- 
tion now''for over thirty-two years. After nearly a third of a 
century of this law the following may honestly be stated as 
some permanent results: 

1. In a great majority of the 105 counties of the state the 
prohibitory law is obeyed and enforced as well as other laws. 
All laws are broken more or less in all the states. Murders 
are committed sometimes even in New York, but no one insists 
on criticizing the law against murder because murders continue. 
The prohibitory law has always been criticized because it does 
not absolutely stop every legal sale of liquor. But why should 
the prohibitory law be expected to do more than any other law 
does? Based on the same principle as other laws it is fair to 
say that Prohibition does prohibit in Kansas. This does not 
mean that you cannot get a drink in Kansas or that there are 
no places where drink is sold, any more than it is impossible 
for a murder to occur in New York, but it does mean that the 
prohibitory law is regarded as a part of the constitution and 
accepted by the people generally as the settled policy of the 
state. 

2. After thirty-two years of Prohibition in Kansas the 
liquor business ranks with crime and the man who engages in 
it is regarded as a criminal. 

There are no respectable brewers in Kansas. A “jointist” is 
in the same class as a horse thief or a burglar. The young 
men and women of the state would no rrTore plan to make 
liquor selling their occupation than they would plan to make a 
living by blowing open safes. 

3. As a result of Prohibition in Kansas the habit of social 
drinking has fallen into disrepute. It is probably safe to say 
that among the 1,600,000 people in Kansas more men and 
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women can be found who never touch intoxicating liquor than 
in any other spot on the globe. 

The use of liquor at receptions, banquets and festive occa- 
sions generally is very rare. Even political banquets are so 
closely watched that it is quite safe to say if any party in 
power in Kansas today should make a practice of putting even 
beer on its banquet tables that fact would be an issue big 
enough to vote the party out of power. 

4. Not only is the social use of liquor infrequent and 
unpopular but the use of liquor as a medicine is fast disappear- 
ing. I have questioned scores of young and successful doctors 
and learn that a great majority of them never prescribe liquor 
for any case whatever. Towns all over Kansas of 2,000 or 
3,000 people are common where not a drop of alcohol in any 
form could be found in case of sickness. The drug stores are 
not allowed to handle alcohol for any purpose, and as a result 
it is safe to say a healthier lot of people than the average 
Kansans could hardly be found anywhere on earth. 

5. The result of the prohibitory law has been so educational 
that practically every newspaper in the state is for the law and 
its enforcement. Of the more than 800 papers in the state I 
do not know of one that ever prints any liquor advertisements. 
During a recent editorial convention held in the state at which 
150 editors were present a resolution endorsing Prohibition and 
praising its results was passed by the editors without a dissent- 
ing vote. It must be said for the press of Kansas that it was 
largely responsible for the enactment of the law. The papers 
joined hands with the churches and temperance organizations 
to create sentiment and form public opinion. As a result of that 
stand taken thirty-two years ago Kansas has today a newspaper 
constituency educated to understand the value of what was then 
won. 

6. The economic results of Prohibition are sometimes cited 
first as being the most important. They are often demanded 
by opponents of Prohibition as if the whole principle depended 
on being able to prove a decrease in taxes or an increase in 
real estate values. Plenty of economic results of Prohibition in 
Kansas can be shown to any one who asks for them. The 
largest per capita wealth is in Kansas today. Kansas contains 
more people who own their own homes than any other state in 
the Union. She has the fewest paupers in proportion to her 
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population— and all that— but after all, the greatest and most 
valuable result to the state, the greatest thing that Prohibition 
has done for Kansas , is to establish the conviction with the young 
generation that the entire liquor business is an iniquity and an 
evil without one redeeming quality, and that it is the business 
of civilised men and women to rub it off the map of the world. 

The enactment of the Webb bill, regulating the shipment of 
liquor into Prohibition states, has already proved the greatest 
help to local enforcement The Mahin law, passed by the 
Kansas legislature and based on the Webb bill, has resulted in 
cutting freight shipments in some localities down to a minimum, 
so that instead of trying to run a joint, law breakers are now 
reduced to going to Kansas City with an empty suit case and 
bringing it back full of whisky or beer. And when a saloon is 
reduced to the limits of a suit case by the rigor of a law, it 
will soon have no visible means of support. 

If any reader of the Independent is doubtful about conditions 
in Kansas and still thinks that Prohibition does not prohibit, 
or that the law is not enforced, I will pay his hotel bills in 
Topeka for a week if after an honest investigation of conditions 
in Topeka he is convinced that the law in the capital city of 
Kansas is a failure. 


Congressional Record. 52:495-616. December 22, 1914. 

Prohibition in Kansas. John R. Connelly 

I feel personally that there has never come and can never 
come any lasting good to us as a people either from the 
manufacture or the sale of intoxicating liquors. I want in this 
matter and in all other matters that come up for consideration 
here, and upon which men may honestly differ, to exercise that 
charity for the opinions of others that I would desire that they 
should exercise for the opinions that are mine. I have never 
known a man who was intolerant in his opinions whom I would 
care to follow or for whom I could have a lasting respect. 

I am proud of the fact that I come from a state that has 
for more than a third of a century embraced in its fundamental 
law a provision that forbade the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. I shall not come to you today and say that 
the driving of the liquor trafl&c from a state will solve all the 
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ills that humans are heir to. Not all the ills of humanity are 
due either to the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors. 
If this resolution should carry and the requisite number of 
states ratify it to make it binding on all the states of the 
Union, there would still be questions to solve that would require 
the best thought of the best men and women of the land to 
find a solution for. But, Mr. Chairman, while I do not contend 
that liquor is the basis of all evil, I am convinced that no 
permanent or lasting good can come to a people either from 
the manufacture of or the traffic in an article that brings benefit 
to none and brings harm to so many. Feeling this way about 
it I shall not hesitate to cast my vote for this resolution. 

I have heard some contend that Prohibition is a failure in 
the states that have tried it, and it is of this that I desire 
to address my few remarks today. There is not an argument 
of the opponents to Prohibition in states where it has been 
tried that will, in my opinion, stand the test of reason. There 
is no evidence anywhere that Prohibition has been a failure in 
the state of Kansas. I have heard some contend that there is 
more liquor consumed in states having Prohibition than there 
is in states which do not have it. If that statement needed any 
argument to refute it, the argument could be found in the 
bitter fight that the liquor interests make against Prohibition 
everywhere, and no one is ready to believe that they are 
anxious to curtail their output or reduce the consumption of 
their commodity. I know that no fair man who is informed 
will contend that the law has increased the consumption of 
liquor in the state that I am proud to call my home. 

In Kansas we have a law which requires the agents of 
common carriers, such as the railroad and express companies, 
to furnish the names of the consignee and the amount con- 
signed to the county clerk of each county, and I am persuaded 
that these companies are very careful to obey this law. This 
gives a very accurate accounting of the amount of liquor con- 
sumed in the state. By this record we find that the amount of 
intoxicating liquors shipped into the state last year averaged less 
than $1.50 for each adult male citizen of the state, while other 
states have an average of $30 per capita. 

Kansas is not ashamed of her prohibitory law nor of the 
progress that she has made in that third of a century which 
this has been a part of the fundamental law of the land. She 
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has Prohibition, and along with it she has some other things 
that her citizens, no matter where you find them, are proud to 
enumerate. 

She has but half the population of Missouri and has twice 
the number of students in her state university. 

She has more than twice the population of Colorado, and she 
has fewer prisoners in her state penitentiary. 

She has twenty-nine counties without an inmate in a poor- 
house and eighteen counties without a poorhouse. 

Her entire state debt is less than 20 cents for each man, 
woman and child, and she has half that amount laid away in 
her vaults in cash, waiting for the debt to come due. 

Her agricultural and livestock crop alone this year will reach 
the stupendous sum of $620,000,000. 

Last year she sold over $25,000,000 worth of eggs and butter, 
and this year she raised 160,000,000 bushels of wheat 

While she spent less than $1.50 last year for liquor per capita, 
she spent over $15,000,000 to educate the 400,000 boys and girls 
that wend their way to the common schools of that great com- 
monwealth. The state of Kansas is not ashamed of the fact 
that 80 per cent of these boys and girls never saw a saloon or a 
place where intoxicating liquors were legally sold. 

Kansas comes to you today with no apologies for those laws 
that you who are not in sympathy with Prohibition are pleased 
to term sumptuary laws. 

On the 3d day of last November her citizens, men and 
women, to the number of 528,000, went to the polls and cast a 
ballot for governor, and only i out of every ii voted for the 
candidate on a resubmission platform. 

We of Kansas, where the storm over Prohibition has ceased 
to rage, have met and in our honest opinion defeated every 
contention as to the abolishing the sale and manufacture of 
liquor, bringing want and squalor to the threshold of the labor- 
ing man. We have tried it, and we know that it is not true. 
Our laboring men and our business men have long since ceased 
to contend that the man who spends 40 cents out of every dollar 
that he earns over the bar for strong drink thereby helps him- 
self or helps legitimate business of every kind. We know that 
every dollar that goes for strong drink is just one dollar less 
with which to buy food and raiment that adds to the happiness 
of himself and his family. 
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A folder sent out by some one who is interested in the defeat 
of this resolution came to my notice a day or so ago, which 
says that if you legislate to do away with the jobs of the fellows 
who work in the breweries and the distilleries it will cause these 
men great hardship, and they will not be able to support their 
families and buy their share of the food and clothing that is 
necessary for them. This is a very legitimate argument were 
it sound, but to our mind it is by no means unanswerable. It 
may for a time make a little readjustment necessary, but if the 
money that men spend for drink was spent for additional food 
and clothing it would create an additional demand for these 
articles which would demand additional labor in their produc- 
tion, and the man who is now employed in these industries would 
find that his services were in demand in other and in our 
opinion more fruitful lines. 

In the transitory period from high license to enforced Pro- 
hibition in Kansas many towns with 2,000 inhabitants allowed, 
through a system of fines, which amounted to high license, the 
running of places where liquor was sold. It was necessary so 
long as these “blind tigers” were tolerated to have a considerable 
police force, and to many of them it never occurred that with 
the driving out of the saloon would go the necessity of much 
of their police protection. These places were allowed to run in 
some places because the business men thought the revenue to 
pay ail this police force would necessarily be placed upon them, 
and they were willing to tolerate the saloon in order, as they 
thought, to escape the tax. Later, when public sentiment 
demanded a better enforcement of the law, they in many 
instances found that with the going of the “blind tiger” there 
went also much of the necessity for additional expense. It is 
not an unknown thing in Kansas today to see towns of 2,000 
people where once three police officers were thought to be neces- 
sary now getting along with one, and this one finds his duties 
limited largely to supervising street improvement, moving the 
garbage from the back alleys, and enforcing the ordinance 
prohibiting chickens and pigs from running at large. 

Today we issue this challenge and feel free in so doing: 
We dare you to find a community in the state of Kansas where 
the abolishing of the sale and manufacture of liquor has 
permanently increased the taxes raised in other ways, where it 
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has increased the crime in the community or contention among 
its citizens, where it has increased want and misery among her 
people or has made it more difficult for men to reap a recom- 
pense for their honest endeavor. I know' little about the work- 
ings of Prohibition elsewhere, but when those who are opposed 
to the principle desire to point out a place where Prohibition 
has been a failure you must leave Kansas out of your calcu- 
lations. 

You who are here today honest in the belief that 3^ou should 
defeat this measure should understand that you are standing at 
the ocean’s ledge fighting to beat back the tide that is sure to 
engulf you. You perhaps may defeat it today, but 3'ou can 
hardly hope to make your victory a permanent one, for some- 
where and somehow there will alwaj's come enough recruits to 
every cause wffiich involves the highest ideals of a free people 
to beat down the battlements of wrong. 

I am glad to speak today for the splendid commonwealth of 
Prohibition, Kansas. A half million boys and girls tread her 
highways who never saw a place where liquor was legally sold 
and a hundred thousand of them never saw a drunken man 
nor do they know the taste of liquor. The older generations are 
not entirely free from the baneful effects of the liquor habit; 
but from the loins of that mighty people there is coming into 
maturity a new generation free from the tyranny of its hurtful 
reign. May it please God that with the coming of another 
generation we may not only appreciate the benign influence of 
state-wide Prohibition, but may we hope that glad day will 
find no place where a licensed grogshop may find lodgment 
under the protecting folds of the national flag. For this we 
dare to hope, for this we dare to pray, for this we dare to vote. 


Report of the President’s Homes Commission, p. 236. 

Total Alcoholic Drink Bill 

Bringing together the quantities of liquors consumed, esti- 
mated at the retail cost on the basis of previous reports, it is 
shown that the American people spent for alcoholic stimulants 
for the year ending June 30, 1907: 
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Beer 

Whisky (exclusive of quantity used in arts) . 

Grand total, 1907 ' 

190*6 

1905 

Tnn/( . ..... 

• $ 843,333,829 
. 118,456,091 

. 1,466,544,327 

. 1,450,855,448 

. 1,325,439,074 

T.' 2 ' 7 'T.' 72'7 TOn 


1902 * 

. 1,172,565,235 

1900 

1899 

. 1,059,563,787 
973,589,080 


We must leave to students of social economy the question of 
a great nation spending an average of over one and one-half 
billions annually for stimulating beverages ; a sum about as great 
as the appropriations of the congress for a session. Nearly 
double as much per capita is spent for drink as is spent for the 
maintenance of public schools. It nearly equals the value of 
exports of merchandise per capita. It is double the amount of 
the public debt. It is more than the farm value of the corn crop, 
which exceeds 2,500,000,000 bushels ; three times the value of the 
wheat grown; more than double the worth of the cotton crop. 
The indirect cost is beyond estimate, and so great is the waste 
and misery created that states are fighting the evil and endeavor- 
ing to banish the saloon as a distributing factor. It is easily the 
foremost question of the day, and places the support of a big 
navy or army in the shade. 


Brief Excerpts 

Alcoholism in either of the parents is one of the most fruitful 
causes of crime in the child. — Havelock Ellis in '^The Criminal/* 

P - 97. 

The baleful influence of alcohol is one of the best known and 
most transparent causes of crime. — Prof. As chaff enhurg in 
'"Crime and Its Repression/* p. 69. 

All labor expended in producing strong drink is utterly un- 
productive; it adds nothing to the wealth of the community. — 
Adam Smith in "The Wealth of Nations.** 

If I could, I would inaugurate a strike that would drive the 
liquor traffic from the face of the earth. — The late P. M. Arthur, 
Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The history of heredity conducts us to alcoholism, and these 
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two should be considered the principal causes of degeneration. — 
Dr. Jules Morel in American Journal of Sociology. 5:81. Jl. ’99. 

The liquor traffic is responsible for nine-tenths of the misery 
among the w^orking classes, and the abolition of that traffic wcrttM 
be the greatest blessing that could come to them. — Terence V. 
Powderly. 

It is likely that alcohol, as a predisposing or as an immediate 
cause, is responsible for more than a third of all admissions to 
our hospitals for the insane. — Dr. Rosenau in ^‘Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene P p. 301. 

Massachusetts prison statistics show that 96 per cent of all 
criminals in our prisons in 1912 were intemperate by habit. — 
From the Report of the Commission to Investigate Drunkenness 
in Massachusetts t January, 1914, p. 10. 

Nothing could show more clearly what gives the immediate 
impulse to assault and battery than the fact that two-thirds of 
all fights take place in, or in front of, a public house. — Prof. 
Aschaffenhurg in “Crime and Its Repression/* p. 79. 

Neal Dow quotes William E. Gladstone as saying, “We have 
suffered more in our time from intemperance than from war, 
pestilence, and famine combined — ^those three great scourges of 
mankind.” — North American Review. 139 : 179. Aug. ’84. 

Prohibition, or at least limiting the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors is not only a simple and efficacious means of curb- 
ing intemperance in the people, but it is the only way it can be 
done. — Prof. Guglielmo Ferrero in Pittsburgh Post, May 23, T5. 

A careful scientist has called alcohol the indispensable vehicle 
of the business transacted by the white slave traders, and has 
asserted that without its use this trade could not long endure. — 
Jane Addams, in “A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil/* 
p. 188. 

It is unquestioned that, in most countries, the worst sufferings 
inflicted upon women, children, and dumb animals are perpetrated 
under the influence of strong drink, for this is provocative of 
both cruelty and lust. — William Tallack in “Penological Princi- 
ples/* p. 296. 

In the year 1834 a Parliamentary Committee on Intemperance 
reported that the national loss of productive labor through intem- 
perance amounted to i5o, 000,000 per annum, and was equal to the 
loss of one day's labor in six. — John Newton in “Our National 
Drink BUI/* p. 115. 


6 
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If I could have my way, I would wipe out every saloon. The 
saloon is the prolific source of nine-tenths of the misery, wretch- 
edness, and crime, and is, more than we know, responsible for the 
social evil. — Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, as quoted in New York 
Voice, January i6, 1896. 

Hitherto whisky and brandy have figured officially as “drugs” 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, which is the authoritative list of 
medicinal preparations recognized by physicians. This list is now 
in process of revision, and the committee in charge have voted to 
remove whisky and brandy from it. — Literary Digest 51 : 246. Ag. 
7, ’15. 

Intemperance is a proximate cause of a very large proportion 
of the crime committed in America. Fully three-fourths of all 
the prisoners with whom I have personally conversed in different 
parts of the country admitted that they were addicted to an ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic liquors. — E. C. Wines in ‘"State of 
Prisons/' p. 113. 

We are fighting Germany, Austria, and drink, and so far as 
I can see the greatest of these three deadly foes is drink. I have 
a growing conviction, based on accumulating evidence, that noth- 
ing but root and branch methods would be of the slightest avail 
in dealing with the evil. — David Lloyd-George, quoted in Amer'- 
ican newspapers, Mr. 30, T5. 

The strongest indictment against alcohol is that it excites the 
passions and at the same time diminishes the will power. The 
fact that alcohol lowers moral tone does much more harm than 
all the cirrhotic livers, hardened arteries, shrunken kidneys, in- 
flamed stomachs, and other lesions believed to be caused by its 
excessive use. — Dr. Rosenau in ^'Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene, p. 58. 

We have attributed the abnormal increase of criminality and 
pauperism in the United States largely to an increase of intem- 
perance. Alcoholic drink is estimated to be the direct or indirect 
cause of 75 per cent of all the crimes committed, and of at least 
50 per cent of all the sufferings endured on account of poverty, 
in this country and among civilized nations. — H. M. Boise in 
''Prisoners and Paupers/' p. 1 ^ 7 . 

Prohibition is not a new rule although from the nature of 
things, it is the only one which can result in prevention and 
destroy the traffic. Its imperfect application is the only possible 
reason for failure, and it is singular reasoning which demands 
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the abandonment of the best remedy in disease because it has not 
been administered to the patient — Senator Henry W. Blair in 
^'The Temperance Movement,” p. 360. 

The result of medical inspection in the schools of New York 
has revealed the fact that 53 per cent of the children of alcoholic 
parents are “dullards,” as compared with 10 per cent of the chil- 
dren of abstainers. Researches on animals which had small 
quantities of alcohol administered in their food prove decisively 
that the hereditary factor in alcoholism is not imaginary. — Dr. 
Bryce in ''The Laws of Life and Health,” p. 105. 

The committee finds that the chief direct cause of the down- 
fall of women and girls is the close connection between alcoholic 
drink and commercialized vice. Women obtain liquor in palm 
gardens, wine rooms, saloons, and dance halls. To these places 
they are frequently taken by their companions and given liquor 
until their senses are deadened, after which the evil design sought 
is accomplished. After the first offense the career of a woman 
is apt to be downward at a rapid rate. — Report of the Wisconsin 
Vice Committee (1914), p. 98. 

In the Commission’s consideration and investigation of the 
social evil, it found as the most conspicuous and important ele- 
ment in connection with the same, next to the house of prostitu- 
tion itself, was the saloon, and the most important financial inter- 
est, next to the business of prostitution w^as the liquor interest. 
As a contributory influence to immorality and the business of 
prostitution there is no interest so dangerous and so powerful in 
the city of Chicago, — The Social Evil in Chicago [Report of the 
Vice Commission of Chicago, 1911]. p. 119. 

Twenty per cent of all cases of insanity, and more than h If 
of the cases of suicide, owe their origin to alcohol. Where .he 
use of alcohol is prohibited the number of arrests for crim . at 
once falls. During the recent terrible earthquake at San Frati- 
cisco all places for the sale of alcohol were closed, and, despite 
the prevailing conditions of social anarchy, the average daily 
number of arrests for crime was only three. The very day the 
saloons were opened no less than seventy people were arrested, 
and this number was much increased on subsequent days. — Dr. 
Alexander Bryce in "The Laws of Life and Health,” p. 105. 

The liquor cranks are excited because the anti-booze agi- 
tation threatens “properties valued in the aggregate at perhaps 
$2,000,000,000.” It may comfort them to reflect that this “per- 
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haps” total of theirs is almost exactly one ninety-fourth of the 
estimated wealth of the United States. But it causes an alto- 
gether disproportionate part of the total crime, disease, suffering, 
and waste with which our country is afflicted. The rest of us 
pay mighty heavy taxes in all these ways to keep up their 
“values.” Booze wealth is the most selfish, tyrannous, and 
wooden-headed form of property known to our civilization, and 
it ought to be possible to scale its fraction down (and out) with 
perfect safety and great gain. Why should a minor interest be 
a major nuisance? — Editorial, Collier's Weekly. 54:14 //. 3, ’15. 



NEGATIVE DISCUSSION 


McClure’s Magazine. 31: 438-44. August, 1908. 

Prohibition and Social Psychology. Hugo Miinsterberg. 

If a German stands up to talk- about Prohibition, he might 
just as well sit down at once, for ever>^ one in America, of course, 
knows beforehand what he is going to say. Worse, every one 
know’s also exactly why he is so anxious to say it: how can he 
help being on the wrong side of this question? And especially 
if he has been a student in Germany, he will have brought the 
drinking habit along with him from the Fatherland, together with 
his cigar smoking and card playing and duelling. If a poor man 
relies on his five quarts of heavy Munich beer a day, how can he 
ever feel happy if he is threatened wdth no license in his town 
and with no beer in his stein? Yet my case seems slightly differ- 
ent. I never in my life played cards, I never fought a duel, and 
w’hen the other day in a large wromen’s college, after an address 
and a reception, the lady president wanted to comfort me and 
suggested that I go into the next room and smoke a cigar, I told 
her frankly that I could do it if it were the rule in her college, 
but that it would be my first cigar. With beer it is different: 
Last winter in traveling I was for some days the guest of an 
Episcopal clergyman, who, anticipating the visit of a German, had 
set up a bottle of excellent beer as a welcome, and we drank 
together the larger part of the bottle — but I think that is my only 
case in late years. When I had to attend a Students’ “Commers,” 
I was alw'ays protected by the thick mug through which no one 
could discover that the contents never b'ecame less during the 
evening. I live most comfortably in a pleasant temperance town 
which will, I hope, vote no-license year by year as long as fresh- 
men stroll over the old Harvard Yard. And although I have 
become pretty much Americanized I have never drunk a cocktail. 

The problem of Prohibition, thus, does not affect my thirst, 
but it greatly interests my scientific conscience ; not as a German, 
but as a psychologist I feel impelled to add a word to the dis- 
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cussion which is suddenly reverberating over the whole country. 
But is it really a discussion which we hear? Is it not rather a 
one-sided denunciation of alcohol, repeated a million times with 
louder and louder voice, an outcry ever swelling in its vehe- 
mence? On the other side there may be the protests of the dis- 
tillers and brewers and wine-growers and bottle-makers and 
saloon-keepers, and perhaps some timid declarations of thirsty 
societies — but such protests do not count, since they have all the 
earmarks of selfishness; they are ruled out, and no one listens, 
just as no one would consult the thieves if a new statute against 
pickpockets were planned. So far as the really disinterested pub- 
lic is concerned, the discussion is essentially one-sided. If serious 
men like Cardinal Gibbons raise their voices in a warning against 
Prohibition, they are denounced and overborne, and no one cares 
to imitate them. 

The Fundamental Evil of American Public Opinion 

It has been seldom indeed that the fundamental evil of Amer- 
ican public opinion has come out so clearly ; namely, that no one 
dares to be on the unpopular side; just as in fashion and social 
life, every one wants to be “in it.” No problem has in America 
a fair hearing as soon as one side has become the fashion of 
mind. Only the cranks come out with an unbalanced, exagger- 
ated opposition and thus really help the cause they want to fight 
against. The well-balanced thinkers keep quiet and simply look 
on while the movement rushes forward, waiting quietly for the 
reaction which sets in from the inner absurdity of every social 
extreme. The result is too often an hysterical zig-zag movement, 
where fearlessness might have found a middle way of steady 
progress. There must be indeed a possible middle way between 
the evil of the present saloon and the not lesser evil of a future 
national Prohibition ; yet if this one-sidedness of discussion goes 
on, it is not difficult to foresee, after the legislative experiences 
of the last year, that the hysterical movement will not stop until 
Prohibition is proclaimed from every statehouse between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Exaggerated denunciation of the Prohibition movement is, of 
course, ineffective. Whoever simply takes sides with the saloon- 
keeper and his clientele — ^yes, whoever is blind to the colossal 
harm which alcohol has brought and is now bringing to the whole 
country— is unfit to be heard by those who have the healthy and 
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sound development of the nation at heart. The evils which are 
connected with the drinking habit are gigantic; thousands of 
lives and many more thousands of households are the victims 
every year; disease and poverty and crime grow up where alco- 
hol drenches the soil. To deny it means to ignore the teachings 
of medicine and economics and criminology. 

But is this undeniable fact really a proof of the wisdom of 
Prohibition? The railroads of the United States injured last 
year more than 100,000 persons and put out 7,000 hopeful lives ; 
does any sane man argue that we ought to abolish railroads? 
The stock exchange has brought in the last year economic misery 
to uncounted homes, but even at the height of the panic no one 
wanted to destroy the market for industrial stocks. How much 
crime and disaster and disease and ruin have come into the lives 
of American youth through women, and yet who doubts that 
women are the blessing of the whole national life? To say that 
certain evils come from a certain source suggests only to fools 
the hasty annihilation of the source before studying whether 
greater evils might not result from its destruction, and without 
asking whether the evils might not be reduced, and the good from 
the same source remain untouched and untampered with. Even 
if a hollow tooth aches, the modem dentist does not think of 
pulling it ; that would be the remedy of the clumsy village bar- 
ber. The evils of drink exist, and to neglect their cure would be 
criminal, but to rush on to the conclusion that every vineyard 
ought therefore to be devastated is unworthy of the logic of a 
self-governing nation. The other side has first to show its case. 

"‘Better England Free Than England Sober?" 

This does not mean that every argument of the other side is 
valid. In most of the public protestations, especially from the 
Middle West, far too much is made of the claim that all the 
Puritanic laws and the whole prohibitionist movement are an 
interference with personal liberty. It is an old argument, indeed, 
“Better England free than England sober.” For public meetings 
it is just the kind of protest which resounds well and rolls on 
nobly. We are at once in the midst of the “most sacred” rights. 
Who desires that America, the idol of those who seek freedom 
from the tyranny of the old world, shall trample on the right 
of personal liberty? And yet those hundreds of singing-societies 
which have joined in this outburst of moral indignation have 
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forgotten that every law is a limitation of personal liberty. The 
demand of the nation must limit the demands of the individual, 
even if it be not the neighbor, but the actor himself who is 
directly hurt No one wants to see the lottery, gambling-houses 
or free sale of morphine and cocaine permitted, or slavery, even 
though a man were to offer himself for sale, or polygamy, even 
though all wives should consent To prevent temptation toward 
ruinous activities is truly the state's best right, and no injury to 
personal liberty. The German reflects gladly how much more the 
German state apparently intrudes upon personal freedom: for 
instance, in its splendid state insurance for old age and accidents. 

To be sure, from this German viewpoint it is hard to under- 
stand why the right of the state to subordinate personal wishes 
to national ones should not carry with it a duty to make com- 
pensation. To him the actions of some southern states appear 
simply as the confiscation of property. When, as has happened, 
a captain of industry erects, for instance, a most costly brewery, 
and the state in the following year prohibits the sale of beer, 
turning the large, new establishment into a huge, useless ruin, 
without giving the slightest compensation, the foreigner stands 
aghast, wondering if tomorrow a party which believes in the 
state ownership of railroads may not prohibit railroading by 
private companies without any payment to the present owners. 

Yet the political aspect does not concern the social psycholo- 
gist. I abstract from it as from many others. There is, indeed, 
no limit to the problems which ought to be studied more seriously 
before such a gigantic revolution is organized. The physician 
may ask whether and when alcohol is real medicine, and the 
physiologist may study whether it is a food and whether it is 
rightly taken as helpful to nutrition; but this is not our problem. 
The theologians may quarrel as to whether the Bible praises the 
wine or condemns the drinker, whether Christ really turned water 
into that which we call wine, and whether Christianity as such 
stands for abstinence. It is matter for the economist to ask what 
will become of the hundred thousands of men who are working 
today in the breweries and related industries. A labor union 
claims that “over half a million men would be thrown out of 
employment by general Prohibition, who, with their families, 
would make an army of a million human beings robbed of their 
means of existence.” And the economist, again, may consider 
what it might mean to take out the license taxes from the city 
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budgets and the hundreds of millions of internal revenue from 
the budget of the whole countr>'. It is claimed that the brewers, 
maltsters, and distillers pay out for natural and manufactured 
products, for labor, transportation, etc., $700,000,000 annually; 
that their aggregate investments foot up to more than three 
thousand millions; and that their taxes contribute $350,000,000 
every year to the public treasuries. Can the country afford to 
ruin an industry of such magnitude? Such weighty problems 
cannot be solved in the Carrie Nation style; yet they are not 
ours here. 

The Lonely Drinker of the Temperance Town 

Nearer to our psychological interest comes the well-known 
war-cry, “Prohibition does not prohibit.” It is too late in the 
day to need to prove it by statistics : every one knows it. No one 
has traveled in Prohibition states w^ho has not seen the sickening 
sight of drunkards of the wonst order. The drug-stores are 
turned into very remunerative bars, and through hidden chan- 
nels whisky and gin flood the community. The figures of the 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue tell the story 
publicly. In a license state like Massachusetts, there exists one 
retail liquor dealer for every 525 of population ; in a Prohibition 
state like Kansas, one for every 366. But the secret story is much 
more alarming. What is the effect? As far as the health of the 
nation and its mental training in self-control and in regulation 
of desires are concerned, the result must be dangerous, because, 
on the whole, it eliminates the mild beverages in favor of the 
strong drinks and substitutes lonely drinking for drinking in 
social company. Both are psychologically and physiologically a 
turn to the worse. It is not the mild beer and light wine which 
are secretly imported; it is much easier to transport and hide 
whisky and rum, with their strong alcoholic power and stronger 
effect on the nerve-cells of the brain. And of all forms of 
drinking none is more ruinous than the solitary drink, as soon 
as the feeling of repugnance has been overcome; there is no 
limit and no inhibition. If I look back over the last years, in 
which I often studied the effects of suggestion and hypnotism on 
habitual drinkers, I do not hesitate to say that it was in most 
cases an easy thing to cure the social drinker of the large cities, 
but very hard to break the lonely drinker of the temperance town. 
Of course, Prohibition reduces somewhat the whole quantity of 
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consumption, but it withdraws the stimulant, in most cases, where 
it would do the least harm and intensifies the harm to the 
organism where it is most dangerous. 

Our Greatest Danger — Disregard for Law 

But man is not only a nervous system. Prohibition forced 
by a majority on an unwilling minority will always remain a 
living source of the spirit of disregard for law. Yet, “unwilling” 
minority is too weak an epithet; the question is of a minority 
which considers the arbitrary rule undemocratic, absurd, immoral, 
and which really believes that it is justified in finding a way 
around a contemptible law. 

Judges know how rapidly the value of the oath sinks in 
courts where violation of the Prohibition laws is a frequent 
charge, and how habitual perjury becomes tolerated by respected 
people. The city politicians know still better how closely black- 
mail and corruption hang together, in the social psychology, with 
the enforcement of laws that strike against the beliefs and tradi- 
tions of wider circles. The public service becomes degraded, the 
public conscience becomes dulled. And can there be any doubt 
that disregard of law is the most dangerous psychological factor 
in our present-day American civilization? It is not 'lynch law 
which is the worst; the crimes against life are twenty times more 
frequent than in Europe, and as for the evils of commercial life 
which have raised the wrath of the whole well-meaning nation 
in late years, has not disregard of law been their real source? 
In a popular melodrama the sheriff says solemnly : “I stand here 
for the law”; and when the other shouts in reply, “I stand for 
common sense!” night after night the public breaks out into 
jubilant applause. To foster this immoral negligence of law by 
fabricating hasty, ill-considered laws in a hysterical mood, laws 
which almost tempt toward a training in violation of them, is 
surely a dangerous experiment in social psychology. 

Are We About to Prohibit Meat and Tea? 

Hasty and hysterical that kind of law-making is indeed. 
Within a few years, during which the situation itself has not been 
changed, during which no new discoveries have proved the right 
or necessity, during which no experts have reached common re- 
sults, the wave has swollen to a devastating flood. Who let it 
loose? Were the psychologists asked to decide, or the physicians, 
or the physiologists, or the sociologists, or any one who has 
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studied the problem as a whole with professional knowledge? 
Certainly not : their commissions have hardly ever proposed total 
abstinence. Of course, those who rush on mean the best as they 
see it ; they want to make better men ; but can a nation ever hope 
to reach private morality by law and thus to exclude all private 
lying and greediness and envy and ingratitude and temper and 
unfairness just as well as intemperance? Such uncl.ear and vague 
mixing of purposes always characterizes hysterical legislation. A 
sober contemplator must ask himself: What is it to lead to if 
well-meaning, short-sighted dilettantes can force legislation on 
questions which demand the most serious expert study? 

There is growing throughout the land today a conviction — 
which has its core of truth — ^that many people eat too much 
meat ; and not a few see a remedy in vegetarianism and 
Fletcherism. If this prejudice swells in a similar way, the 
time may come when one state after the other wall declare 
slaughtering illegal, confiscate the meat-packing houses, and pro- 
hibit the poisonous consumption of beef and the killing of any 
creature that can look on us with eyes. Other groups are 
fighting coffee and tea, and we may finally land in nuts and 
salads. Yes, according to this line of legislative wisdom, there 
is no reason for prohibiting only alcohol. Do I go far beyond 
the facts in asserting that in certain states the same women 
and men who are publicly against every use of alcohol are also 
opposed to the “drugs” of the physicians and speak of them 
privately as poisons? Not the Christian Scientists only — in 
intellectual Boston thousands of educated women speak of drugs 
and nervine as belonging to a medieval civilization which they 
have outgrown. The same national logic may thus lead us to 
laws which will prohibit every physician from using the resources 
of the drug store — ^if they have not all simply to go over to 
osteopathy. 

A Spring Flood of Emotional Legislation 

The question of the liquor trade and Temperance — ^which is 
so widely different from a hasty Prohibition — ^has engaged the 
minds of all times and of all nations, and is studied everywhere 
today with the means of modern science. But this spring flood 
of Prohibition legislation which has overrun the states shows 
few signs of deeper connection with serious study and fewer 
signs of profit from the experiments of the past. When the 
Chinese government made laws against intemperance about 
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1 100 B.C., it can hardly have gone more hastily to work than 
the members of this movement of the twentieth century after 
Christ. It is unworthy of women and men who want to stand 
for sobriety to allow themselves to become intoxicated with 
hysterical outcries, when a gigantic national question is to be 
solved, a question which can never be solved until it is solved 
rightly. A wrong decision must necessarily lead to a social 
reaction which can easily wipe out every previous gain. 

Progress is to be hoped for only from the most careful 
analysis of all the factors of this problem; yet, instead, the 
nation leaves it to the imthinking, emotional part of the popu- 
lation. In the years of the silver agitation it was a matter of 
admiration to any foreigner, the wonderful seriousness with 
which large crowds listened in a hundred towns, evening after 
evening, to long hours of difhcult technical discussion on cur- 
rency; i6 to I was really discussed by the whole nation, and 
arguments were arrayed against arguments before a decision 
was reached. Is it necessary that the opposite method be taken 
as soon as this problem is touched — a question far more complex 
and difficult than the silver question, and of far more import 
to the moral habits and the development of the nation? When 
leading scholars bring real arguments on both sides of the 
problem, their work is buried in archives, and no one is moved 
to action. But when a Chicago minister hangs the American 
flag over his pulpit, fastens a large patch of black color on it, 
declares that the patch stands for the liquor evil which smirches 
the country, denounces wildly the men who spend for whisky 
the money which ought to buy medicine for sick children, and 
then madly tears the black cloth from the stars and stripes 
and grinds it under his heel — ^then thousands rush out as excited 
as if they had heard a convincing argument. And this super- 
ficiality is the more repellent because every glimpse below the 
surface shows an abundance of cant and hypocrisy and search 
for cheap fame and sensationalism and still more selfish motives 
mingled with the whole movement; even the agitation itself, 
with its threats of ruin, borders too often on graft and black- 
mail and thus helps to debauch the public life. 

Alcohol and the Brain 

Those who seriously study, not merely the one or the other 
symptom, but the whole situation, can hardly doubt that the" 
demand of true civilization is for Temperance and not for absti- 
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nence, and that complete Prohibition must in the long run work 
against real Temperance. But nothing is more characteristic 
of the hysterical caprice of the masses than the constant neglect 
of this distinction. Even the smallest dose of alcohol is for 
them nothing but evil, and triumphantly they seize on isolated 
statements of physiologists who acknowledge that eveiy^ dose of 
alcohol has a certain influence on the brain. This is at once 
given the turn that every glass of beer or wine “muddles” the 
brain and is therefore a sin against the freedom of man. 

Certainly every glass of beer has an influence on the cells 
of the brain and on the mind; so has every cup of tea or coffee, 
every bit of work and every amusement, every printed page and 
every spoken word. Is it certain that the influence is harmful 
because an overdose of the same stimulants is surely poisonous? 
Boiling water is most dangerous for the body on account of its 
strong heat: is a bath in lukewarm water therefore also harm- 
ful?' To climb Mount Blanc would overtax my heart: is it 
therefore inadvisable for me to climb the two flights to my 
laboratory? Of course, under certain conditions it might be 
wise to take account of the slightest influences. Without being 
harmful, they might be unsuited to a certain mental purpose. 
If I were to take a glass of beer now in the morning, I should 
certainly be unable to write the next page of this essay with the 
same ease; the ideas would flow more slowly. But does that 
indicate that I did wrong in taking last night, after a hard 
day’s fatiguing work, a glass of sherry and a glass of cham- 
pagne at a merry dinner-party, after which nothing but light 
conversation and music were planned for the rest of the even- 
ing? Of course, alcohol before serious intellectual work dis- 
turbs me; but hearing a hurdy-gurdy in the street or thinking 
of the happy news which a letter has just brought to me, or 
feeling angry over any incident, disturbs me just as much. It 
is all the same kind of interference; the brain centers which 
I use for my intellectual effort are for a while inhibited and 
thus unfit for the work which I have in hand. When the slight 
anger has evaporated, when the pleasurable excitement has 
subsided, when the music is over, I can gather my thoughts 
again, and it is arbitrary to claim that the short blockade of 
ideas was dangerous, and that I ought to have avoided the 
music or the pleasure or the wine. 

Of course, if we consider, for instance, the prevention of 
crime, we ought not to forget that some even of these slight 
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inhibitions may facilitate a rash, vehement deed and check cool 
deliberation. In times of social excitement, therefore, alcohol 
ought to be reduced. But again this same effect, as far as the 
temperate use of alcohol is in question, may result from many 
other sources of social unrest. The real danger begins every- 
where with intemperance: that is, with a lack of that self- 
discipline which is not learned but lost under the outer force of 
Prohibition. 


The Case Psychologically 

Psychologically the case stands thus: alcohol has indeed an 
inhibitory influence on mind and body. The feeling of excite- 
ment, the greater ease of motor impulse, the feeling of strength 
and joy, the forgetting of sorrow and pain — ^all are at bottom 
the result of inhibition; impulses are let free because the check- 
ing centers are inhibited. But it is absurd to claim from the 
start that all this is bad and harmful, as if the word inhibition 
meant destruction and lasting damage. Harmful it is, bodily and 
socially, when these changes become exaggerated, when they are 
projected into such dimensions that vital interests, the care for 
family and honor and duty are paralyzed; but in the inhibition 
itself lies no danger. There is not the slightest act of attention 
which does not involve such inhibition. If I read in my study, 
the mere attention to my book will inhibit the ticking of the 
clock in my room and the noise from the street, and no one 
will call it harmful. As soon as my attention increases, and I 
read with such passion that I forget my engagements with 
friends and my duties in my office, I become ridiculous and 
contemptible. But the fact that the unbalanced attention makes 
me by its exaggerated inhibition quite unfit for my duties, is 
no proof that the slight inhibition produced by attentive reading 
ought to be avoided. 

The inhibition by alcohol, too, may have in the right place its 
very desirable purpose, and no one ought to be terrified by 
such physiological statements, even if inhibition is called a par- 
tial paralysis. Yes, it is partial paralysis, but no education, no 
art, no politics, no religion, is possible without such partial 
paralysis. What else are hope and belief and enjoyment and 
enthusiasm but a re-enforcement of certain mental states, with 
corresponding inhibition — ^that is, paralysis — of the opposite 
ideas? If a moderate use of alcohol can help in this most 
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useful blockade, it is an ally and not an enemy. If wine can 
overcome and suppress the consciousness of the little miseries 
and of the drudgery of life, and thus set free and re-enforce 
the unchecked enthusiasm for the dominant ideas, if wine can 
make one forget the frictions and pains and give again the 
feeling of unity and frictionless power — ^by all means let us use 
this helper to civilization. It was a well-known philosopher 
who coupled Christianity and alcohol as the two great means 
of mankind to set us free from pain. But nature provided 
mankind wdth other means of inhibition; sleep is still more 
radical, and every fatigue works in the same direction ; to inhibit 
means to help and to prepare for action. 

And are those who fancy that every brain alteration is an 
evil really aware how other influences of our civilization ham- 
mer on the neurones and injure our mental powers far beyond 
the effects of a moderate use of alcohol? The vulgar rag-time 
music, the gambling of the speculators, the sensationalism of the 
yellow press, the poker playing of the men and the bridge 
playing of the women, the mysticism and superstition of the 
new fancy churches, the hysterics of the baseball games, the 
fascination of murder cases, the noise on the Fourth of July 
and on the 364 other days of the year, the wild chase for suc- 
cess; all are poison for the brain and mind. They make the 
nervous system and the will endlessly more unfit for the duties 
of the day than a glass of lager beer on a hot summer's evening. 

Drying up a Nation Emotionally 

What would result if Prohibition should really prohibit, and 
all the inhibitions which a mild use of beer and wine promise 
to the brain really be lost? The psychological outcome would 
be twofold: certain effects of alcohol which serve civilization 
would be lost; and, on the other hand, much more harmful 
substitutions would set in. To begin with: the nation would 
lose its chief means of recreation after work. We know today 
too well that physical exercise and sport is not real rest for the 
exhausted brain cells. The American masses work hard 
throughout the day. The sharp physical and mental labor, the 
constant hurry and drudgery produce a state of tension and 
irritation which demands before the night's sleep some dulling 
inhibition if a dangerous unrest is not to set in. Alcohol relieves 
that daily tension most directly. 
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Not less important would be the loss on the emotional side. 
Emotional desire for a life in beauty would yield to the triviality 
of usefulness. Puritanism has held back the real American 
spirit of artistic creation in fine arts and music and drama: 
Prohibition without substitutes would crush still more the 
esthetic spirit in the brain of man and would make beauty still 
more the domain of women. Her more responsive physiological 
constitution does not need the artificial paralysis of the inhibit- 
ing centers. The mind of the average woman shows that lower 
degree of checking power which small alcoholic doses produce 
in the average man. But just therefore she and men of the 
female type cannot carry on alone the work of the nation. A 
national life without the artificial inhibitions of the restraining 
centers becomes for the large masses a matter of mere practical 
calculation and righteous dulness. Truly the German, the 
Frenchman, the Italian who enjoys his glass of light wine and 
then wanders joyful and elated to the masterpieces of the opera, 
serves humanity better than the New Englander who drinks his 
ice-water and sits satisfied at the vaudeville show, world-far 
from real art. Better America inspired than America sober. 
Can we forget that in almost all parts of the globe even 
religious life began with intoxication cults? God Indra was in 
the wine for the Hindus and Dionysius for the Greeks. It is 
the optimistic exuberance of life, the emotional inspiration, 
which alcohol brought into the dulness of human days, and the 
history of culture shows it on every page. 

But with the emotion dries up the will. Mere righteousness 
needs no stimulation. But the American nation would never 
have achieved its world work if the attitude of resignation had 
been its national trait. Those pioneers who opened the land and 
awoke to life its resources were men who longed for excitement, 
for the intensity of life, for vividness of exprience. The nation 
would not be loyal to its tradition if it were not to foster this 
desire of intense experience : the moderate use of alcohol is both 
training in such intensified conscious experience and training in 
the control and discipline of such states. The nation needs both, 
and as the child learns to prepare for the work of life by plays 
and games, so man is schooling himself for the active and 
effective life by the temperate use of exciting beverages which 
playingly awake those vivid feelings of success. The scholar and 
the minister and a thousand other individuals may not need this 
training, but the millions, the masses, cannot prepare themselves 
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for a national career of effectiveness if this opportunity is taken 
from their lives. History shows it abundantly. 

To be sure, all this is but half true, because, as we said, the 
individual, and finally the nation, may seek substitutes, may 
satisfy the craving for emotional excitement, for will elation, 
for intense experience, by other means than the oldest and 
most widely scattered. Zealotism in religious belief, tyranny 
and crueltj^ sexual over-indulgence and perversion, gambling 
and betting, mysticism and superstition, recklessness and adven- 
turousness, and, above all, senseless crimes have always been 
the psychological means of overcoming the emptiness and 
monotony of an unstimulated life. They produce, just like 
alcohol, that partial paralysis and create intense experiences. 
They thus take hold of the masses, so long as the social mind 
is not entirely dried up, with the necessity of a psychological 
law. There is no more dangerous state for a healthy, strong 
nation than mental monotony in the life of the masses. Catholic 
countries play to the imagination at least through the religion, 
monarchic countries have their own picturesqueness and color, 
America under Prohibition pushes the masses into gambling and 
reckless excitements and sexual disorder and money-crazes and 
criminal explosions of the mind. 

The Temperance Experiment in Mohammedanism 

Has not history experimented sufficiently. Prohibitionist 
stump speakers may tells us that their cause means the hitherto 
unheard-of progress of civilization; the United States, after 
abolishing slavery for mankind, is called on to end also the 
tyranny of alcohol under which humanity has suffered for ages. 
But are there not 200,000,000 of Moslems who are obedient to 
Mohammed’s law, that wine drinking is sinful? What is the 
outcome? Of course, it is not inspiring to hear the boast of 
the Moslems that the Christians bring whisky to Africa and 
bestialize the natives, while the Mohammedans fight alcohol. 
But aside from this, their life goes on in slavery and polygamy 
and semi-civilization. All the strong nations, all those whose 
contributions were of lasting value to the progress of mankind, 
have profited from the help of artificial stimulation and 
intoxicants. 

But every strong nation remained also conscious of the 
dangers and evils which result from intemperance. On the 
whole, history shows that intemperance and abstinence alike 
7 
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work against the highest interests of civilization ; temper- 
ance alone offers the most favorable psychological conditions for 
the highest cultural achievement. Intemperance mostly precedes 
the strongest periods in the life of a nation and follows them 
again as soon as decay has set in. Temperance, that is, sufficient 
use of intoxicants to secure emotional inspiration and volitional 
intensity, together with sufficient training in self-discipline to 
avoid their evils, always introduced the fullest blossoming of 
national greatness. Instinctively the American nation as a whole 
is evidently striving for such temperance, but a hysterical 
minority has at present succeeded in exaggerating the movement 
and in transforming it into its caricature. Prohibition. The 
final result, of course, will be Temperance, since the American 
nation will not ultimately allow itself to become an emasculated 
nation of dyspeptic ice-water drinkers without inspiration and 
energy, or permit vulgar amusements, reckless stock-gambling, 
sensationalism, adultery, burglary, and murder to furnish the 
excitement which the nerves of a healthy nation need. 

The Securing of Temperance 

How temperance can be secured, the experiences of the older 
nations with a similar psychological type of national mind ought 
to be decisive. First of all, the beverages of strongly alcoholic 
nature ought to be fought by those of light alcoholic effect. 
The whisky of the laborers must be fought by light healthy 
beer and perhaps by light American wines. Further, a sys- 
tematic education in self-control must set in; the drunkard 
must not be tolerated under any circumstances. Above all, the 
social habits in the sphere of drinking must be entirely reshaped. 
They belong to a period where the Puritan spirit considered beer 
and wine as sinful and relegated them to regions hidden from 
decent eyes. The American saloon is the most disgusting 
product of such narrowness; its dangers for politics and law, 
health and economics, are alarming. The saloon must disappear 
and can be made to disappear perhaps by higher license taxation 
and many other means. And with it must disappear the bar 
and the habit of drinking standing and of mutual treating. 
The restaurant alone, with the hotel and the club, is the fit 
public place where guests sitting at tables may have beer and 
wine with their meals ’ or after meals— ^and all controlled by 
laws which absolutely forbid the sale of intoxicants to certain 
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groups of persons, to children, to inebriates, and so on. As long 
as drinking means to the imagination of a considerable well- 
meaning minority of the nation the present-day repulsive life of 
saloons and bars, the minority will find it easy to terrorize and 
to whip into line the whole countiy*. But if those relics of a 
narrow time disappear and customs grow which spread the 
spirit of geniality and friendly social intercourse over the foam- 
ing cup, the spell will be broken. Instead of being tyrannized 
over by short-sighted fanatics on the one side and corrupt 
saloon-keepers on the other, the n .tion will proceed with the 
unanimous sympathy of the best citizens to firm temperance 
laws w^hich the sound instinct of the masses will really respect. 
Training in self-control as against recklessness, training in 
harmless hilarity and social enjoyment as against mere vulgar 
excitement and rag-time pleasures, training in respect for law 
as against living under hysterical rules which cannot be executed 
and which invite blackmail, corruption, and habitual disregard 
of laws — these are indeed the most needed influences on the 
social mind of the country. 

Williams, Dr. Edward H. Question of Alcohol 
Chap. V. What Shall We Do about It?^ Dr. Henry S. Williams 

The scientific tests of recent years have shown us pretty 
definitely what alcohol does to the human body. It becomes 
an increasingly important question as to what humankind can 
do to alcohol. 

There is a general impression that our ancestors of two 
or three generations ago were very heavy drinkers and that 
the use of alcohol in our generation is on the decline. Unfor- 
tunately, statistics do not support the latter impression. 

It appears that in 1850 the annual per capita consumption 
of alcoholic beverages in the United States was 4.08 gallons; 
in i860 it had risen to 6.43 gallons; in 1870 to 7.70 gallons; in 
1880 to 10.08 gallons; in 1890 to 15.53 gallons; in 1900 to 17.76 
gallons; in 1910 to 22.19 gallons; and in 1913 to more than 23 
gallons. 

Seemingly, then, the average American in 1913 consumed 

^An address delivered at tihe National Conference on Race Better- 
ment, at Battle Creek, MicHgan, January 10, 1914, by Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams. 
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more than five times as much liquor as did the average American 
of the year 1850. 

Stated in the boldest and simplest terms, that appears to be 
the net result of sixty years of effort to combat alcohol. 

Legislative Control of the Liquor Traffic 

The facts just presented are independent of any theory as to 
the control of the liquor traffic. They are simply facts as to 
production and consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

But it is not without pertinence to consider these facts in 
relation to the legislative efforts that have been made to control 
the liquor traffic. The most important of these legislative efforts 
is known to every one as the Prohibition movement. 

In 1880 Kansas incorporated Prohibition in its state consti- 
tution by public vote. Maine followed four years later, and 
North Dakota in 1890. These three states have remained loyal 
to the Prohibition laws throughout the intervening period. 

The new wave of interest in state-wide Prohibition which 
has made itself felt within very recent years manifested itself 
in the South—the region that had not tried it before. Georgia 
and Oklahoma legislated state-wide Prohibition in 1907 ; followed 
in 1908 by Mississippi and in 1909 by North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 

In South Carolina an attempt to control the liquor traffic was 
made by the passage of a dispensary law, through which the 
liquor traffic was put in the hands of the county authorities, 
as long ago as 1892. 

Liquor legislation in the remaining states has chiefly taken 
the form of local option laws. So many communities have local 
option in some of their counties or cities that the total popula- 
tion under '‘dry’' territory at the present time is estimated at 
not short of 40,000,000 people. 

It should be understood, however, that the “Prohibition” laws 
do not necessarily bar the shipment of liquor into “dry” terri- 
tory, even though it may not legally be re-sold there. To illus- 
trate this, let me cite facts as to the official shipment of 
liquor into two regions, one of them in Kansas, a state that 
has been under general Prohibition for thirty-three years, the 
other in North Carolina, where Prohibition has been on the 
statute books since 1909. 

The Mahin liquor law, passed by the most recent legislature 
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in Kansas, requires railroad and express companies to file reports 
of all intoxicants shipped into the state. Examination of the 
files in the office of the count}’ clerk of Shawnee County, in 
which the city of Topeka is located, shows that in the month 
of September, 1913, the shipment of liquor officially reported 
amounted to 95o6i quarts, of which 90,062 quarts were received 
in Topeka — a city of 45,000 inhabitants — ^just half a gallon 
for each man, -woman and child. It is reported that the little 
town of Tecumseh, with a population of less than 100, received 
1,627 quarts — equivalent to 48 gallons per capita per annum. 

As to the North Carolina community, the facts I would cite 
relate to the town of Asheville. A recent investigation showed 
that there was shipped into Asheville by express, in gallon lots, 
no less than 4,000 gallons of distilled liquor in a period of ten 
days. This is equivalent to i gallon per family for the entire 
community — in ten days. Yet there is not a saloon operating in 
Asheville. 

In the same connection it may be of interest to consider 
the operation of the dispensary law of South Carolina. The 
published notice calling for bids for liquor issued by the Dis- 
pensary Board of Barnwell County, December 10, 1913, chances 
to be before me. 

It appears that the call is made for 4,610 barrels of distilled 
spirits, and for only 576 barrels of bottled ale and beer — ^the 
beer being deliverable in pint bottles. 

The population of Barnwell County in 1910 was 34,209. As 
the population had decreased about 1,300 in the preceding 
decade, we may fairly assume that the present population is not 
more than 35,000. On this basis the distilled liquor called for 
amounts to slightly over 4 gallons per capita. Meantime, the 
beer and ale amount to only i quart per capita. 

The influence of the dispensary law in promoting the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits and diminishing that of the malted 
beverages would seem to be very pronounced. 

In general, it would appear that if our legislators of recent 
years had been in league with the distiller they could not have 
served his purpose better. 

Express Traffic into Prohibition Territory 

As further illustrating the general effect of recent legislation, 
the finding of an investigation conducted by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, decision on which was rendered June 20, 
1911, has interest and significance. 

The investigation grew out of complaints about express 
charges. The commission, in filing its report, made comment on 
the growth of the mail-order liquor business. This business, it 
is stated, had its beginning about a quarter of a century ago. 
'‘At that time it was of small proportions, very few packages 
being shipped, and those only to a short distance. It was the 
spread of the Prohibition movement that gave vitality to this 
character of traffic in liquor.” 

The report goes on to state that as local option drove the 
dealers from localities where they had carried on retail business, 
they settled on the outskirts of the proscribed territory and 
shipped liquor into it. As the prohibitive areas spread the ship- 
pers were driven farther and farther back, but their business 
covered wider territories and increased largely in volume. With 
state- wide Prohibition came the interstate traffic in liquor. 

The report states that it is impossible to determine with 
entire accuracy the extent of the business, but it makes an esti- 
mate, based on figures presented by the Southern Express Com- 
pany, and reaches the conclusion that “the entire volume of 
this traffic, going entirely to consumers and not to dealers, is in 
excess of 20,000,000 gallons per year.” 

It is stated that the largest shipping point for liquor in the 
South is Jacksonville, Fla., which “sends out between 3,000 
and 4,000 packages of i to 2 gallons daily, or a total of 
about 1,500,000 gallons a year. Chattanooga ships about 
786,000 gallons; Richmond, 546,720 gallons; Petersburg, 
268,128; Pensacola, 267,760; New Orleans, 255,856; Augusta, 
215,150; and Norfolk, Va., Cairo, 111 ., Emporia, Va., Louisville, 
Ky., Portsmouth, Va., Roanoke, Va., and Savannah, Ga., ship 
more than 100,000 gallons each annually. The total annual 
amount indicated in this restricted area, almost entirely from 
three or four states in the South, is 6,085,264 gallons.” 

It is of peculiar interest to note that three of the chief ship- 
ping points, including Chattanooga with its shipment of 786,000 
gallons, are themselves located in Prohibition territory. 

A further comment of the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is of sinister significance; 


The movement is much more active in the South than in other sections 
of the country, partly because of the extent of the Prohibition territory in 
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that section, partly because of the large quantities of very cheap whisky 
manufactured and shipped there for the consumption of the negro popula- 
tion. While it is not the function of this commission to be influenced in 
its conclusions by the moral aspect of the question, it is impossible not to 
recognize in this traf&c one of the important factors in the race problem of 
the South — the evil spirit back of that problem in more ways than one. 

This very significant finding o£ the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may be supplemented by the results o£ recent in- 
vestigations which show a very rapid increase in the use o£ 
drugs, notably cocaine, in Prohibition territory in the South. 
The negroes and poor whites who are unable to secure money 
enough to send £or liquor, or who have not intelligence and 
enterprise enough to do so, find substitutes in various patent 
medicines, and in particular in the use o£ cocaine, which is 
peddled in pill-boxes by newsboys, and otherwise distributed 
through numberless underground channels. 

This rapid extension o£ the use of narcotic drugs in the 
Prohibition states of the South is another complication back 
of the race problem. Legislation that has led, however unin- 
tentionally, to such results, is of very doubtful utility. 

Why Prohibition Fails 

The simple fact is that legislation covering such a topic as 
this has no significance except as it is supported by the opinion 
of an intelligent majority in the community. And this principle 
in itself sufficiently explains the failure of state-wide Prohibition 
wherever it has been tried. 

It may well be doubted whether there is or has been at any 
time a state in the Union in which a majority of the voting 
population were abstainers from the use of alcohol or believers 
in Prohibition as applied to themselves. 

Prohibition laws have been passed because a voting majority 
of the citizens have thought it desirable to close the saloons, 
hoping thereby to restrict the sale of liquor to the comparatively 
small but very obnoxious minority who are made mentally and 
morally aberrant by its use. 

In the southern states, in particular, it is scarcely pretended 
that a large proportion of the population has any intention or 
desire to abstain from the use of alcohol. The thought is simply 
that by passing prohibitory laws it may be possible to keep 
liquor from the poor whites and negroes. Care is taken to have 
the laws so framed that the more intelligent and prosperous 
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members of the community shall incur no difficulty in securing 
whatever liquor they desire. 

Insofar as the intention of the Prohibition laws is to keep 
liquor from individuals who are made a social menace by it, 
their object is not only justifiable but highly commendable. 
The fact that such laws constitute class legislation is no valid 
objection to them, when we consider that the class discriminated 
against is the one that becomes a menace to society through 
the use of alcohol. 

But the great difficult is that prohibitory legislation does not, 
in point of fact, effect the object thus contemplated. The indi- 
viduals whom it is designed to protect against their own 
appetites are precisely the ones who refuse to be thus protected. 
By hook or by crook they will secure alcohol. The legalized 
channels being closed through which liquor that at least had 
the merit of purity might have been obtained, surreptitious chan- 
nels are found through which to secure liquor of inferior 
quality. If the amount of this is in some cases restricted, its 
bad quality more than balances the restricted quantity. 

Judged by Its Effect 

The crucial test of this is found in the records of police 
courts, prisons, asylums, and almshouses. I have recently made 
an extensive investigation, the results of which are soon to be 
published, which has fully convinced me that the net effect of 
prohibitory legislation is to increase the prevalence of crime 
(including homicide), insanity, and pauperism. Illicit stills 
spring up in Prohibition states; liquor of the worst quality js 
everywhere dispensed surreptitiously; and the easily transported 
drugs, morphine and cocaine, supplement the effects of the bad 
liquor. 

Whether the investigation is made in Maine and Kansas, 
which have had state- wide Prohibition for a generation, or in 
Georgia and the other southern states that have recently come 
under the alleged “dry” regime, the results are the same — ^the 
evil effects of alcohol are demonstrably more in evidence in 
the Prohibition territory than in surrounding territories where 
an attempt to control the traffic is carried out along more 
rational lines. 

In Nebraska, for example, where a “sunset closing” law has 
applied to the saloons for a number of years, the records of 
police courts, prisons, asylums, and almshouses are all more 
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Prohibition state of Kansas. 


New York Times. March 25, 1915 
Liquor Men’s Sweeping Claims 

Prohibition states show more poverty, more insanity, more 
crime, and less church membership than do “wet” states. Such 
are the claims made by the liquor interests in a statement 
recently sent to the New York Times. “Prohibition,” it is 
declared, “may prohibit drinking, but it does not prohibit any 
of the evils of civilization.” Official figures, it is insisted, are 
against the position taken by the Prohibitionists that the banish- 
ment of liquor is accompanied by greater prosperity, more 
religion, fewer crimes, fewer suicides, fewer divorces, less 
poverty. 

The liquor men further claim that analysis of statistics 
proves it is the rural population which is chiefly in favor of 
Prohibition, and that the cities are against it. Statistics, it is 
declared, “would indicate that Prohibition is an issue between 
the rural and urban population.” 

It is held by the liquor men that savings accounts give an 
accurate index of the general prosperity and thrift of a state. 
It is stated that the report of the Controller of the Currency 
for 1913 shows that the average savings of each depositor in the 
savings banks of the United States is $439.07, and from that 
report the following comparison is taken between certain “dry” 
and “wet” states: 


Prohibition States 


Average 

savings 

Kansas $231.69 

Maine 403.01 

West Virginia 168.01 

North Carolina 171*56 

Georgia 239-54 

Mississippi 280.97 

Tennessee 262.27 

North Dakota 207-15 

Oklahoma 152.83 

Virginia • 272.77 


Average for 10 **dry” state 


$238.98 
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License States 

Average 

savings 


New Hampshire $468.18 

Rhode Island S44-93 

New York S4S-90 

California 523-48 

Connecticut 497.02 

Michigan ’443-36 

Montana 522.97 

Nevada 781.39 

Ohio 356.78 

Pennsylvania 42 3 • 1 7 


Average for 10 ‘Vet’* states * $510.70 


As to pauperism, the liquor men say that Census Bulletin 
120, “Paupers and Almshouses, 1910,” shows that “dry” Maine 
had 945 paupers and “wet” Rhode Island, the most densely 
populated state in the Union, had 768; “dry” Kansas, 735 and 
“wet” Minnesota, with 300,000 more population, 687. 

Coming to insanity, the liquor men state : 

Kansas had 2,912 insane patients in her institutions at the beginning o£ 
1910, and admitted 905 during that year. Nebraska, her next door “wet’* 
neighbor, had 1,990 at the beginning of 1910, and admitted to her insti- 
tutions 41 1 during the year, (Census Bulletin 119). On the two counts 
Prohibition Kansas had 1,000 more insane than license Nebraska. 

As to criminality, the liquor interests claim that certain 
“wet” states show to much better advantage than certain “dry” 
ones. The number of prisoners and juvenile delinquents in 
specified states is given as follows for 1910: 

Prohibition States 


Kansas 1,971 

Georgia ■ 5*078 

Oklahoma x,668 


License States 


Nebraska 789 

Ohio 5,979 

Arkansas 1,361 


The statement says that “Ohio, with double the population 
of Georgia, has but 900 more prisoners and juvenile delinquents 
than that Prohibition state.” The following comparison is also 
made: 
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Kansas Nebraska 


Juvenile delinquents 434 133 

Prisoners committed for grave bomicide. 94 39 

For lesser bomicide 98 44 

For burglary 1259 130 

For larceny 495 127 

For forgery 87 36 

For rape 85 37 


The statement of the liquor men continues: 

Of tbe 6,904 murderers confined in the United States for grave bomicide, 
2,094 were in tbe fourteen states now known as Prohibition states, and 
1,846 of them were in tbe nine states which bad Prohibition before tbe 
year 1914. These nine states have less than one-sixth of tbe population of 
tbe United States, but in 1910 they had nearly one-third of tbe murderers 
who were confined in tbe penitentiaries of tbe country. “Dry’" Georgia led 
the list with 715. 

On the question of church membership the table which 
follows is given, the figures showing the percentage of the popu- 
lation listed as church members in the states named: 

Prohibition States 

Per cent 


Oklahoma 18.2 

Kansas 28.4 

Maine 20.8 

West Virginia 28.0 


License States 

Per cent 


New York 43.7 

Massachusetts 51.3 

Rhode Island 54.0 

Pennsylvania 43.0 


The Statement adds: 

Some of tbe other license states that outrank tbe prohibition states in 
church membership by far are Illinois, 38.3 per cent; Ohio, 39.3 per cent; 
Wisconsin, 44.3 per cent; Louisiana, 50.6 per cent; California, 39.1 per cent. 

The liquor men argue that the claims made by the Prohi- 
bitionists that 1914 was a banner year for the anti-alcohol cause 
because five states were added to the “dry” column ignore the 
fact that the five states they won had much less than one-half 
the population of the three states they lost, and thus Prohibition 
was beaten by a big majority when the eight states are grouped. 
The liquor statement says: 
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T 3 ie year 1914 is claimed as tke banner year for state-wide Prohibition, 
because five states were added to the Prohibition column. These states were 
Virginia, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. The Prohibitionists 
also made campaigns in Ohio, California and Texas, but lost those states by 
overwhelming majorities. Looking at the campaign of 1914 by state, the 
Prohibitionists claim a victory of two to one, because they won five states 
and lost three. Look at the states by population and the Prohibition victory 
is not so apparent. 

The five states carried for Prohibition have a combined population of 
4,879,745. The combined population of the three states they lost is 
11,041,21a. Ohio and California are both urban states, in that the maj'ority 
of the population in each is urban. Texas is still rural, but in the Texas 
primaries Prohibition lost. The five Prohibition states are rural, with the 
exception of Washington, in which the urban and rural population is about 
equally divided. 

The total “dry” majority in the state of Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, 
Virginia and Washington was 100,203. The total “wet” majority in the 
states of California, Ohio, and Texas was 273,757. The majority of votes 
against Prohibition in the three state that refused the proposition in 1914 
was over twice as large as the majority of votes for the proposition in the 
five states that adopted Prohibition. 

Between 1850 and i860 fourteen states adopted Prohibition, and between 
1880 and 1890 six more states adopted Prohibition, but sixteen of these 
states afterward repealed the laws. The fourteen states which now have 
Prohibition are offset by sixteen states which have tried Prohibition and 
abandoned it as a state-wide policy. Here are the states that have had 
Prohibition and repealed the Prohibition laws: Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Maryland, Delaware, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, and 
Alabama. 

These states that have tried Prohibition and returned to the license sys- 
tem have a combined population of 38,632,302. Add Texas and California, 
which rejected Prohibition, and the combined population which has repudi- 
ated the idea is 45,058,304. The fourteen states which now have Prohibition 
laws have a combined population of 19,565,706. If we take states as a 
whole, as the Prohibitionists do in claiming territory and population living 
under Prohibition law, whether they like it or not, twice as many people 
have tried and rejected the nostrum as those who are now trying it, and 
the growth of the idea is backward as well as forward. As the rural states 
have become urban, with great cities, great industries, and great commerce, 
they have abandoned Prohibition as not adapted to their needs in the way 
of law to be respected and obeyed by the people. 

Further, the advocates o£ stimulants lay much emphasis upon 
their claim that it is the rural population of the United States 
which, speaking generally, favors Prohibition, while it is the 
urban population, also speaking generally, which opposes it. The 
statement says : 

According to Table 28 of the United States Statistical Abstracts, the five 
“wet” states of California, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas, that 
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have refused to adopt Prohibition, have an average percentage of urban 
population amounting to 48.9 per cent. The average urban population in 
the fourteen "*dry*" states is but 28.5 per cent. The average per cent of 
urban population in those states that rejected Prohibition proposals is almost 
twice the urban population in the present ‘Mry” states. 

On Dec. 22, 1914, the Hobson amendment providing for national Pro- 
hibition was defeated in the House of Representatives. The significance of 
the vote in the House is the division of the vote according to population. 
Of the 197 members who voted for the Hobson resolution, 129 were from 
towns of less than 10,000 population, and 64 of these from villages not 
given in the census report of places having 2,500 population and more. 
There were 26 more from cities of less than 25,000 population, and 19 from 
cities of between 25,000 and 50,000; 10 from cities of over 50,000 and 
less than 100,000, and 13 from cities of more than 100,000. 

Nearly two-thirds of the vote in favor of the resolution was from towns 
of less than 10,000 population. By the last census report two-thirds of this 
vote would be classed as urban, and less than one-third of it from towns 
of more than 10,000 population. 

Of the 190 members who voted against the Hobson resolution, 109 are 
from cities of more than 25,000 population, and 68 of these from cities of 
more than 100,000 population, while there are only 25 from towns of less 
than 2,500. This vote would indicate that Prohibition is an issue between 
the rural and urban population, as the representatives from the rural dis- 
tricts very generally voted for Prohibition, and those from the cities voted 
against it. 

The great industrial states are urban, and few of their representatives 
voted for Prohibition in the House. The representatives of the rural states, 
and some from the rural districts of the urban states, made up the 
Prohibition vote in the main. 


Taft, William H. Four Aspects of Civic Duty. pp. 46-8 
The Supremacy of the Law 

The public detriment arising from violations of law, followed 
by immunity from prosecutions or punishment, can hardly be 
overstated. It is, of course, the duty of the legislator in the 
enactment of laws to consider the ease or difficulty with which, 
by reason of popular feeling or popular prejudice, laws after 
being enacted can be enforced. Nothing is more foolish (sic), 
nothing more utterly at variance with sound public policy than 
to enact a law which, by reason of the conditions surrounding 
the community in which it is declared to be law, is incapable of 
enforcement. Such an instance is sometimes presented by sump- 
tuary laws, by which the sale of intoxicating liquors is prohibited 
under penalty in localities where the public sentiment of the 
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immediate community does not and will not sustain the enforce- 
ment of the law. In such cases the legislation is usually the 
result of agitation by people in the country who are determined 
to make their fellow citizens in the city better. The enactment 
of the law comes through the country representatives, who form 
a majority of the legislature; but the enforcement of the law is 
among the people who are generally opposed to its enactment, and 
under such circumstances the law is a dead letter. This result is 
the great argument in favor of so called local option, which is 
really an instrumentality for determining whether a law can be 
enforced before it is made operative. In cases where the sale of 
liquor cannot be prohibited in fact,, it is far better to regulate 
and diminish the evil than to attempt to stamp it out. By the 
enactment of a drastic law and the failure to enforce it there is 
inj ected into the public mind the idea that laws are to be observed 
or violated according to the will of those affected. I need not 
say how altogether pernicious such a loose theory is. General 
Grant said that the way to secure the repeal of a bad law was 
to enforce it. But when the part of the community which enacts 
the law is not the part affected by its enforcement, this is not a 
practicable method. The constant violation or neglect of any law 
leads to a demoralized view of all laws, and the choice of laws 
to be enforced then becomes as uncertain as the guess of a 
political executive in respect to public opinion is likely to make 
it. Such a policy constantly enlarges in the community the class 
of men with whom the sacredness of law does not exist. 


Summary of Investigations Conducted by the Committee of 
Fifty, 1893-1903. pp, 50-3 

Prohibition 

Prohibitory legislation has succeeded in abolishing and pre- 
venting the manufacture on a large scale of distilled and malt 
liquors within the areas covered by it. In districts where public 
sentiment has been strongly in its favor it has made it hard to 
obtain intoxicants, thereby removing temptation from the young 
and from persons disposed to alcoholic excesses. In pursuing its 
main object — ^which is to make the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants, first, impossible, or, secondly, disreputable if pos- 
sible — ^it has incidentally promoted the invention and adoption of 
many useful restrictions on the liquor traffic. 
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But prohibitory legislation has failed to exclude intoxicants 
completely even from districts where public sentiment has been 
favorable. In districts w-here public sentiment has been adverse 
or strongly divided, the traffic in alcoholic beverages has been 
sometimes repressed or harassed, but never exterminated or ren- 
dered unprofitable. In Maine and Iowa there have always been 
counties and municipalities in complete and successful rebellion 
against the law. The incidental difficulties created by the United 
States revenue laws, the industrial and medicinal demand for 
alcohol, and the freedom of interstate commerce have never been 
overcome. Prohibition has, of course, failed to subdue the 
drinking passion, which will forever prompt resistance to all 
restrictive legislation. 

There have been concomitant evils of prohibitory legislation. 
The efforts to enforce it during forty years past have had some 
unlooked-for effects on public respect for courts, judicial pro- 
cedure, oath, and law in general, and for officers of the law, 
legislatures, and public servants. The public have seen law 
defied, a whole generation of habitual law-breakers schooled in 
evasion and shamelessness, courts ineffective through the fluc- 
tuations of policy, delays, perjuries, negligencies, and other 
miscarriages of justice, officers of the law double-faced and 
mercenary, legislators timid and insincere, candidates for office 
hypocritical and truckling, and office-holders unfaithful to 
pledges and to reasonable public expectations. Through an agi- 
tation which has always had a moral end, these immoralities have 
been developed and made conspicuous. The liquor traffic, being 
very profitable, has been able, when attacked by prohibitory legis- 
lation, to pay fines, bribes, hush-money, and assessments for 
political purposes to large amounts. This money has tended to 
corrupt the lower courts, the police administration, political 
organizations, and even the electorate itself. Wherever the 
voting force of the liquor traffic and its allies is considerable, 
candidates for office and office-holders are tempted to serve a 
dangerous trade interest, which is often in antagonism to the 
public interest. Frequent yielding to this temptation causes 
general degeneration in public life, breeds contempt for the pub- 
lic service, and of course makes the service less desirable for 
upright men. Again, the sight of justices, constables, and 
informers enforcing a prohibitory law far enough to get from it 
the fines and fees which profit them, but not far enough to extin- 
guish the traffic, and so cut off the source of their profits, is 
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demoralizing to society at large. All legislation intended to put 
restrictions on the liquor traffic, except perhaps a simple tax, is 
more or less liable to these obj ections ; but the prohibitory legis- 
lation is the worst of all in these respects, because it stimulates 
to the utmost the resistance of the liquor dealers and their 
supporters. 

Of course there are disputed effects of efforts at Prohibition. 
Whether or whether- it has not reduced the consumption of 
intoxicants and diminished drunkenness is a matter of opinion, 
and opinions differ widely. No demonstration on either of these 
points has been reached, or is now (1897) obtainable, after more 
than forty years of observation and experience. 


Congressional Record. 52:519-24. December, 1914 
National Prohibition. Oscar W. Underwood 

I do not come here today to make an issue on the question 
as to whether men should be temperate or intemperate in their 
daily lives. I know of no man who would be so false to the 
teachings of the mother who bore him as to advocate intem- 
perance. I not only believe in Temperance, so far as the con- 
sumption of liquor is concerned, but I believe in Temperance in 
every walk of life. Men should be temperate in their mental 
attitude toward other men, as well as temperate in the treatment 
of their own bodies. 

But the proposed amendment does not raise the issue of 
Temperance. ' It is not a moral issue that is before us. The 
great moral issues which have confronted the world have not 
been worked out at the point of the sword or with the force 
of the governments behind them. The progress that the world 
has made in morality comes from the heart, following the 
teachings of God, and not from the force of men. The issue 
that is presented to this House and the country today is a gov- 
ernmental issue as to whether or not the enforcement of certain 
police regulations had best be controlled by the national govern- 
ment or left within the jurisdiction of the several states where 
they were placed by the fathers who builded this republic. 

In order that I may not be misunderstood, I desire to say 
in the beginning that on the question of the enforcement of 
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Temperance laws I believe in local county option so far as my 
own state is concerned, because I believe that is the best way 
to enforce the law. My objection to the pending amendment 
is that it is an attempt to rob the states of their jurisdiction 
over police matters, in part to destroy the right of local self- 
government, and to establish a precedent that would concentrate 
the power of all government in the government established here 
at Washington. 

I will not call your attention to the many things which have 
been said in favor of local self-government by the men who 
builded the federal constitution, but I do desire to read to you 
a quotation from the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
the author of religious liberty in Virginia, the man who was 
nearer in sentiment to the people of the United States than any 
man who has ever lived in our great republic. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s autobiography, in commenting upon the 
power of the federal judges, he wrote a few sentences that 
peculiarly apply to the question now in hand. I will trespass 
on your patience to read it to you. He said : 

It is not enougli that honest men are appointed judges. All know the 
influence of interest on the mind of man, and how unconsciously his judg- 
ment is warped by that influence. To this bias add that of the esprit de 
corps, of their peculiar maxim and creed that ‘‘it is the office of a good 
judge to enlarge his jurisdiction,” and the absence of responsibility, and 
how can we expect impartial decision between the general government, of 
which they are themselves so eminent a part, and an individual state* from 
which they have nothing to hope or fear? We have seen, too, that, con- 
trary to all correct example, they are in the habit of going out of the ques- 
tion before them* to throw an anchor ahead, and grapple further hold for 
future advances of power- They are then, in fact, the corps of sappers and 
miners, steadily working to undermine the independent rights of the states, 
and to consolidate all power in the hands of that government in which they 
have so important a freehold estate. But it is not by the consolidation or 
concentration of powers but by their distribution that good government is 
effected. Were not this great country already divided into states, that 
division must he made that each might do for itself what concerns itself 
directly, and what it can so much better do than a distant authority. Every 
state again is divided into counties, each to take care of what lies within 
its local bounds; each county again into townships or wards, to manage 
minute details; and every ward into farms, to be governed by its individual 
proprietor. Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread. 

It is by this partition of cares, descending in gradation from general 
to particular, that the mass of human affairs may be best managed for the 
good and prosperity of all. 


8 
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Is there any true American whose soul responds to the 
genius of our republic who will deny the truth of that utterance? 
Without intending any reflection on the motives of the gentle- 
men who present this resolution, I say, in the language of 
Thomas Jefferson, that by attempting to secure the adoption of 
this amendment they are “a corps of sappers and miners work- 
ing to undermine the independent right of the states.” When 
you abandon the fundamental principles of the constitution 
where does it lead you? To the Democratic side of the House 
I may say. Abandon the fundamental principles of your own 
party and where will you draw the line in the future? The 
men who wrote this constitution that you seek today in part to 
destroy were the men who had given more thought to the 
necessities of a free government, to the danger of its over- 
throw, than any men who have ever lived within our republic. 
They realized that when the powers of the government are 
concentrated in the hands of one central government, without 
restraint from any source, that we would ride to the same fall 
to which the republics of Greece, the republics of Rome, the 
republics of every known country in the world ultimately come. 
And to protect against that danger they established a central 
government at Washington to control national affairs, to attend 
to the business where one nation came in contact with another 
nation. But they reserved to the several states the powers of 
government that affect the individual, his rights, his liberty, 
and his happiness. Shall we begin the work of destruction? 

And yet, in an idle hour, cloaked in the robe of Temperance 
— ^because all men believe in Temperance — a faction has arisen 
in this republic that would tear down the very fabric of the 
government itself and destroy the foundation stones on which 
it rests. 

It is not alone the statesmen of the past who have spoken 
on this question. I desire to read a few sentences from an 
editorial clipped from the Louisville Courier- Journal, written by 
a Democrat of the Samuel J. Tilden schol of Democracy, who 
believed in those principles of our fathers that in this day and 
time we are asked to abandon. Col. Henry Watterson in an 
editorial in the Courier- Journal said this : 

The Prohibition movement — a tyrannous scheme to establish virtue and 
morality by law, to regulate personal appetite and individual habit by the 
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will of tie majority, in embryo to resurrect and reestablish the principle 
and affinity of Church and State — is quite as mischievous a delusion as any 
of those which have gone before it. 

In — counties which have ordained Prohibition two-thirds of those 
thus arraying themselves at the polls believed they were voting for tem- 
perance against intemperance, whereas, which the event will prove they 
were voting against lawful procedure and jtfst taxation on the one hand 
and in favor of outlawry and no taxation on the other hand. 

If Prohibition prohibited, if law reached morals, the argument in favor 
of drastic legislation would be cogent, indeed. But the actual experience 
had everywhere shows exactly the contrary. The scheme is the offspring of 
emotional insanity. It would nowise accomplish the ends it aims at. It 
would simply ruin whole classes and regions, reduce values and increase 
taxes, leaving the drink evil untouched in its nature to readjust itself to 
changed conditions, as it has done everywhere that Prohibition has laid its 
blight. 

The fact cannot be successfully contradicted that Prohi- 
bition established by law does not produce Temperance or stop 
the liquor habit where the public sentiment of the local com- 
munity does not sustain the law. It merely makes men outlaws 
instead of encouraging a respect for law and order. I contend 
that there is no law written on the statute books that is stronger 
than the sentiment of the jury in the jury box. In the last anal- 
ysis the law in this land is enforced in the jury box. In most of 
the states of the Union, if not all, the jury is drawn from the 
jurisdiction of the county within the state, and when public senti- 
ment in the county is adverse to the statute men who go into that 
jury box, or at least i in 12, will be found who are not in favor 
of enforcing the law, and you will have a law on the statute 
books which, instead of producing the desired results, brings 
about a condition that puts all law into contempt and substitutes 
outlawry for a just administration of the law of the land. In 
fact, the resolution itself is not for Temperance. It does not 
contend or propose that men. shall be forced to cease drinking 
liquor. It merely proposes that it shall be unlawful to sell 
liquor. Nothing in this amendment would prevent any man 
from manufacturing his own liquor and drinking it when he 
pleased. It is not difficult to manufacture whisky. If the law 
does not prohibit it, it can be manufactured on the cooking 
stove; and I say to my friends from the South that if you 
merely want to prohibit the sale of liquor and not prohibit its 
use, and that is as far as you are going, then, so far as this 
resolution is concerned, you encourage blind-tigers througEout 
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the length and breadth of our country. Of course the answer to 
that would be that the state laws would prohibit, but you are 
proposing to go beyond the state law. Some gentlemen have 
argued that you can enforce Prohibition by the state law and 
by the federal law. 

In physics I have been taught that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space at the same time and in the science of govern- 
ment I have been taught that two governments cannot exercise 
jurisdiction over the same territory for the punishment of the 
same crime at the same time. Possibly some of the advocates 
of this resolution may want to go so far as to advocate that a 
man shall be twice tried for one crime — that he shall be tried 
in a state court and tried in a federal court, but I do not 
believe that such a proposition would meet with the approval of 
the sane judgment of the American people. 

This question cannot be disposed of without considering it 
from the financial side. It is true that the advocates of the 
resolution, when you say that it will destroy property or wipe 
out taxation, scoff and jeer at the proposition, but will the 
American people scoff and jeer at a question of confiscation 
when they really understand what is intended? 

First, let me call your attention to what it will cost the 
American people in the way of taxes to write this resolution on 
the statute books. The receipts of the federal government in 
Washington during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, from 
ordinary sources, were as follows : 

Receipts into the General Fundj Including Various Trust-Fund 
Receipts, hut Excluding Postal Revenues 

Customs $292,320,014.51 

Internal revenue — 

Ordinary $308,659,732.56 

Corporation excise tax 10,671,077.22 

Corporation income tax 32,456,662.67 

Individual income tax 28,253,534.85 

380,041,007.30 

Sales of public lands 2,571,774.77 

Miscellaneous $9,740,370.13 

Total ordinary receipts $734,673,166.71 

This table shows that the total ordinary receipts of the gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to $734,673,166.71. 
Of this amount $245,400,000, or over 33 per cent of it, was 
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received from the internal revenue and customs taxes on malt 
liquors, spirits, and wines. 

Of the taxes levied on liquors $226,200,000 were received 
from internal revenue and $19,200,000 from customs, making the 
total of $245,400,000. Aside from the federal revenue, I find 
that the revenue derived by the states from licenses amounted 
to $21,000,000, from counties $6,600,000, and from incorporated 
places having a population of 2,500 and over $52,000,000, or a 
total that the states derived from liquor licenses of $79,600,000. 
This makes the total in the United States from all sources 
$325,000,000. 

I have a table, compiled by the Census Bureau, showing the 
exact amount of revenue from liquor licenses derived from each 
state, which I particularly wish to call to your attention. The 
amount received in the various states is given on page 126. 

Mr. Speaker, if all revenue derived from the sale of liquor 
should be destroyed to accomplish a good purpose, it might be 
w^ell to destroy this source of revenue and place the burden of 
taxation elsewhere, but I contend that if you adopt the pending 
resolution you will not accomplish the end you aim at, real 
Temperance, but you will transpose law into license and estab- 
lish national tyranny in place of local justice. You would not 
prevent the drinking of liquor or the evils that grow out of it, 
but you would destroy the supervision of the liquor traffic by 
local authority. You would destroy this revenue and the evils 
of intemperance would still exist Your people would have to 
bear the burdens of taxation in some other way. Are the people 
of New York state, where I understand they do not have a 
direct tax on property and their taxes are raised indirectly, 
willing to agree to a resolution that would sacrifice $17,000,000 
of revenue for a theory, and place that amount of taxes on the 
land of the people? That is the issue for the American people 
to consider. Why, I can illustrate that in my own state without 
in any way intending to reflect on the high morals and character 
of the people of the great state of Georgia. I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that in Alabama we have local county 
option. There are nine counties in which liquor is sold out of 
sixty-seven counties. The people of Alabama obtain a revenue of 
$585,645 from licenses in that state. In Georgia they have state- 
wide Prohibition and no revenue derived, and yet there is as 
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Receipts from Liquor Licenses, IQ13 


Incorpo- 
ratedplaces 
iiaving a 

State Total State County population 

of 2, 500 and 
over and 
school dis- 
tricts 

Total $79,547»868 $20,992,857 $6,000,010 $51,955,001 

Alabama 585,645 26,111 199,705 359,829 

Arizona ^258,442 1,500 158,876 98,066 

Arkansas 440,441 87,135 133,120 240,186 

California 2,771,402 .. 216,602 2,554,800 

Colorado 672,440 56,838 63,051 552,55 1 

Connecticut 949,639 •' 102,486 847,153 

Delaware 76,789 76,789 

District of Columbia 436,790 . . C) 436,790 

Florida 511,029 157,800 65,387 287,842 

Idaho 214,308 14,485 115,150 84,673 

tllinois 9,727,827 . . 19,225 9,708,602 

Indiana 1,404,944 . . . . 1,404,944 

Iowa 1,118,675 •• 494,976 623,699 

Kentucky 1,338,526 581,007 .. 757, 5t9 

Louisiana 1,524,689 450,700 240,241 833,748 

Maryland 1,728,435 427,468 137,843 1,163,124 

Massachusetts 3,274,005 827,535 . . 2,446,470 

Michigan 1,991,568 24,542 914,922 1,052,104 

Minnesota 1,797,142 S4,i43 163,604 i,S79,39S 

Missouri 4,319,015 1,504,906 907,068 1,907,041 

Montana 545,767 O 374,204 171,563 

Nebraska 855,143 .. 23,350 831,793 

Nevada 152,316 50,640 78,627 23,049 

New Hampshire 264,014 .. i3S,5i6 128,498 

New Jersey 2,625,414 .. .. 2,625,414 

New Mexico 136,594 •• 53,i5S 83,439 

New York 17,374,408 9,401,083 .. 7,973,325 

Ohio 7,975,230 2,542,533 983,898 4,448,799 

Oregon 57o,7So . . 22,089 548,661 

Pennsylvania 6,109,949 1,800,740 423,357 3,885,852 

Rhode Island 678,750 170,616 O 508,134 

South Dakota 257,485 .. 163,73s 93,75o 

Tennessee 590,121 590,121 

Texas 1,303,895 687,000 380,356 236,539 

Utah 330,557 •• 9,523 321,034 

Vermont 78,518 74,ii8 .. 4,400 

Virginia 975,529 529,698 .. 445,831 

Washington i,ii7,S73 206,708 39,944 870,921 

West Virginia 922,072 648,641 . . 273,431 

Wisconsin 1,363,591 •• •• 1,363,591 

Wyoming 178,441 •• .• 178,441 

^ No county organization. 2 Not reported 
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much liquor drunk in the state o£ Georgia as in the state of 
Alabama. 

Some of the advocates of this resolution laugh when it is 
suggested to them that should the Constitution of the United 
States be amended in this particular it would confiscate millions 
of dollars of property of law-abiding citizens. Scorn may be 
the answer of the fanatic, but the just man will consider the 
facts. He will realize that a sentiment that may destroy his 
neighbor's property today may carry his own to the shambles 
tomorrow. 

In 1909 there was invested in the liquor industry of the 
United States $771,516,000. At that time this industry employed 
77,779 persons, their annual wage amounting to $70,907,000. 

The following table show's the number of persons engaged 
in the liquor industry", the capital employed, and the salaries and 
wages paid in 1909; 

Liquors 


Persons engaged in industry; 

Distilled 

Malt 

Vinous 

Total 

8,328 

66,725 

2,726 

Proprietors and firm members . . . 

563 

639 

236 

Salaried employees 

1,335 

11,507 

579 

Wage earners (average number) . 

6,430 

54,579 

1,911 

Capital 

. $72,450,000 $671,158,000 

$27,908,000 

Salaries 

. 1,988,000 

22,804,000 

863,000 

Wages 

• 3,074,000 

41,206,000 

972,000 


For one I am not prepared to say that when property is 
destroyed, if it is destroyed for the public good, that the owner 
of that property should not receive just compensation, nor do 
I believe that the sentiment of the American people is in accord 
with the declarations we have heard from some of the pro- 
ponents of this resolution favoring destruction of property 
without compensation by law. 

It is contended that Prohibition produces Temperance where 
it is on the statute books, but I find on an examination of the 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of the Census that the improved 
conditions which we may naturally expect to find in the lives of 
men and women who practice real Temperance are not found 
to predominate in the states where Prohibition laws have been 
on the statute books for many years as compared to those states 
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where liquor is sold under a license system or where Temper- 
ance laws are controlled by the sentiment of the local 
communities. 

Census Bulletin 112, on mortality statistics for 1911, at 
page 77, shows the death rate per 100,000 population from violent 
deaths, excluding suicide, for certain cities in specified states. 

The census investigation in 1911 shows that the average 
death rate by violence, exclusive of suicide, for cities investi- 
gated in twenty-nine states in which liquor was lawfully sold 
was lower than that of Kansas, for many years a Prohibition 
state. In three it was higher. In six Prohibition states investi- 
gated, Tennessee and West Virginia show a higher death rate 
than Kansas. 

The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No, 
1 12, on mortality statistics for 1911, and shows the death rate 
per 100,000 population from violent deaths, excluding suicide, 
for certain cities in specified states. 


Death Rate per 100,000 Population from Violent Deaths 
{Excluding Suicide) 



Liquor-license 
states having an 
average death rate — 

Lower Higher 

Prohi- 

bition 


than 

than 

states 

State 

Kansas 

Kansas 

(average) 

Entire registration area 




All registration cities 



. . 

Registration cities in — 

Kansas 



123.0 

Alabama 


141.2 


California 



, , 

Colorado 

79-0 


* • 

Connecticut 

93.x 



Delaware 

76.6 


. , 

District of Columbia 

79.7 


. • 

Florida 


152.7 


Georgia 




120.0 

Illinois 



, , 

Indiana 




Kentucky 



, . 

Louisiana 




Maine 




98.3 

Maryland 

85.5 


• • 

Massachusetts 


. . 

. * 
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State 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina ........ 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Liquor-license 
states having an 
average death rate — 

Prohi- 

Lower Higher bition 

than than states 

Kansas Kansas (average) 


82.6 
74.0 

102.2 

. . 126.2 

88.8 

110.2 

96.6 
88.3 

103.4 

82.8 

105.8 
87.2 

114.9 

121.6 

85.7 
83.5 

107.9 

78.8 

76.9 


113.6 


I5S-4 


159-6 


Bulletin 112 of the Bureau of the Census, on mortality sta- 
tistics for 1911, at page 77, shows the death rate from suicide 
per 100,000 population for certain cities in specified states. 

The table shows that cities were investigated in thirty-eight 
states. Twenty states show a lower average death rate from 
suicide where liquor is lawfully sold than I^nsas. Eleven show 
a higher death rate than Kansas. Of the Prohibition states 
West Virginia was the only one having a higher average rate 
than Kansas. 

The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 
1 12, on mortality statistics for 1911, and shows the death rate 
from suicide per 100,000 population for certain cities in specified 
states : 
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Death Rate Per 100,000 Population from Suicide 


State 

Entire registration area 

All registration cities in area 
Registration cities in — 

Kansas 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah ~ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Liquor-license 
states having an 
average death rate — 


Lower 

Higher 

Prohi- 

bition 

than 

than 

states 

Kansas 

Kansas 

(average) 

16.2 


. . 

19-3 

•• 

•• 



22.0 

1 1.9 

. . 

. . 


35.2 

. . 


28.5 

. . 

18.9 

. . 

, , 

1S.8 

. . 

. . 


26.1 

. . 

18.0 


. . 

.. 

.. 

12.4 

.* 

24.3 

. . 

21.7 

. . 


16.1 

. . 


13.6 


. . 

.. 

. . 

13.6 

17.7 

. . 

. . 

13.1 

. . 


18.3 

, . 


18.7 



.. 

32.8 

. . 

. . 

49.3 

. . 


28.0 


12.4 



17.0 

. , 


16.8 


. . 



7.1 

20.3 


, , 


34-6 


15.6 

. . 

. . 

1 1.8 

. , 


S.i 

. . 




16.4 

*• 

29.2 

. . 

.. 

34*0 

. . 

^22.0 

, , 

■ . . 

14.6 


. . 


29.3 

.. 

. . 


26.2 

18.9 

, , 

. • 


^Same as Kansas. 
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Census Bulletin No, 96, on Marriage and Divorce, page 42, 
shows the annual average divorce rate per 100,000 married 
population, by states, in 1900. 

It shows that twenty-seven states in which liquor is lawfully 
sold have a lower divorce rate than Kansas, and that thirteen 
states in which liquor is lawfully sold have a higher rate. Okla- 
homa is the only Prohibition state having a higher divorce rate 
than Kansas. 

The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 96, 
on Marriage and Divorce, and shows the average annual divorce 
rate per 100,000 married population, by states: 


Annual Divorce Rate per 100,000 Married Population 


State 

Continental United States . 

Kansas 

North Atlantic division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia , . . , 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North Central division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


Liquor-license 
states having an 
average divorce rate 


Lower 

than 

Kansas 

Higher 

than 

Kansas 

Prohi- 

bition 

states 

(average) 

200 


286 

. . 


2S2 

272 



277 



124 

281 



130 

60 



60 



94 



43 



114 

162 



117 


183 

226 


75 

78 

231 

• • 

• • 

267 

355 


. 257 

180 

. . 


161 

. . 
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State 

North Central division — continued 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

South Central division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Indian Territory 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Western division: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Liquor-license 
states having an 
average divorce rate 


Lower 

than 

Kansas 

Higher 

than 

Kansas 

246 

281 


270 

226 


237 


208 


127 

399 

326 

•• 

391 

. . 

497 

• • 

347 

361 


409 

193 

344 

274 

315 

• • 

S13 

368 

. . 

297 


Prohi- 

bition 

states 

(average) 


268 


261 

225 


346 


Census Bulletin No. 96, on Marriage and Divorce, page 47, 
shows the number of divorces granted to wives because of the 
drunkenness of the husband. 

This table shows that during the period from 1887 to 1906 
there were 33,080 divorces granted to wives because of their 
husband's drunkenness. During this time the state of Kansas 
granted more divorces on account of the drunkenness of the 
husband than twenty-five states in which liquor was lawfully- 
sold. Maine was the only Prohibition state granting more 
divorces for drunkenness of the husband than Kansas. 

The following table is compiled from Census Bulletin No. 96, 
on Marriage and Divorce, and shows the number of divorces 
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granted from 1887 to 1906 to wives because of the drunkenness 
of the husband, by states: 


Divorces, i88f to igo6. Granted to Wives because of the 
Drunkenness of the Husband, by States 


State 

Kansas 

Nortli Atlantic division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire . . . . 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

South Atlantic division: 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
West Virginia ...... 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North Central division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

South Central division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Indian Territory .... 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Western division: 

Montana 


Liquor-license 
states having a Prohi- 

divorce rate — bition 

Less than More than states 
Kansas Kansas (number) 
. . . . - . 630 


519 

188 


2,378 


3 


1,279 


1, 756 


8 

99 


166 


13 

20 

218 


2,536 
. . 2,822 

7,993 
485 

. . 652 

497 

2,719 

2,434 


133 

569 


77 


671 




447 

486 


218 

130 



277 



ISS 


161 

148 



ns 

. . 

, . 
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Liquor-license 
states having a 

Prohi- 


divorce rate — 

bition 


Less than 

More than 

states 

State 

Kansas 

Kansas 

(number) 

Western division — continued 

Idaho 



Wyoming 


. . 


Colorado 




New Mexico 

42 



Arizona 




Utah 

83 



Nevada 




Washington 

S66 



Oregon 




California 


768 



The annual report of the secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, at page 460, shows the report 
of the comptroller of the currency with regard to the average 
saving of each depositor in the savings banks of the United 
States in 1913. 

This report shows that in twenty-seven states in which 
liquor is lawfully sold the average saving per depositor is 
higher than that of the average depositor in Kansas. In nine 
states where liquor is lawfully sold the average saving is lower 
than in Kansas. Four Prohibition states show a higher average 
than Kansas and four a lower average. 

The following table shows the average savings for each 
depositor in the savings banks of the United States, by states, 
in 1913 : 


Average Savings for Each Depositor in the Savings Banks of 
the United States, by States, in 1913 


State 

Average in United States 

Kansas 

New England states: 

Maine 

New Hampshire ..... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


Liquor-license Prohi- 

states having an bition 

average saving states 

per depositor — (average 

Lower Higher saving 

than than per de- 
Kansas Kansas positor.) 

$439.07 

.. .. $231,69 

.. .. 403.01 

468.18 

431.0s 

382.88 

544*93 

497.02 
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State 

Eastern states: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania ...... 

Delaware * . . . . 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 
Soutbern states: 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Nortb Carolina .... 
South Carolina .... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Middle Western states: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Western states: 

North Dakota 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico ....... 

Oklahoma 

Pacific states: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Idaho 

Utah 

Nevada 

Arizona 


Liquor-license 
states having an 
average saving 


per depositor — 
Lower Higher 
than than 

Kansas Kansas 


545-90 

355-46 

•• 

423-17 

338.60 

383.85 

$160.20 

272.77 

. . 

278.7s 

214.39 

, , 

91.22 

.. 

165.41 

200.78 

140.18 

•• 


356.78 

. . 

388.01 

.. 

433-36 

. . 

327.98 

. . 

266-98 

* • 

356.65 

155.32 

.. 

-• 

522.97 

373-96 

265.43 

206.55 

•• 


372.20 

.. 

364.12 

.. 

523.48 

179.47 

.. 

.. 

265.29 


781.39 


539-33 


Prohi- 
bition 
states 
(average 
saving 
per de- 
positor.) 


168.01 

171.56 


239.54 


280.97 


262.27 


207.15 


152.83 
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Census Bulletin No. 103, on religious bodies, 1906, at page 40, 
shows the relation of church membership to the population in 
1906 by states. 

The religious-body investigation of 1906 shows the following 
interesting facts: That out of forty-nine state investigations 
only four states had a lower church membership in proportion 
to the population than Kansas. Two of these states — Wyoming 
and Oregon — ^were states in which liquor was sold and two 
Prohibition states— West Virginia and Oklahoma. Thirty-eight 
states in which liquor is lawfully sold had a larger percentage 
church membership than Kansas. 

The following table shows the relationship of church mem- 
bership to the population in 1906 by states : 


Percentage of Church Membership to Total Population in igo6, 
by States 



Liquor-license 
states having a 
percentage church 

Prohi- 


membership — 

bition 


Lower 

Higher 

states 

State 

than 

than 

(percent- 

Kansas 

Kansas 

age) 

Continental United States 


39-1 

Kansas 


28.4 

North Atlantic division: 

Maine 



29.8 

New Hampshire 


44.0 


Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


42.0 
SI-3 
54-0 

50.0 
43-7 
39-0 
43-0 

36.6 

37.1 
44.4 

40.2 


45-8 


35-2 


28.0 

40.0 


42. 1 


North Central division: 


O^io 39*3 

Indiana 34.6 
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State 

North Central division — continued 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

South Central division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Western division: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado . . . 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon - 

California 


Liquor-license 
states having a 
percentage church Prohi- 

membership— bition 

Lower Higher states 

than than (percent- 

Kansas Kansas age) 


23.1 


25-3 


35.3 

38.0 
44-3 

41.2 

35.8 

35.7 

34-8 

32.4 

37-0 

40.8 

50.6 

30.0 

34*7 

32.6 

36.3 

33-4 

63-3 

31*3 

54-6 

35*3 

31.2 

37*1 


34-3 

32.1 
38.5 

18.2 


The Solution of the Issue 

In conclusion, let me say that this is not a question of Tem- 
perance; it is not a moral question; it is merely a question as 
to whether you are going to substitute for the authority of your 
state to enforce its laws against your own people the authority 
of the federal government, that may or may not be in sympathy 
with the sentiment, the character, and the history of your 
people. In my judgment, there is but one way to work this 
question out, and that is by education sustained by local laws. 
The one government in the world most without Prohibition 
laws is the Empire of Germany. There has been a greater 


9 
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growth of Temperance societies in Germany than in our own 
country where we have more Prohibition statutes than any 
other civilized land. 

Let our judgment be guided by the light of experience, and 
we have had much experience in attempting to secure Temper- 
ance by Prohibition legislation. That experience has proved 
that, as a rule, the smaller the unit of local option the more 
effectively has the sale of liquor been prevented and the greatest 
progress to complete sobriety obtained. 

Let us not forget that every law intended to regulate the 
sale of liquor is a farce when it does not embody the sentiment 
of the community in which it is to be enforced. It is a breeder 
of fraud and corruption and of contempt for constituted 
authority. 


California Official 

Argument Against Prohibition, 1914. William .Schuldt 

There are three objections to this amendment: 

First — Prohibition is contrary to sound political principles. 
The best government, as all authorities agree, is that which most 
liberally lets its citizens alone, constraining them in nowise incon- 
sistent with common sense ideas of perfect freedom. Political 
science teaches that reform to be effective must be temperate. 
Nothing ever remains of any artificial reform except what was 
ripe in the conscience of the masses. The unripeness of total 
abstinence is evident from the failure of Prohibition in Maine, 
Kansas, Georgia and other states where it is at once a scandal 
and a farce. 

Second — Prohibition is immoral and contrary to the teachings 
of religion and physiological science. A form of intolerance, it 
substitutes enmities and hatreds for peace and goodwill, the 
foundations of the soundest morality. It breeds general demor- 
alization, since wherever it is enacted moonshine distilleries, little 
kitchen breweries and hidden wine presses flourish ; the spy sys- 
tem, the most mischievous of all governmental agencies, is estab- 
lished, and officials are corrupted by lawbreakers, as always 
where laws are not sanctioned by a heartfelt and vigilant public 
sentiment. Further, Prohibition is immoral in that it breeds 
intellectual dishonesty among its advocates. Consider their 
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sweeping assertion that even moderate drinking causes disease 
and leads to vice. Scientists gathered from all countries at the 
physiological congress in Cambridge affirmed officially that alco- 
hol “supplies energ>" like all common articles of food, and that 
it is physiologically incorrect to designate it as a poison,” also, 
that “there is nothing to show that a moderate daily use of 
alcohol in any kind of beverage may not be beneficial to health.” 

Third — Prohibition in California, especially on the eve of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, would be an economic 
blunder of colossal proportions. Why should California destroy 
her great wine industry'? In the cultivation of it she has spent 
enormous sums of public money, and has made the fostering of 
it one of the duties of the state university. 

California has 320,000 acres devoted to viticulture. The wine 
industry represents an investment of $150,000,000, yields annually 
$30,000,000, supports 75,000 persons. California brewreries repre- 
sent an investment of $50,000,000, distribute annually $6,000,000 
to 4,000 employees, consume annually $1,000,000 worth of Cali- 
fornia barley, $175,000 w^orth of California hops, and $2,500,000 
worth of other essentials. They pay the general government an 
annual revenue of $1,350,000 and about the same amount to towns 
and counties. 

In the manufacture and distribution of liquors 282,000 persons 
are employed and dependent. In the distribution of liquors 
$10,000,000 is invested, and the annual license tax paid is 
$3,000,000. 

So Prohibition would not only destroy great properties and 
industries, impoverish thousands of families and increase the 
army of unemployed, but it would substitute the vilest of poison- 
ous concoctions for our pure wines, beers and brandies, and make 
every taxpayer pay the cost of the industrial cataclysm. And to 
what end? Prohibition has been a failure wherever the hobby 
has been given the dignity of legal sanction. 

Do Prohibitionists believe, as they say, that the race is dying? 
Mankind has been drinking thousands of years, never so 'moder- 
ately as now; and Professor Munsterberg, greatest living psy- 
chologist, holds that alcoholic stimulants are essential to great 
achievement. Drunkenness is deplorable, but it has been steadily 
declining for one hundred years without the aid of Prohibition- 

Vote “No.” 
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Compensation 

Written especially for this volume by Hon. Eugene Quigley, 
Attorney-at-Law, Cleveland, Ohio 

Compensation, as a method of effecting Prohibition, appeals 
to the fair minded citizen as an equitable solution of a difficult 
problem. It is simply a question of public conscience, of public 
honesty, of public fair dealing. The American people cannot 
afford to acquire a calloused conscience in dealing with the 
rights and property of their fellow citizens. No very vivid 
imagination is necessary to aid one to understand to what length 
confiscation by law could be carried in the hands of a radical 
political party, the public conscience having once become accus- 
tomed to doing as it pleased with the private rights and proper- 
ties of the people. 

In the past the manufacture and sale of malt, spiritous and 
vinous liquors was not regarded as an illegitimate business, for 
the time was when the village tavern keeper was the first citizen 
of his town. Be it remembered that our own George Washington 
owned and operated a distillery and dying gave it by will to his 
wife, and that Abraham Lincoln with his partner Berry owned 
and operated a tavern at Springfield, 111. Indisputable evidence 
in the public records of Virginia and Illinois establish these 
statements beyond question. It is only of recent years that 
theorists have sought by propaganda to attach a stigma to all 
who are in any way engaged in the liquor industry. We cannot 
pretend that the liquor question is none of our fault. It is all 
our fault. 

From the time when license was first put upon the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor, the government of the United States, 
which of course, means the people of the United States, has 
been in partnership with the manufacturers of liquor. We have 
all partaken of their profits and have upheld them in their indus- 
try, acted as guarantors for the quality and measure of their 
products, shared in their losses and acted as their agents, until 
the time came when our government, and therefore ourselves 
established the manufacture and sale ‘of liquor upon a sound 
financial basis, and made it known that the business was a safe 
financial investment. Then came the investment of American 
money in the securities of this business. The man who builded 
for his own and his famil/s financial safety in his old age, and 
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the widow and orphan invested in the stocks and the bonds of 
the manufacturing companies. Can our conscience allow con- 
fiscation w’hen we consider our conduct in the past 

If w'e are seeking to deprive these people of their property 
by “due process of law,” are we coming into court with clean 
hands? Can the government of the United States — the people 
of the United States — at this day, wUen they have led investors — 
their own friends and neighbors — into believing in these securi- 
ties to such an extent that they have invested their savings — 
in some cases life earnings — go out tomorrow and with one 
sweep of the pen by a new law% wupe out all value of the securi- 
ties they have created. “He w^ho seeks equity must first do 
equity.” 

If the time has come, w'hen the experiment of nationwide 
Prohibition must be tried by this nation of ours, then let us 
enter into our new" state of grace, wuth a clear conscience. Let 
us go into this court wdth clean hands. If the experiment is 
worth anything, it is worth paying something for, and we should 
in honesty, as a matter of moral right, pay back to our partner, 
the man in the manufacture and sale of liquor, at least a part 
of the money we have received to compensate for the losses we 
compel him to sustain. Were all the things true that are said 
of the liquor industry, still the property the industry has acquired, 
has come to it lawfully and a government should, and in the end 
must, have the same tenets of honesty which the government 
requires of its citizens. 

We have had men with such a conscience in our government 
— I venture to place the name of one of them against the names 
of any of the present day advocates of confiscation. Had the 
great emancipator's advice been heeded, there had been no war 
between our North and South, for he it w"as who proposed to 
have the government buy the slaves from their owners and set 
them free. Congress would not agree to expend' the money of 
the people for that purpose. Result — ^the terrible Civil War — ^more 
costly in dollars and incalculably costly in human lives. The 
government of Great Britain in 1833 abolished slavery, by com- 
pensating the owners and setting all slaves in the empire free. 
That same compensation is now being made by the same govern- 
ment to manufacturers and traffickers in liquor, who are being 
deprived of their business and livelihood. In 1910 Switzerland 
did the same thing. The manufacture of vodka by Russia was 
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a government monopoly and when the autocracy decided to 
discontinue the manufacture and sale of vodka the government 
being a despotism the people of course were compelled to submit. 
Russia owned and controlled the business herself and when she 
decided to discontinue, had the right to do so, it injured no 
private citizen. France in 1915 abolished the manufacture and 
sale of absinthe and is compensating the people whose business 
has thus been legislated away. 

Almost anything can be made legally right by law — but that 
does not prevent the legislation from being morally wrong. It 
can be made legally right to confiscate the property of every man 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of liquor in tlie United 
States. This means the wiping out at a stroke of the livelihood 
of citizens and their dependents in numbers running into the 
millions. It means that millions of dollars worth of machinery 
will go to the scrap pile — that millions of dollars worth of 
buildings become ruins— that millions of dollars of rental prop- 
erty becomes almost valueless. These things do not affect the 
liquor interests alone, they will have a direct bearing upon the 
finances of every community. 

We have shared in the profits of the business as tax payei's 
and citizens — it follows as a necessary corollary that we should 
also share in the losses. Would any one sanction as right and 
equitable, a partnership in which both partners shared in the 
profits, but one did all the work and is charged with all the 
losses at dissolution. Neither justice nor equity exist in such a 
proposition. The only plan we can pursue honorably is to deal 
fairly and honestly with those in the business. The advocates 
of Prohibition herald their theory as a great public improvement. 
Public buildings, bridges, highways, hospitals and all other 
things that are necessary for the comfort, safety, or convenience 
of the pubic are provided by the state as a matter of course at 
the expense of the citizens and taxpayers. Why not this also? 
When the building of public bridges or roads or buildings 
necessitates the taking of private property, the citizen whose 
property is taken is always compensated. 

A board, committee or commission should be provided for by 
law with authority to appraise all property engaged in the busi- 
ness at its actual value and those engaged in the business should 
be compensated therefor. The liquor industry would lose its 
business, its very existence, but would be paid some part of the 
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actual cash loss and could invest in some other business, the 
money would remain in circulation and thus all share in this 
method of settlement. The government would have all the 
property of the industry and would probably realize by salvage 
a large percentage of the appropriation. 

The liquor industry even in this way, must suffer a great 
loss, but would quit with at least some of its investment and a 
feeling that it had been dealt with fairly. A large amount of 
money will be necessary to carry out this plan but we must 
remember that we are only paying part of our years of accu- 
mulated profits. And are purchasing so we are told — greater 
moral and physical safety. If that is so we, and posterity, will 
be the recipient of the innumerable benefits which Prohibition 
advocates tell us the future holds. Then we, and they should be 
willing to pay at least a part of the price of the immense benefits 
portrayed. 

They say millions of money will be saved to the public 
thru the closing of penitentiaries, jails, poor houses, insane 
asylums, and public sanitariums. Let us issue bonds in antici- 
pation of this happy state of affairs and as the aforesaid insti- 
tutions gradually close their doors we can apply the money thus 
saved and in a very few years the bonds will be paid and the 
whole matter settled for all time. And no increase in taxation 
will be necessary to take care of the cost if our Prohibition 
brethren are right. This last of course is merely a suggestion, 
based upon the theory of Prohibition advocates and no doubt a 
more certain method of taking care of the situation could be 
devised- 

This is not a question upon which sentimental arguments can 
decently or honestly be used. Let us look the cold facts in the 
face and decide it upon its merits as an equitable proposition. 
Shall we shock the moral sense of the people of the United 
States by confiscating the liquor industry and all its securities 
and investment, or shall we attain this later day moral righ- 
teousness in a manner that is morally right — ^by compensation ? 
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Ohio Home Rule Almanac, p. 27 

Vote “No” on Prohibition [in Ohio] — Because 

It will throw 100,000 men out of work. 

It will lower wages and disastrously affect many allied indus- 
tries. 

It will confiscate $450,000,000 of property values without 
compensation. 

It will cost the taxpayers $32,000,000. 

It will interfere with the personal use of beverages. 

It will make the buyer of wine, beer and liquors in Ohio a 
party to a criminal offense. 

It will throw your home open to the private detective. 

It will not prohibit. 

It will substitute the “blind pig” and the kitchen bar for the 
regulated, licensed saloon. 

It will destroy the license system. 

It will breed the “sneak” and the “hypocrite.” 

It will increase the pernicious drug habit. 

It will ruin the finances of the cities. 

It will divide the people. 


Congressional Record. 52:548-51. December 22, 1914 

Ten Reasons Why Prohibition Is Wrong. Richard Bartholdt 

Let us, first, as the physicians do, diagnose the disease, and 
then consider the proposed cure. The fundamental argument 
of the Prohibitionists is that the use of alcoholic beverages is 
the principal cause of vice, crime, insanity, and poverty, and 
the only right way of dealing with the matter, they say, is to 
prohibit, by stringent laws, the making and sale and consequently 
the use of such beverages. 

I take distinct issue with both propositions. First, it is not 
true that crime, vice, poverty, and insanity are, in the great 
majority of cases, caused by drunkenness. Second, it is not 
true that Prohibition will prevent those evils. 

While drunkenness is one of the many causes of human 
unhappiness, I contend it is not the sole nor even the chief 
cause. The nations notoriously opposed to the use of alcohol 
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are not freer of the burden of misery than is our own. Moham- 
medans, for instance, are prohibited by their religion from using 
alcoholic beverages, and it has not yet been observed that their 
lives are any happier than the lives of people in Christian lands. 
And in our own country, while intemperance leads to the com- 
mission of crimes against persons, yet the most serious crimes 
against life and property are the result of other causes. It 
would be tedious to enumerate in detail the several causes of 
crime. But let us select murder as a sample. The most awful 
and sensational crimes against human life have, as a rule, been 
instigated by other feelings than that of intoxication. Neither 
of our three martyred presidents was slain by a drunkard; nor 
have the most sensational crimes against life been induced by 
drunkenness. Jealousy is more of a menace to life and causes 
more murders and more mischief than does intemperance. 
Would you try to cure jealousy by law? You could no more do 
so than you can promote Temperance by Prohibition. 

It is difficult to conjecture where the reason of Prohibition- 
ists is when, in view of the numerous crimes against women 
and against property, that one thing alone, and that not the 
chief, is singled out as the cause of all human misfortune. The 
truth is the charge is not true. 

The question of insanity is subject to the same consideration. 
Unquestionably drunkenness may lead to insanity. So do some 
other excesses. The most reliable statistics of insanity give as 
the causes: First, self-pollution and sexual excess; second, 
religious fanaticism or excessive zeal. And intemperance is 
given as the third cause. If the logic of Prohibition is to prevail 
it would be right to unsex mankind, and also to forbid altogether, 
those religious bodies whose practices or teachings lead to in- 
sanity. This alone shows the fatuity of unscientific reasoning 
on a profound and intricate social problem. 

Let us glance at the problem of poverty — 

Says a professor of an American university in a pamphlet 
against Prohibition: 

What causes it? Are total abstainers, other things being equal, richer 
than those who are not? (I am not here referring to drunkards. That 
question comes under another consideration.) It is well attested, beyond the 
possibility of any dispute, that poverty, whenever it becomes a general social 
condition, is not in any sense attributable to the use of beer and wine. 
And any man whose opinion has any value as a student of social economy 
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knows that the causes, not cause, o£ poverty are complex, are far beyond 
the reach of the human will, and defy any and every attempt at removal 
by any act of legislators. 

What is the cause of human misery? What is the verdict of history 
and experience? Primarily the lack of intelligence, the lack of moral 
energy, the lack of thrift and prudence; and further, and not least, long- 
established customs and modes of living that defy reason and morals. 

It is illogical and unjust to single out instances of want, of crime, and 
of ordinary wrongdoing and ascribe them to intemperance when human life 
for ages past bears testimony to other things more productive of suffering. 
What shall we say about religious fanaticism, which like a scourge has 
cursed nations and communities and families? No nation has been exempt 
from this awful evil. But what is the remedy? Legislation? Force? Only 
so far as to keep the right of the individual inviolate. The panacea for 
narrowmindedness, for religious intolerance, is education. 

Whenever a government has undertaken to rectify religious errors by 
force of law it has become the abetter of persecution, the friend of hypo- 
crites, the ally of tyranny. 

Is it the duty of the Government to deprive every man of his personal 
freedom because there are instances where men abuse their freedom? Are 
there no other forces at work for sobriety except Prohibition? Is the 
American home without power and influence for good? Is education power- 
less in forming habits of temperance and sobriety? Is the influence of 
woman for good waning? Must the civil power stigmatize as a crime what 
is not a crime? 

Let our self-styled reformers answer these questions if they 
can. 

Let me show you how fallacious their reasoning is. Indeed, 
it is both fallacious and superficial. Their whole case is based 
upon the assumption that by withholding the supply you can 
stop the demand; while, as a matter of fact, the supply of 
beverages — and of everything else, for that matter — ^is the effect 
and not the cause of the demand. If by confounding cause and 
effect you proceed from false premises it is quite natural that 
you will arrive at false conclusions. Suppose there were as 
many taverns in a city as there are houses, and, on the other 
hand, all the people were educated to be total abstainers, what 
would happen? Every tavern keeper would be starved to death. 
But, again, if you succeed in closing all the saloons, would this 
kill the appetite for drink? Not at all. The people would either 
find a way to manufacture it themselves or they would resort 
to substitutes worse than liquor— to drugs such as opium, mor- 
phine, and cocaine. Of this we have ample proofs, one of them 
being that the consumption of cocaine is relatively largest in 
Prohibition states. Another is the testimony of responsible 
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army ofiScers before the military committee of this House to 
the effect that soldier boys stationed in Maine and Kansas have 
been discovered to receive supplies of cocaine from drug stores 
of the larger cities. And the use of this poison, mind you, is 
followed by direct attacks upon the brain cells. Furthermore, 
if people were compelled to concoct their own drinks the vilest 
kind of rot-gut would take the place of the pure and well- 
matured beverages which are now consumed. And have you 
ever considered that the process of home manufacture would be 
confined almost altogether to the strong spirituous drinks, 
because these alone can be made by primitive means? 

I have always believed that true temperance could be best 
promoted by the gradual substitution of the milder and harmless 
beverages for the strong, but if Prohibition, as we see, will have 
the very opposite effect, can you still claim it as a Temperance 
agency? It is certainly plain from what I have said that you 
cannot cure the drink habit by attacking the supply. By legal 
edict you can destroy all the distilleries and all the breweries 
and all the saloons, but you cannot destroy or even control the 
human appetite by such means. The only successful way to 
serve the cause of true temperance will be to attack the demand, 
and this can only be done by moral suasion. Therefore, I make 
bold to say that if all the good men and women who are inter- 
ested in this cause would use their combined influence to train 
the youth of the land in the art of self-control and moderation 
instead of invoking the power of the law and the police club, 
their efforts would show much more substantial results. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor Temperance and sobriety as strongly as 
any of the self-constituted leaders of that movement, but I 
believe neither in reforms so extreme as to be repugnant to 
human nature and therefore impossible of attainment, nor in 
methods the futility of which has been demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Every civilized country has its honest Tem- 
perance movement, with moral influences as its weapon to lessen 
the evil of intemperance. Nowhere, however, would anyone 
dream of resorting to the law as a means of controlling the 
tastes and correcting the innocent habits of the people. In the 
United States alone, as far as we know, such an impossible 
remedy is seriously attempted. Here alone the Temperance 
movement has degenerated into a crusade of extirpation and in- 
discriminate destruction. Because out of a hundred retail stores 
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there may be objections to one we are asked to close them all. 
Because among a hundred citizens there may be one drunkard 
we are peremptorily told to deprive them all of their personal 
liberty. No distinction whatever is made between innocent social 
pleasures and boisterous excesses, or between the sum total of 
contentment which is produced by the social gatherings of hard- 
working toilers in which are called the poor man’s clubs and 
the disgraceful revelries of drunkards — all are condemned alike. 
One man may indulge moderately for sociability’s sake and to 
enjoy the company of his friends, another may seek solace from 
distress and misery, but the happiness of the one and the comfort 
of the other are bruskly swept aside and all causes which might 
press the cup into a man’s hand are contemptuously ignored. 
While admitting, Mr. Speaker, that the inclination to be his 
brother’s keeper is always strong in man’s breast, yet it is cause 
for wonder that such an extremist program should ever have 
found favor with any respectable number of free-born Ameri- 
can citizens. Excess is objectionable and unhealthy in all things, 
but a failure to discriminate between excess and moderation in 
matters and habits which are not wrong in themselves will in 
the long run doom the radicals and extremists to certain defeat. 

Permit me now to give the House ten reasons why, in my 
judgment. Prohibition is wrong. Many more might be cited, 
but I have formulated the following as the principal ones, to 
wit: 

First. — Prohibition is a deathblow to the liberty of the indi- 
vidual because it prohibits what is not wrong in itself. No 
despot in history has ever dared to prohibit what is morally 
right, and the attempt to do so would have cost him his head. 
The exercise of rights which concern persons individually, and 
whose exercise does not injure the neighbor, is a basic condition 
of freedom which Prohibition violates. The right to eat and 
drink what we please is an inalienable human right of which 
even a majority cannot deprive us without at the same time 
robbing us of our liberty. But let us go to the bottom of this 
matter. It has ever been the aim of the friends of liberty to 
wrest the scepter of government from the hands of individual 
rulers and place it in the hands of the people. Since this has 
been achieved in America the problem of liberty was believed 
to have been solved for all time, for no one dreamed that the 
nation would ever need protection against its own will or would 
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ever tyrannize over itself. The Prohibition movement teaches 
us, however, that such tyranny after all is possible under self- 
government by the majority misusing its political liberty or its 
right to govern for the purpose of restricting personal liberty. 
In other words, we are dealing in this case with what John 
Stuart Mill called “the t>Tanny of the majority,” an evil against 
which the nation must protect itself if it desires to remain 
free; for individual liberty, the right of personal conduct, is an 
inalienable human right which should never be taken away 
either by majorities or by law or constitution. From this we 
can see how much larger than the mere drink problem this 
question really is, for if it were right in one respect to take 
away from the individual the privilege of self-control it would 
be right in all other respects, and the final outcome could be 
nothing less than a condition of complete slavery. 

Our opponents say, “we do not propose to prohibit drinking, 
but merely the manufacture and sale of beverages,” but remem- 
ber that this hypocritical and insidious subterfuge is the very 
means by which despots always robbed the people of their 
liberties. In accordance with recognized principles of law an 
attempt to accomplish by indirection what you cannot do directly 
is dishonest and, consequently, immoral. Hence our great moral- 
ists appear to stand convicted of an immoral trick. It is true 
that in spite of all that they have achieved great successes. 
County after county and state after state have fallen into their 
hands. Yet I have not lost faith in the sound common sense of 
the American people. These successes are solely due, as I said 
before, to the unparalleled forbearance and indifference of the 
people and not to their actual approval. The fact is that the 
question is not yet generally understood. Once let the people 
fully comprehend the menace to liberty which is involved in 
this question* and they will make short work, I believe, of the 
sappers and miners who are d3mamiting the foundations of our 
government. 

In this connection let me agmn quote John Stuart Mill. 
Speaking of individual liberties he says : 

No society in whicli these liberties are not on the whole respected is 
free, whatever may be its form of government; and none is completely free 
in which they do not exist, absolute and unqualified. The only freedom 
which deserves the name is that of pursuing our own gpod in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs or Impede their 
efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper guardian of his own health, whether 
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bodily, mental, or spiritual. Mankind are greater gamers by suffering each 
other to live as seems good to themselves than by compelling each to live as 
seems good to the rest. 

Second. — Prohibition runs counter to human nature because 
the taste and appetite of man cannot be regulated by law. 
Human laws are powerless against the laws of nature. Pass 
an enactment abolishing the law of gravity, then jump out of a 
ten- story window and see what will happen. You will be picked 
up in a shovel. But, say our opponents, we should at least 
remove the temptation which the saloon puts in our way. This 
is the silliest proposition of all, for if we endeavored to remove 
everything which might tempt man we would have to abolish 
gold and money, eatables and drinkables, and finally even 
woman, for all of these might become a source of temptation to 
man. And when we would be finally through abolishing all 
causes of temptation there would be nothing left but desert 
sands to cry to heaven bewailing the idiocy of man. Why, the 
Creator himself has placed temptation in paradise in the shape 
of the fatal apple tree, but evidently, according to the logic of 
our Prohibition friends. He has made a serious mistake in 
doing it, and if Eve had been a Carry Nation no doubt she 
would have chopped down that apple tree with her little hatchet. 
No, gentlemen, we cannot remove temptation, but we can and 
should, by discipline and training, strengthen our power of 
resistance against it. 

Third. — Prohibition undermines manliness. Its premise is 
that men are children, who must be led in the leading strings 
of law. Our conception, however, is that a man should volun- 
tarily do the right and avoid the wrong, and that an interference 
with his self-control in personal matters is slavery pure and 
simple. If a man is honest simply because he has had no 
opportunity to steal, we do not take much stock in his honesty. 
If a man remains sober because he has never had an opportunity 
to indulge, we do not think much of his sobriety. But we do 
rightly give credit to a man who remains honest in spite of 
opportunities to steal, and we do believe in a man who is 
sober in spite of all chances to drink. That is the kind of 
manly citizenship I believe in rearing; it is the philosophy to 
which I subscribe. 

Fourth. — ^Prohibition undermines respect for law. A thou- 
sand ways will be found to evade the law, and the result will 
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be a nation of lawbreakers, a condition which must inevitably 
lead to^ lawlessness and anarchy. If the 82 per cent of our 
population who are moderate drinkers will satisfy their wants 
in spite of the law, then every thief will find justification in 
stealing, every burglar in robbery, and all other criminals in 
their evil deeds, and many will be encouraged to break the law 
who otherwise would have remained law-abiding citizens. May 
Heaven protect us against such a state of affairs 1 

Fifth. National Prohibition by constitutional amendment is 
unworthy of a great people. A constitution should be a bill 
of rights for the protection of life, liberty and property, and 
especially for the protection of the minority. By incorporating 
in it mere police regulations our national constitution, of which 
Gladstone said that it is “the greatest charter of liberty ever 
struck off by the mind of man,” will be perverted, defaced, and 
desecrated. 

Sixth.— National Prohibition means the complete subversion 
of the fundamental theories upon which our system of govern- 
ment rests. By the wise foresight of the fathers of the republic 
the police power was reserved to the separate states upon 
which the exclusive right to pass sumptuary laws was thus 
conferred. This sacred theory would be torn into shreds by 
conferring police powers on the national government. I say 
“sacred theory” because all state rights men up to this time 
have tenaciously adhered to it. A thing such as federal police, 
power could not be reconciled with it 

Seventh.^ — ^Prohibition means the confiscation of property 
valued at a thousand million dollars, property which has been 
acquired strictly in accordance with state and federal law. 
Even if all the arguments of the Prohibitionists were true, it is 
inconceivable that a nation, whose sense of fair play is pro- 
verbial, could seriously permit the wanton destruction of such 
gigantic values. Do not forget that the bonds of the United 
States are based upon the wealth of the countiy, and that by 
the destruction of such values the security of the bonds must 
necessarily be impaired and their market value depreciated. I 
go so far as to assert that the so-called Anti-Saloon League, 
by its crusade for the destruction of a legitimate business, is 
violating the Sherman anti-trust law, and should be called to 
account by the Attorney-General of the United States. When a 
few years ago Switzerland prohibited the manufacture and sale 
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of absinthe a commission was created to assess the damage, and 
this commission has paid indemnities to those who sustained 
losses on account of the new law, even to the laboring men 
employed in that industry. Here is an example which our mod- 
ern crusaders should study. I do not say that compensation 
would in any way excuse or justify Prohibition, but it is the 
very least which could fairly be expected, and it is the only 
honorable way to go about it. As regards the financial con- 
sequences of Prohibition, a disastrous flood or an earthquake 
would be mere child’s play compared with the destruction to 
be wrought by it. 

Eighth. — Prohibition will take the bread from the mouths of 
hundreds of thousands of employees and workingmen, not only 
of those employed in the breweries and distilleries, but of 
coopers, blacksmiths, glass blowers, wagon builders, bricklayers, 
carpenters, and so forth. Indeed, there will not be a single 
trade which would escape the calamity. To those should be 
added all the small dealers and business men who are now 
patronized by these laboring men, and the damage will be felt 
even by banks, wholesalers, railroads, and farmers, especially 
those of our farmers who grow barley and hops. The inevitable 
result would be an economic panic unparalleled in our history, 
a panic dealing a terrific blow to the whole nation and the 
devastations of which would equal those of a civil war. And 
what do the uplifters offer to the men deprived of their em- 
ployment and to the country as a substitute? Nothing! “After 
us, the flood!” 

Ninth. — Prohibition will cause a deficit in the national treas- 
ury of at least $280,000,000 a year, for this is the amount which 
the government now collects from beer, wine, and spirituous 
liquors, and which, by the way, far exceeds our total expenses 
for army and navy. It is a tax which every consumer, as 
Garfield said as far back as 1880, pays voluntarily, because no 
one need pay it who does not wish to. It is, in other words, 
the voluntary contribution which the moderate drinkers of the 
country make to the national household. How, I ask, should this 
deficit be covered? It must be by direct taxes, of course; but 
we have just imposed a new corporation tax, a new income tax, 
and a war-revenue tax. Do you propose to pile an additional 
quarter of a billion on top of those? No political party would 
ever survive the attempt. 
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Tenth, — Prohibition does not prohibit, and for this assertion 
I beg to submit incontrovertible proof. 

If the patent medicine of the moral uplifters were effectual, 
the consumption of whisky should have been reduced by at 
least 50 per cent, because half of the territory of the Union 
has been voted dry. But what are the figures? The truth is 
that the consumption has doubled; in fact, has increased much 
more rapidly than the population. Again, the greatest percent- 
age of drunkenness is recorded in the Prohibition states, because 
the number of arrests for drunkenness was five to nine times 
greater in those states than, for instance, in liberal Wisconsin. 
This proves conclusively that you can vote a town dry, but 
you cannot vote a man dry. Or what was it that our farmer 
friend said? “Yes,” he said; “I, too, voted for this movement 
against alcohol, for as long as we have beer and wine and 
whisky, what do we want with alcohol?” Many a one might 
have thought so who, suffering no want himself, voted to close 
the saloons of his neighborhood. But national Prohibition will 
open the eyes of the people who have been thus misled and 
fooled. That the above figures demonstrate the complete moral 
bankruptcy of the cause of Prohibition, it is, I believe, unneces- 
sary to point out further to those who are listening to me. 

Most of what I have said relates to the general subject of 
Prohibition. Now, permit me briefly to discuss the concrete 
proposition before us— the concurrent resolution proposing an 
amendment to the constitution providing for national Prohi- 
bition. After a careful analysis I have come to the conclusion 
that this is a misnomer. It should be called “a constitutional 
amendment providing for free whisky,” or “a measure to pro- 
mote home drunkenness.” Surely no one can study its effect 
without having his suspicions aroused, as well as his doubts, as 
to the sincerity of its proponents. Are they, we are justified 
in asking ourselves, really sincere in the advocacy of temper- 
ance or is it merely a maneuver, a sort of rallying cry for the 
unthinking or a signal from the leaders to show the country 
how high they have already dared to climb with their peculiar 
nostrum for the ills of mankind? 

I must confess, Mr. Speaker, that to me it looks as if the 
leaders, after they had carried Prohibition to the doors of Con- 
gress, had suddenly lost courage as a result, perhaps, of the 
tremendous weight of their burden and had mixed their offering 
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of pure and adulterated water with a goodly alcoholic flavor 
to make it palatable. Let us see. The amendment reads as 
follows : 

The sale, manufacture for sale, importation for sale, and exportation for 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes in the United States or 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are forever prohibited. 

Why the repetition of the words “for sale*'? Why such 
cumbersome form of expression? Why, if the amendment was 
designed to kill the liquor traffic, was it not put in this simple 
form: “The manufacture, sale, transportation, exportation, and 
importation, and so forth, are forever prohibited”? In answer 
to these questions let me quote the words of a good Prohibition- 
ist, a Mr. William A. Brubaker, of Detroit, Mich., who writes 
to the National Issue, a Prohibition paper, as follows: 

Anyone who understands the English language can readily see that the 
Hobson amendment would not prohibit the manufacture of liquor for per- 
sonal use. Nor its importation for personal use. Hobson admitted in his 
speech in this city — Detroit — recently that his amendment was not intended 
to prohibit the manufacture or the importation of liquors intended for 
personal use. 

It will be readily seen that this will open the door to all sorts of 
evasion and frauds and will make the enforcement of the law exceedingly 
difficult. If I may manufacture liquor for my own use, several of us may 
join in such manufacture. A hundred, a thousand, any number of men, 
may join in such an enterprise. Suppose I own a brewery capitalized at 
$300,000. When the Hobson amendment is ratified, I at once advertise the 
sale of 200,000 shares of stock at $i each, with the inducement that beer 
will be furnished to stockholders at cost. The entire amount is quickly 
subscribed and I pocket $200,000 by the transaction. When the amendment 
goes into effect “our” brewery is furnishing its product only to its owners, 
at cost — of course, the cost is heavily padded by enormous salaries to the 
managers — ^not a pint of it is “for sale.” Our product is shipped to its 
“owners” in all parts of the country, because, as you notice, there is no 
prohibition against its transportation in the amendment. A “cooperative 
brewery” could be set up in every town of any size in America, unless 
prohibited by state law. Clubs would be organized as they are now in local 
option territory, for the importation of liquors not “for sale,” of course, but 
for the personal use of the members. Beer from Bavaria, champagne from 
France, whisky from Scotland. The question is, Do the temperance people 
of America care to spend money and effort for the adoption of such an 
amendment? Would its enactment better present conditions a particle? 

My answer to this last question is, decidedly, no. Not only 
would it not better present conditions, but it would make them 
infinitely worse. It would strike down the legitimate business, 
deprive the treasury of a revenue of $300,000,000, which would 
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have to be made up by direct taxation, remove all the safe- 
guards which state laws have thrown around the liquor traffic; 
would rob the thirty-five states of the Union which still legalize 
that traffic and their great and small municipalities of all their 
income from that source ; would turn every house into a private 
distillery, replacing the milder beverages, such as beer and wine, 
wherever they are now preferred, by strong and impure spirits; 
and, in a word, would make whisky as free and almost as cheap 
as water everywhere in the country. In the face of these facts, 
how any man who has the cause of Temperance at heart could 
vote for such a proposition is more than I can comprehend. 
Under these circumstances America would be the paradise of 
the drinker, as well as the drunkard; but what of that? Have 
not the crusaders the satisfaction of striking down a legitimate 
industry, of destroying values amounting to $1,000,000,000, with- 
out compensation and of throwing 1,000,000 men out of employ- 
ment, and at the same time depriving them and their families 
of their daily bread? They started out to ruin the liquor traffic 
as a business, and this the amendment will accomplish. Along- 
side of that everything else, including the real issue, namely, 
Temperance, is evidently a matter of secondary consideration. 

I trust, let me say in conclusion, that the vote on this 
proposition will not be regarded as merely a referendum. It 
is not; and when our friends the Prohibitionists say that Con- 
gress, in permitting the people to decide the question, would not 
have to pass on its merits they are telling us what is not true. 
In the first place, the people at large will have no chance to 
vote on the question at all, because the legislatures will decide 
it, and this fact alone puts a tremendous responsibility on our 
shoulders, and for this reason: To be ratified the amendment 
requires the votes of the legislatures of thirty-six states. But 
the thirty-six states which the crusaders are counting upon to 
vote affirmatively do not comprise a majority of the people, so 
that the twelve big states with a real majority would actually 
be dictated to by a minority, and in a matter which the great 
liberal states regard as vital. These states are Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California. They 
have more representatives in Congress than the thirty-six smaller 
states, cast 9,000,000 out of the 15,000,000 vote for President in 
1912, have a larger school attendance, less illiteracy, more church 
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communicants, own two-thirds of the church property of the 
country, have two-thirds of the wage-workers, produce four- 
fifths of all the manufactured products, pay two-thirds of all 
the internal revenue, three-fourths of the corporation tax, and 
five-sixths of the income tax, and have four-fifths of all savings 
bank deposits. According to the census of 1910 these 12 states, 
by the way, had only 115 state prisoners per 100,000 population, 
while the 9 Prohibition states had 124. The number of prisoners 
for grave homicide on January i, 1910, was, in the 9 Prohibition 
states, 1,846; in the 12 license states only 1,664. 

To come back to my argument, these figures show conclu- 
sively that the only protection which we have in this instance 
against minority rule must be afforded by Congress. Moreover, 
the founders of the republic clearly intended Congress to exer- 
cise its mature judgment in the matter of amending the con- 
stitution or else they would not have provided for a two-thirds 
majority 10 be required for the passage of an amendment; and 
is it not also true that the House, being particularly charged 
with the initiative as to all revenue bills, must carefully exer- 
cise its judgment regarding all measures affecting the revenue? 
And is it possible that we could shirk that responsibility regard- 
ing a proposition which threatens to bankrupt the treasury? 

In a telegram recently sent out from Washington it was 
stated that “the responsible leadership of the House does not 
regard Prohibition as a national issue.” Permit me to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the destruction of lawful property by the mere 
expression of opinion without a day in court — “due process of 
law” — and without just compensation for all losses, can never 
be a legitimate issue in either state or nation, however an 
insistent corporation may urge such piracy under the form of 
law, and however some courts may permit it by substituting the 
“police power” for the bill of rights. Congress is an independent 
body and should never assent to control which would swerve it 
one iota from the great principles upon which our government 
was founded. 
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Bismarck Daily Tribune. August 7, 1909 

Other Side of the Prohibition Question 

The Fargo Forum speaks of “the appalling condition uncov- 
ered in the case of a Casselton barber who sold beer and whisky 
to boys from fifteen to eighteen years of age.” There is nothing 
particularly appalling about this circumstance; it is an ordinary 
condition under a Prohibition law that does everything but 
prohibit 

How long, we wonder, will the God-loving, home-loving, 
honest law abiding citizen of North Dakota sit idle and allow 
this damnable farce of so-called “Prohibition” to slide along, 
carrying with it a premium on criminality and a curse to man- 
hood? Better far re-submission and the open grog shop than 
the North Dakota blind pig. You ask why? Well, have a 
care dear reader, if you be one of those individuals who believe 
that the world can be forced on to a cold water diet; if you be 
one of those who believe that the Prohbition law in North 
Dakota is anything but a curse; if you be one of those who sit 
idly by and dream of no nectar so sweet as that which drips 
from the slimy brim of “the moss covered bucket that hangs in 
the well,” while your neighbor sits by, equally idle, sipping 3 
cents worth of barley brew from a bottle for which he has just 
parted with 35 cents; we repeat, have a care, and read no 
farther, lest that which is written here in truth should wreck 
your faith in mankind and knock the logic out of your boasted 
Prohibition. 

There is hardly a city, village or hamlet in the entire North 
Dakota empire, where beer and whisky cannot be purchased 
today. And the average man who sells intoxicating liquor in- 
North Dakota will sell it to boys under age, to women, to 
habitual drunkards, to dope-fiends, to any and everybody who 
has the price. Why? Simply because the crime of selling beer 
or whisky is of itself a greater crime than selling to minors or 
anyone else. When a man goes into the liquor business in 
North Dakota, he knows that he is at once a criminal by the 
very nature of his business, and why should he hesitate to sell to 
a minor? 

Prohibition is a wonderful thing, but it does not prohibit 
The object of Prohibition is to defeat the demon rum, save 
weak men, protect the home and lessen the number of criminals. 
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But it does just the opposite — at least in North Dakota. It 
makes criminals of more men, damns more young boys and 
wrecks more homes than does any other one thing; it sends 
more men to the penitentiary and makes more criminals than 
does any vice or hereditary weakness to which man is heir. 
Here in North Dakota a man secures possession of a dirty shack 
in a remote corner of the town, the rear corner of a basement, 
or any out-of-the-way place; he goes to one of the local repre- 
sentatives of a brewery, who by the way, has a carload or two 
of beer in cold-storage, and he orders a case or two cases of 
beer; if he can’t get it from the cold storage representative, he 
goes to the depot and gets it. His cash outlay is probably 
$6 or $7, sometimes much less. He then opens what is com- 
monly known as a blind pig and he is a full-fledged liquor 
dealer. He knows that he is a law-breaker and consequently he 
is not particular who he sells his liquor to. Cross the line into 
Minnesota and note the difference. A liquor dealer in a high’ 
license state must first invest hundreds of dollars before he 
can engage in business. He pays a license generally around the 
thousand-dollar mark. There are laws governing his place of 
business which must be observed or the revocation of his license 
is the penalty. He cannot sell after ii o’clock at night or on 
Sunday. Minors are not allowed to even enter the place. 
Topers and habitual drunkards are placed on the “black-list” 
and they cannot secure liquor. In North Dakota the blind pigger 
generally has nothing invested; he sells more after ii o’clock 
at night than at any other time; he sells just as much on 
Sunday as the people will buy; he sells to minors, women, 
drunkards, and everyone who has the price. There are no laws 
governing the operation of his business except the one which 
says he shall not, and to offset this the government sells him a 
license to do the very thing which he does. 

And every citizen of North Dakota who buys a bottle of 
beer pays a cash premium or reward as an inducement to a 
man to become a criminal. The world-over a quart bottle of 
beer sells for 25 cents — except in North Dakota. Here we 
pay 10 cents a bottle extra as an inducement to a man to 
become a criminal. He knows that if he can evade the officers 
of the law, or if he is able to “fix” things, or if he happens 
to be a particular pet with a pull, he can make more money in 
the blind pig business than in any legitimate line. There are 
countless inducements to blind piggers. Nine out of ten men 
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who sell beer in North Dakota and by the very act become 
criminals, could not engage in the sale of liquor in a high- 
license state simply for lack of capital. And the man who does 
operate a saloon in a high-license state generally obeys the law, 
his investment being so great that he cannot afford to take 
chances. And it has been demonstrated that the sale of liquor 
can be controlled under high-license, while North Dakota has 
proved that it cannot be controlled in any other way. The 
saloon keeper and blind pigger are both undesirable citizens, but 
of the two, the former is a gentleman, and not a criminal. 

But there is still another man, created through the Pro- 
hibition law of North Dakota, who is the paramount criminal 
of them all. He is the man who receives the $2 per barrel or 
the 75 cents per case as a premium on the beer sold on his 
premises; he is the individual who rents his place of business 
for an exorbitant price to the fool of a fellow who is willing 
to run his neck into a noose of the law, and pay his landlord 
a commission on every dollar’s worth of illegal business done. 
He is the individual who clothes himself with respectability, 
gains prominence in the community in which he lives, builds up 
wealth on the unlawful business of a ‘‘tool” who takes all the 
chances, and when his “tool” is caught the fellow who should 
answer for the crime never gets any further than to occasionally 
sign a bond in the insignificant sum of perhaps $500 and the 
“tool” skips out, justice is defeated, the bond is forfeited, 
and the business is again resumed by someone else who is 
willing to take the chance. This is the inside of the pig 
business in North Dakota, and it can be found without leaving 
home. 

The Prohibition law is right in principle, but it is wrong in 
everything else. If the sale of liquor could be prohibited — ^then 
indeed give us Prohibition. But North Dakota Prohibition is 
a farce so far as actual Prohibition is concerned. The Fargo 
Forum and every other newspaper of influence in the state can 
spend time and use space in shouting about the “appalling con- 
ditions surrounding the sale of liquor to minors,” if they so 
desire, but the Reporter believes if the same time and space 
were used in showing the fallacy of the Prohibition law under 
the non-enforcement system in vogue in North Dakota, and the 
agitation of rigid enforcement or abolition of the present law, 
then there would be no such "appalling conditions surrounding 
the sale of liquor to minors” to record. 
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Congressional Record. 42:5380-1. April 28, 1908 
The Personal Rights and Liberties of Man. Herman P. Goebel 

Any legislative act that undertakes to regulate our eating, 
drinking, or the expenditure of our private funds is sumptuary 
in its character and affects the personal liberty and rights of 
the individual. Mill says: 

That the sole end for which mankind are warranted individually or 
collectively in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number 
is self 'protection. 

The only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised 
over any member of a civilized community against his will \s 
to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or 
moral, is not a sufficient warrant He cannot rightfully be 
compelled to do or forbear because it will be better for him to do 
so, because it will make him happier, because in the opinion of 
others to do so would be wise or even right. These are good 
reasons for remonstrating with him or reasoning with him or 
persuading him or entreating him, but not for compelling him 
or visiting him with any evil in case he do otherwise. To 
justify that, the conduct from which it is desired to deter him 
must be calculated to produce evil to some one else. The only 
part of the conduct of anyone for which he is amenable to 
society is that which concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself - his independence is of right absolute. Over 
himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign. 

Every one — 
says Kant — 

may seek his own happiness in the way that seems good to himself provided 
that he infringe not such freedom of others to strive after a similar end as 
is consistent with the freedom of all according to a possible general law. 
If my action or my condition generally can coexist with the freedom of 
every other according to a universal law, anyone does me a wrong who 
hinders me in the performance of this action or in the maintenance of this 
condition. 

Herbert Spencer writes : 

Every man is free to do that which he wills provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man. The liberty of each is limited 
only by the like liberties of all. 

These rights are fundamental, and whenever a free govern- 
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merit suspends them and thereby seeks to regulate the conduct 
of the individual it violates a fundamental principle upon whicJi 
it is founded. An overindulgence of the particular act while in 
the exercise of this right is at most a “vice.” Vices are simply 
errors which a man may make in his search after his own 
happiness. It may be an immoral or evil habit, practice, or 
conduct in which he indulges, resulting from an impure or 
degrading appetite or passion, but vice is not a crime. It 
becomes mala prohibita when by statute you make it so. Widely 
differing from other offenses that are crimes mala in se, vice 
is a chronic and habitual transgression of the moral law and 
is social in its origin, progress, and aggravation. 

Every voluntary act of a man’s life which affects him is 
either in accordance with, or in conflict with natural laws of 
matter and mind upon which his physical, mental, and emotional 
health and well-being depend. It either gives him happiness or 
unhappiness. No one else knows or feels or can know or feel 
as he knows and feels the desire and the necessity, the hope 
and the fear and impulse of his own nature or the pressure 
of his own circumstances. It must then be left for each person 
to settle that question for himself. I am a firm believer in 
individual freedom. There must be no restraint upon the indi- 
vidual until his act injures other persons. His rights must not 
be withheld because social good may in an uncertain contingency 
be harmed. 

If Prohibition ever becomes the common basis of social life, 
it must come through the agency of the individual. To my mind 
every legislative act enacted to forward it would not hasten, 
but rather retard it. What statutory law will curb the appetite 
of man? Appetite is of divine creation. Life is itself chained 
to it. The aim of man is to live. When you dam a stream, 
it is not stopped. The current ceases as you look upon it, but 
while the source remains the stream gathers new force and cuts 
new channels, made even more dangerous by the dam you have 
interposed. 

As legislators let us get this principle fixed in our minds— 
that the individual is not accountable to society for his actions 
in so far as these concern the interests of no person but himself, 
but whenever his actions are prejudicial to the interests of 
others, the individual is accountable and may be subjected either 
to social or to legal punishments when one or other is requisite 
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to the protection of society. Underlying this principle is liberty 
of action. The voluntary act or choice of an individual is 
evidence that what he so chooses is desirable or at least endur- 
able to him, and his good is best provided for by allowing him 
to take his own means of pursuing it. On the other hand, 
society has its remedy. If the individual by his conduct dis- 
pleases us, we can express our distaste and we may stand aloof 
from him, reflecting that he bears the whole penalty of his error. 
I admit that the mischief which a person does to himself may 
sometimes seriously affect those nearly connected with him, and 
in a minor degree society at large, so that when a man, through 
intemperance or extravagance, becomes unable to pay his debts, 
or having undertaken the moral responsibility of a family be- 
comes, from the same cause, incapable of supporting or educat- 
ing them, he ought to be punished, not for drunkenness or 
extravagance, but for the breach of duty to his family or 
creditors. 

If the resources which ought to have been devoted to them 
had been diverted from them for the most prudent investment, 
the moral culpability would have been the same. Again, is 
there any reason why our existence shall be constructed on one 
or some small number of patterns? When a person who pos- 
sesses a reasonable amount of common sense lays out his mode 
of existence, should society interfere? It may not be the best 
mode in itself, but it is his own mode. We are not all alike. 
Different persons require different conditions for their develop- 
ment. Things which are helpful to one person are hindrance 
to another. The fact that people have diversities of taste is 
reason enough for not attempting to shape them all after one 
model. 

In a free government sumptuary laws are in contravention 
of the rights and liberty of the individual. Whenever by force 
of law it is sought to rectify “vice,” that government becomes 
the abettor of persecution, the friend of hypocrites, and the ally 
of tyranny. You must bear in mind that the laws of nature 
are supreme, and laws enacted by man in opposition thereto 
would be unnatural and untenable. 

The issues involved form the substance of a great reform, 
and it is not difficult to appeal to a morbid sentimentalism and 
receive the applause of the multitude. I admire the courage and 
convictions of such men as Bishop Webb and Bishop Grafton 
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and the distinguished Cardinal Gibbons, who, on January 8 last, 
in an interview, published in the Baltimore Sun, said : 

I have always been in favor of high license and have made utterances 
to that effect. In a community as large as Baltimore I do not consider 
absolute Prohibition practical, for there are so many ways of getting 
around legislation. But the high liquor license I believe to be the proper 
solution of the problem. 

To begin with, the revenue will be guaranteed by the increased price, 
despite the fact the number of saloons will be greatly decreased. The high 
license will do away with the small grog shops, that throw out many temp- 
tations for the poorer class of people, and with the number of saloons 
decreased, the police will be better able to enforce the laws. When the 
number of saloons is diminished the police will be better able to keep a 
much closer watch on all of them. 

So, with the revenue assured and the advantage placed in the hands of 
the police, many dangers can be guarded against and many done away with. 

But extremists will continue to agitate absolute Prohibition, 
and they will not be contented until our statute books contain 
complete sumptuary laws and have taken away effectively every 
personal liberty of the individual, and then governments will 
absolutely control and regulate our eating, drinking, and the 
expenditure of our private funds. 


Congressional Record. 52:495-616. December, 22, 1914 
National Prohibition. James R. Mann 

I am for morality and against immorality. I am for decency 
and against indecency. I am for Temperance and against drunk- 
enness. I am for virtue and against vice. I am for law and 
order and against crime and disorder. I am for the right and 
against the wrong. So are we all. But, notwithstanding my 
sentiments and our sentiments universally, I am not able to vote 
for the resolution now pending or for what I suppose will be 
offered as a substitute for it The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hobson] has introduced in this Congress nine distinct, 
separate Prohibition amendments to the constitution. Just which 
one of them we will be called upon to vote for I do not know. 
They all differ, and I venture to say that in now considering this 
constitutional amendment there is not a member of this House 
besides the gentleman from Alabama who knows what the dif- 
ferences are in these different Prohibition resolutions offered by 
him ; and I do not believe that he knows. [Laughter.] 
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The tendency of governments everywhere has always been 
toward centralization, and whenever that tendency has proceeded 
until local powers have been transferred from the local govern- 
ments to the central government history shows that from its 
own weight the government has broken down and either revolu- 
tion occurred or dissolution of the country. 

What is the proposition now before us? Today alcohol is one 
of the cheapest and most easily produced products. A man 
with a book before him can manufacture an alcohol still from 
which he can produce alcohol at a cost of probably not to exceed 
15 to 30 cents a gallon, privately, without publicity, except that 
the Government of the United States, now levying a very high 
tax upon the production of alcohol, finds it necessary, in order 
to protect its revenue, to follow up the producers of alcohol 
unless they pay the government tax. And the government tax 
is very high, so that the main cost of alcohol today is the 
government tax upon it. 

As I understand this proposition, it is not intended that the 
government shall hereafter levy tax upon the production of 
alcohol or alcoholic beverages. The government’s interest m 
protecting the revenue no longer exists. The national govern- 
ment is no longer directly interested, so far as revenue is con- 
cerned, in preventing the cheap production of alcohol. And not 
only that, this resolution does not prohibit the manufacture of 
alcohol ad libitum. There is not a word in the resolution or 
the proposed amendment which looks to the prohibition of the 
manufacture of alcohol, or even of alcoholic beverages, unless 
they are for sale. We cannot reach the manufacture of alcohol. 

Now, how will this amendment be enforced? The govern- 
ment of the United States will either do one of two things. It 
will either have a government agent spying out the places in 
every locality in the United States — government spies every- 
where — or else the government will not attempt to prohibit the 
manufacture for sale of alcoholic beverages. It is the tendency 
everywhere, I know, for the local authorities to endeavor to 
have the general government enforce a law, make a law upon 
matters where the local authorities fail, upon the idea, which 
is not correct, that the government in Washington can better 
enforce a law in California than the .people of California can 
enforce it. And so long as the government has the incentive 
through the raising of the revenue the government attempts 
to enforce the law concerning the manufacture of alcohol. Do 
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you propose by this amendment to have the government or a 
government officer or agent or spy, as you may please to call 
him, in every township in the Unitel States to detect the pro- 
duction o£ an article which a farmer or a laborer in his cellar 
can produce without expense and without publicity, and which 
when produced is still legal under the amendment unless it be 
made for sale? 

I know it is suggested that you can confer the power of 
enforcement both upon the general government and upon the 
states. It is impossible as a governmental matter to make each 
of two sovereigns supreme. You cannot confer upon the gen- 
eral government the power to enforce a law or a constitutional 
amendment and at the same time confer the same power upon 
the states without inevitable conflict and disaster. The govern- 
ment would not enforce such an amendment. But you have 
taken away the governmental control of license. The govern- 
ment now keeps track — or attempts to do so — of every manufac- 
turer of alcoholic liquor, of every blender of alcoholic liquor, 
of every rectifier of alcoholic liquor, of every wholesale and 
retail dealer in alcoholic liquors; but when you forbid by this 
amendment these things the government can no longer keep 
track of them by license or otherwise. It then becomes a matter 
of detection or spying. The government of the United States 
will not be permitted by the people in the different localities in 
the long run to foster and put upon them thousands of agents 
or spies to affect them in their immediate locality. And the result 
will be, if this amendment should be adopted, that liquor will 
become free, easily made, will sell for 25 or 30 or 40 or 50 cents 
a gallon with no prohibition on its manufacture, no penalty for 
its sale, unless you catch the man at it with a government spy, 
the government itself no longer having any financial interest in 
detecting the crime. You have practically taken away from the 
state the power to make and enforce their own laws on the 
subject. You cannot have government control and state control 
at the same time. 

You say the states cannot control it. If the people of a 
locality cannot enforce their local laws, it will never be possible 
for the national government successfully to enforce them. It is 
proposed, is it, where a man has manufactured alcohol at a cost 
of 30 cents a gallon in his cellar, legitimately, permitted by the 
law, and has secretly sold it to somebody else, to have the gov- 
ernment agent seize him and carry him a hundred or two 
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hundred miles to be tried in a federal court instead of being 
tried in local state courts ? Is it the proposition that the enforce- 
ment of these ordinary police regulations which must always 
depend in the main for their enforcement upon the sentiment 
of the local community shall be brought about by having the 
offenders dragged into the federal courts for trial? 

If that is attempted, it will break down of its own weight. 
The result will be as it was years ago, before the federal 
government imposed a high tax upon alcoholic spirits, that 
whenever a farmer, a laborer, a merchant, or otherwise, desired, 
he will produce alcohol and give it to his men, like they used 
to dole out liquor in the harvest fields. It cost nothing to 
produce it, there was no tax upon it, and no way of preventing 
it. You have taken away with this resolution the authority of 
the local governments to protect themselves. You attempt to 
confer that upon Washington. Well, you will not get Wash- 
ington unduly excited, or the Government in Washington unduly 
excited, because some man is illegally selling whisky in Port- 
land, Me., or in Portland, Ore. They do not get too much 
excited when they sell liquor illegally in the city of Washington. 

I understand very well how a wave of excitement goes 
through and over a country. The bitterest persecutions which 
have ever been had have been had under the name of religious 
fervor. People get the impression that they want to accomplish 
a certain good, as they used to when they proposed to make a 
man profess a certain religion in order to save his soul, and 
if he would not save his soul in that way they would destroy 
his body. Good purposes, laudable desires ; but you must test a 
proposition by its natural results, by the evolution which comes 
from it ; and I declare to you that in my opinion, as a student 
of government for years, the effort to confer upon the national 
government the power to control the manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors for sale and to prohibit them will result in no tax, no 
license, no control over the production and sale, and will render 
them cheap and easy to obtain in every part of the United States, 
with no government properly equipped to prevent it, and that 
instead of prohibiting you will have made liquor almost free, 

I live in a Prohibition district in the city of Chicago, created 
by an ordinance which I drew years ago, largely enforced by 
the aid of the good people, its enforcement aided by the saloon 
keepers on the outskirts. Today the whisky manufacturers aid 
the government as far as they can in the enforcement of the 
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law requiring the payment of a heavy tax upon whisky, because 
it is to their interest to prevent “moonshine” whisky being made, 
and most of the information which comes to the government in 
regard to attempted illicit stills comes from liquor men, who 
feel the competition and put the government on notice and on 
guard. But when the tax is all removed they will no longer 
have that incentive. Who will give the information? How will 
you discover the manufacture and sale of these beverages? 
The government is far away. The local people may not be in 
favor of the enforcement of the law there, as many of them are 
not in favor of the enforcement of all law. 

The Prohibitionists, so called, are on the wrong track. I 
respect their sentiments. I have great regard for them person- 
ally. But the way to obtain the restriction of the sale of alco- 
holic beverages, like the way to enforce any other moral propa- 
ganda, is through local authorities, and not by depending upon 
a strong central government located far away. 

Brief Excerpts 

Take away alcohol and you inevitably invite excess in some 
other direction. — Dr. Sydney Hillier in ''Popular DrugsP p. 34. 

As the various states vote dry the operations of the boot- 
legger grow larger. — Report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for 1914, p. 29. 

Often drunkenness is not the cause of the mental abnormity, 
but its manifestation, a fact well known to every alienist. — Dr, 
J. Starke in "Alcohol, the Sanction for Its Usep p. 29. 

I think that a factor in the solution of the intemperance 
problem in this country [England] would be to allow the practice 
of free brewing and to pass a law decreeing that beer should 
contain no more than 3 per cent of alcohol. — Dr, Bryce in "The 
Laws of Life and Health” p. 106. 

We find that drug addictions and insanity, including the 
special forms of mental diseases directly attributable to alcohol- 
ism, seem to flourish best in- Prohibition territory, without a 
compensating decrease in the number of any other maladies. — 
Dr. Edward H. Williams in Everybody's Magazine. 31:278. 

Experts on industrial accidents generally agree that alcohol- 
ism is but a minute factor in industrial accidents and on the 
whole does not directly cause i per cent of the number. It 
may have an additional contributory effect in certain cases. 
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possibly to the extent of a total of 2 per cent . — Gustavus Myers 
in the American Federationist, p. 351, May, ’15. 

One of the statements most frequently made is that the 
great majority of crimes are due to drink. It would be more 
accurate to say that most prisoners were under the influence 
of drink at the time they committed the breach of the law for 
which they have been convicted. The great majority are petty 
offenders . — James Devon in '^The Criminal and the Community/' 
52 . 

The sum, then, of my observation and experience [after 
traveling in America] is, that the repression of liquor selling is 
possible and does exist in small villages under peculiarly favor- 
able circumstances; that hitherto it has proved a failure in all 
towns which swell beyond the dimensions of a village. Where 
it is least needed it is practicable; where it is much needed it is 
impracticable . — Justin McCarthy in Fortnightly Review, 16: 179. 

Any unbiased observer of conditions in Atlanta must, in fact, 
be forced to the conclusion that, under the present [1909] 
prohibitory law, beer is being openly sold and whisky can be 
purchased; and that, while there is no decrease in city and 
state cases in the police court, there is, on the contrary, an 
increase of perjury on the witness stands and of easily handled 
juries in the city courts. — S. Mays Ball in Putnam's Monthly. 
5 : 701. 

To the working classes [in England] whose food is very 
much restricted in variety, quantity, and quality, to whom meat 
is a luxury and whose usual diet is bread and cheese, or some 
equally undelightful substance, life without beer or some other 
alcoholic drink, would be even more dull than it is now. The 
need of alcohol in this case is much greater than in the case of 
those more fortunate individuals who have abundance and 
variety of other food. — Dr. Sydney Hillier in '^Popular Drugs/' 
p. 63. 

It is sometimes said that poverty, and especially the poverty 
of the masses, is the result of drink, but no statement was ever 
more grotesquely untrue. That drink aggravates poverty is 
obvious; but no one can shut his eyes to the fact that all poor 
people do not drink, and that all teetotalers are not rich. Drink 
is often a cause of poverty; but to attribute poverty mainly to 
drink is wantonly to libel thousands of our poorer fellow- 
citizens who live far cleaner lives than many of their critics. — 
James Devon in **The Criininal and the Community," p. 68. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Koren, John. Alcohol and Society, p. 260-1 

The Annual Per Capita Consumption in a Number of Foreign 
Countries of Whiskey, Beer, and Wine 
During the Years 1906-1910 



Whiskey 

(Liter 

Beer 

Wine 

Pure 

Alcohol 

Countries 

50%) 

(Liter) 

(Liter) 

(Liter) 

Norway 

2.87 

18.43 

1. 16 

2.37 

Sweden 

6.8 

23.8 

0.5 

4.9 

Denmark 

10.44 

36.16 

1.50 

6.82 

Finland 

. 2.31 

7.82 

0.61 

1.56 

European Russia 

. 6.09 

6.52 

0.86 

3.41 

German Empire 

7.29 

104.98 

4.76 

7.47 

Netherlands 

. 7 *i 6 

27.28 

I-5S 

S.OT 

Belgium 

5-47 

220.82 

5.16 

10.58 

Great Britain and Ireland . . 

4.17 

123.06 

1-23 

0.67 

France 

8.82 

71.66 

144.00 

22.93 

Spain 

3-34 

84.05 

69.50 

14.02 

Portugal 

. 1.04 

0.95 

92.58 

12.59 

Switzerland 

3.82 

69.01 

SS-65 

13.71 

Italy 

1.02 

1.63 

128.58 

17.29 

Austria-Hungary 

. 8.20 

34-16 

19.84 

7.68 

Roumania 

5.50 

2.39 

23.62 

5-20 

Bulgaria 

. 0.62 

3.48 

25.74 

3-02 

Servia 

. 8.10 

3-68 

20.21 

.... 

Greece 

1.68 

p 

bo 

u 

100.04 

13.87 

British South Africa 

1.91 

S.71 

3-76 

1. 8s 

Australia 

4.04 

S5-S6 

2.33 

5.65 

New Zealand 

3-97 

44-78 

0.94 

4.61 

Japan 

. 0.60 

0.47 

15.14 

2.36 

United States 

5.51 

76.2s 

2.37 

6.89 

Canada 

4-33 

22.61 

0.42 

3.31 

Brazil 


1.44 

4.71 

— 

Argentine 

8.44 

3-14 

41.56 

10.21 

Chili 


12.26 

91.24 



The above table was compiled by Dr. J. Gabrielsson on behalf 
of the Swedish Temperance Committee. It is probably as near 
an approach to accurate statistics of consumption as can be ob- 
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tained at the present time. In a number of instances, particu^ 
larly in regard to some of the less important countries, the cal- 
culations are not uniformly for the five-year period shown in the 
table, and in some cases other drinks than those specially men- 
tioned are included. Thus in the case of France, the quantity of 
cider used is included under beer. 


Literary Digest. 53: 125-6. July 15, 1916 
The Price of Drinks. 

Not in money, but in life. Every drink you take shortens 
3-'0ur life twenty-five minutes, thinks Dr. Edwin F. Bowers, who 
writes on this subject in The American Magazine (New York, 
June). Are drinks worth twenty-five minutes apiece? he asks. 
This is the price to a steady buyer. No monthly statements are 
issued, but the bill is sure to come in. Dr. Bowers bases his 
estimate of the price of drinks in minutes on statistics gathered 
and published by the Association of Life-Insurance Presidents, 
these statistics being founded upon a report of two million cases, 
tabulated from the records of American and Canadian life- 
insurance companies in the past twenty-five years. Mr. Arthur 
Hunter, chairman of the central bureau, IMcdico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Investigation, claims that the span of human life is reduced 
four to six years as a result of the use of alcohol. Dr. Bowers 
goes on: 

In other words, consistent users of alcoholic drinks die six 
years younger than they should. Also, one-time consistent drink- 
ers, who ‘‘reformed” before they took out life-insurance policies, 
have an average expectation of life four years less. 

Poetic justice makes saloon-keepers and liquor-dealers suffer 
maximum loss of life, for those connected with the sale and 
manufacture of liquor, especially hotel proprietors and saloon- 
keepers who attend their own bars, either occasionally or regu- 
larly, have their longevity reduced on an average of about six 
years because of their occupation. 

The men who use alcoholics daily, but not to excess, Mr. 
Hunter divides into two groups : 

{a) Those who take two glasses of beer or one glass of 
whisky a day. 

{h) Those who take more than that, but arc not “excessive” 
drinkers. 
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The expert’s investigation disclosed that the mortality in the 
second group was 50 per cent higher than in the first. Also, the 
New York Mutual Life-Insurance Company, from 1875 to 1899, 
found that among insured abstainers the death-rate was but 78 
per cent of the expected rate; among non-abstainers it was 96 
per cent. 

On the basis of their statistics, insurance men calculate that 
if Russia, for instance, persists in banishing all alcoholic bever- 
ages from within its borders, more than a million lives will be 
saved to that awakened country within the next ten years. 

In compiling statistics along this line one must consider the 
persons who, prompted by the white maggots of despair that 
crawl in the brains of alcoholics, escape the oppression of cir- 
cumstances by killing themselves. According to the United 
States mortality reports 23 per cent of the suicides in the United 
States are directly traceable to intemperance. Between 1900 and 
1908, it is estimated, 11,986 alcohol addicts died by their own 
hands. 

It is conceded, even by conservatives, that between sixty 
thousand and seventy thousand persons die annually in this 
country from the effects of alcohol. In other words, 84 per 
cent of the entire number of deaths in the United States are 
due to this dangerous protoplasmic poison — this degenerator of 
brain- and tissue-cells. To be exact, E. Bonnell Phelps . . . 
claims that 65,897 deaths per year are directly due to the use of 
alcoholic liquors. This estimate signifies one adult death every 
eight minutes, or, in other words, one man in every seven and 
one-half who die in the United States dies because of drink. 

The claim is made also that, of the one thousand deaths 
among drinkers, four hundred and forty, or nearly one-half, 
are due to alcohol. Applying these figures to the continental 
United States, more than 680,000 deaths a year (both directly 
and indirectly) can be charged to the killing power of the white 
poison. This is exclusive of the mortality in our possessions, 
which would bring the total up to 725,000 per year. Which 
means that alcohol is bludgeoning our people out of existence 
at the rate of two thousand ner day. 

If we agree, further, Dr. Bowers goes on to say, that alcohol 
is the chief factor in a host of diseases, as is generally conceded 
to be the case, it might almost seem as though we have under- 
estimated, rather than overestimated, alcoholic mortality. To 
quote further: 
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Dr. Alphonse Bertillon, chief of the Bureau of Municipal 
Statistics in Paris — world-renowned as the originator of the 
famous Bertillon system of measurement — has given as his 
opinion that alcohol may well be called the principal contributing 
cause of tuberculosis. Supporting this contention, he cites the 
mortality statistics of one hundred thousand men of all ages, 
which show the death-rate among abstainers to be less than half 
that of alcohol-users— 21.8 per cent among alcoholic patients, as 
against g.g per cent among abstainers. 

In two large cities in the East, studies of death from pneu- 
monia educed the significant fact that in patients under fifty 
years of age from 65 to 70 per cent of those mortally stricken 
had an alcoholic history. 

Furthermore, Professor Kraepelin insists that not only is 
alcohol the immediate cause of approximately a third of all his 
cases of mental disease in Munich, but that in a large series of 
pathological conditions — including paralysis, epilepsy, and arterio- 
sclerosis— it is the chief factor, and one of the most important 
causes of degeneracy. . . . 

Beer, the kind that made Munich famous, played the heavy 
villain in the tragedy of these wrecked lives, altho 40 per cent 
of the victims drank schnapps as well. 

In this country the ratio is slightly lower, but high enough, 
in all conscience. For it is definitely established that fully 30 
per cent of the men and 10 per cent of all women admitted to 
state hospitals in the United States are suffering from conditions 
brought about, directly or indirectly, through alcohol. 

The fact that our prisons are filled with drink-victims grad- 
uated into criminality is getting to be generally known. It is 
given striking first-hand corroboration, however, by a recent act 
of prisoners in the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary. In a peti- 
tion signed by -1,008 of their 1,478 total, praying the legislature 
to abolish the manufacture and sale of liquors they ascribed 70 
per cent of all crime to its use. This was based on a personal 
canvass of the inmates. 

Now we reach the piece of c^^lculation that tries to reckon 
the exact number of minutes sheared off each human existence 
by each potation. It was figured out in Denmark: 

The Danes, who have a passion for tabulation and statistics 
second only to the Germans, have proved the very interesting 
and significant fact that every pint of brandy a steady drinker 
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takes shortens his life by eleven hours, and the average drink 
he consumes curtails his earthly sojourn by an average of 
twenty-five minutes. 

The method of arriving at these astonishing results is sim- 
plicity itself. The governmental commission sent to all Danish 
physicians a request for information concerning deaths among 
adults occurring in their practice for one year, with especial 
reference as to whether or not the cause of these deaths could 
be traced to drink. Only such cases were oredited to alcohol 
as were admittedly drink-engendered. 

Ansivers were received concerning 4,309 dead men and 4,280 
women — a trifle over one-third of the mortality in Denmark for 
that particular year. 

The tabulation of these reports shows that there was, as 
Hamlet observed, something rotten in the State of Denmark. 
For 23 per cent of male deaths and 3 per cent of mortality 
among the females were shown to have been caused by the 
misuse of alcohol. So the Danish statisticians got a sheet of 
paper and a stubby pencil and did some figuring. 

This was the problem : If all these alcohol deaths were 
eliminated from the total, the average longevity of a man of 
twenty would rise from forty-five and four-tenths to forty-nine 
and three-tenths 3’ears ; and of a woman from forty-seven and 
five-tenths to forty-eight and one-tenth — respectively three and 
nine-tenths and six-tenths years — which, by the way, is slightly 
less than our American insurance experts have found in their 
recent investigations concerning this matter. 

Given these figures, and using the per capita consumption 
of alcohol in Denmark as a divisor, the results proved, as we 
have seen, that every pint of brandy consumed steals eleven 
hours out of a man’s normal expectation of life, and every pint 
of beer drunk cheats him out of approximately twenty-five min- 
utes of earthly activity. 




ADDITIONAL AFFIRMATIVE DISCUSSION 


Results of Thirty-four Years of Prohibition in Kansas 

Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I hope that this fine audience of representative Nebraska peo- 
ple will not misconstrue my reasons for visiting the state to talk 
about “What Prohibition Has Done For Kansas.” I do not come 
as a reformer nor as a Chautauqua orator, I am here upon invi- 
tation as a private citizen, whose interests, financial and senti- 
mental, include Nebraska with their scope. 

Nebraska is our sister state and very naturally we Kansans 
are interested in its progress. At times we have been a bit 
jealous of that progress, for certainly you have cause for con- 
gratulation upon the marvelous headway you have attained agri- 
culturally, educationally and intellectually. I do not believe there 
are two states in the Union more nearly resembling each other 
than Nebraska and Kansas, and in saying this I compliment 
both. No man who sees and hears intelligently could ride across 
this beautiful state and not be impressed with the signs of ad- 
vancement evident on every hand. This is not a mere platitude 
suited to this occasion. It is a self-evident fact as any observer 
can prove. Nebraska has advanced, I believe, as Kansas has 
done in all those things that go to make up a great state except 
in this one particular. It has not yet enacted a statewide pro- 
hibitory law, but it will do it, I believe, in the next election. 

The physical and moral value of prohibition need no longer 
be urged in presenting this subject for the consideration of most 
intelligent people. Public opinion thruout the world has made 
this unnecessary. The only question raised by doubters — some of 
whom are conscientious if queer, in their reasoning — has to do 
with the economic or business viewpoint, and it is to answer this 
question that I have been asked to come to Nebraska to testify-— 
to tell just “What Prohibition Has Done For Kansas.” 

It seems not many years ago since men quite sincere and 
honest in their opposition to prohibition ridiculed what were 
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called temperance lecturers. In the beginning some of the most 
famous temperance lecturers, John B. Gough among the number, 
frequently presented on the platform with them a “terrible ex- 
ample,” some poor “down and outer” ruined by drink. While 
this form of argument might no longer be tolerated it really had 
its value because it drew attention sharply to a spectacle which 
had become so commonplace that it was scarcely noticed. It 
was a form of argument which served its purpose in awakening 
the people to a social weakness that had been overlooked. It 
was, indeed, the beginning, I believe, of the emphatic change for 
the better. Saloon men paid small heed to these temperance 
lecturers. They considered them as harmless cranks certain to 
pass out and away into oblivion after they had had their little 
day — like other fads. 

But now we see temperance, or let me say prohibition, so 
rapidly engaging the best thought of governments in every part 
of the world, that the liquor interests, driven of extremities, 
resort to the most daring misrepresentations of conditions in 
every state where the prohibitory law exists. This attitude has 
expressed itself in the most brazen mendacity, directed particu- 
larly at Kansas because Kansas is the first state most success- 
fully to enforce the prohibitory law. Wherever that law is pur- 
posed, wherever it is about to be presented to the people for their 
consideration, there the liquor interests, thru their paid agents, 
will be found dragging out the same old tiresome, stereotyped 
falsehoods about Kansas — lies that have been proved lies time 
after time until the forces of decency grow weary of the repeti- 
tion. 

When Nebraska adopts statewide prohibition this fall — mind 
I do not say “if” — I say when Nebraska adopts this law in No- 
vember its people may expect precisely the experience thru which 
Kansas has passed and still is passing with full credit to its 
courageous people. You must be prepared for this. You must 
not falter in the coming years when you learn that insanity has 
increased suddenly in your state; that the poorhouses are filled 
to overflowing; that business depression is broadcast; that taxes 
have increased ; that crime has grown beyond the crime in any of 
the liquor states having twice your population. You must not 
be downcast when you hear that savings deposits have fallen off 
alarmingly; that women and children cry in the streets for food; 
that divorces have increased beyond the record at Reno; that 
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Nebraska, in short, is going down to commercial and domestic 
decay because saloons have been closed and the breweries brew 
no more trouble. You will have to realize that this form of 
libel is the price you pay for decency. You will have to keep 
the traditional stiff upper lip with the knowledge in your minds 
and hearts that Right must and will prevail and that the forces 
of evil will perish just as surely as prohibition has lived and 
won in Kansas; just as surely as it has proved itself the greatest 
blessing that the patient and law abiding people of the great and 
much maligned state of Kansas have prized above every other 
statute for more than 30 years, a statute that never will be re- 
pealed. 

When I first went to Topeka there were 50 or 60 saloons. The 
jails were filled most of the time. The Daily Capital rarely had 
enough men to do its work the day after pay day. Indeed I got 
my first job on the Capital because too many of the printers 
were absent and the foreman was willing to take anyone. It was 
a wide-open town. Even up to 15 or 20 years ago I believe a 
majority of the leading business men favored high license under 
the impression that saloons were needed if the town was to be 
a live place, and especially for the revenue they contributed. 
But ultimately, thru a period of observation, of education, these 
business men learned that they might as wisely license morphine 
or cocaine. They discovered that their fears about revenues 
were groundless and that the town lived and prospered amazingly 
under the rule of decency. When I went to Topeka the men in 
my trade never had anything except trouble and unpaid bills 
and headaches. Now, the majority of the printers own their 
homes, many have motor cars; they have their vacations now, 
with their families; they are good citizens. Not two weeks ago 
a printer in the Daily Capital plant received a check for $10,000 
from the Aetna Building & Loan Society representing his savings 
and interest. In the same plant, of which I am the owner, we 
have a savings society with more than a hundred members, 
which includes printers, pressman, and stereotypers, all of whom 
save a certain part of their wages every week. The number of 
arrests in Topeka for drunkenness has constantly decreased, 
though our population is steadily increasing. 

As a strictly business proposition prohibition has paid big 
dividends in Kansas. Its strongest advocates in the state are the 
large employers of labor, the managers of the big railroad prop- 
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erties, and the labor organizations. More than 4,000 men are 
employed in the Santa Fe railway shops at Topeka — the dryest 
city of its size in the world. Those shops maintain the highest 
degree of efficiency of any on the Santa Fe system. C. W. 
Koiins, the general manager, says the books show that they turn 
out more work, consistently and promptly the year round than 
any other railroad shops. Seventy-two per cent of the married 
men in these shops own their homes — a showing that cannot be 
equalled by any other railway town in America. 

On a dollar basis, merely, prohibition has paid. As to the 
domestic side the records of a survey show that the families of 
the shop men are, of course, in very much better condition than 
those in license states. Naturally they have more money to 
spend. There is far less family trouble. There are fewer di- 
vorces. The children and the wives wear better clothes, they live 
happier lives. The fathers’ earnings go to the family support 
instead of to the saloons. 

We are not paying dearly for this decency. The state tax in 
Kansas is only $1.25 per thousand, the lowest, with two excep- 
tions, in the United States. Compared with like cities Topeka’s 
taxes are no higher and certainly are not sufficiently burdensome 
to bring a protest from the people. Any student of such facts 
knows that no saloon ever contributed enough taxes to pay for 
the trouble it caused — no one ever heard of liquor interests pro- 
ducing enough revenue to pay for the police and the jails and 
the courts needed to hold the criminals the saloons create. It 
is still the custom of wet communities, in wet or semi wet states, 
to pave the streets and roads with fines from vice resorts, while 
these resorts pave the way to perdition for the young people, but 
the cities of Kansas that have received no revenue whatever 
from vice have a lower tax rate than those cities which in the 
old days stuck to the last- to the license-fining system. More 
than five million dollars was spent by the cities of Kansas in the 
year ending June 30, 1916, for paving, electric lights, parks 
waterworks and other municipal improvements, but not a dollar 
was contributed by the liquor traffic or commercialized vice. 
Today there is no such thing as a slum or licensed red-light dis- 
trict in any city in Kansas. Nowhere in all the civilized world 
are moral conditions cleaner and better than in prohibition 
Kansas. 

Prohibition has been in operation 34 years in Kansas. If the 
people were not satisfied with the law and the conditions it has 
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produced they certainly could have changed long ago. It seems 
to me — as the lawyers say — that the people themselves are the 
best evidence. The surest way to bring about the repeal of an 
objectionable law is to enforce it. We enforce the prohibitory 
law in Topeka and in the state and I have seen no disposition 
to repeal it. Certainly not on the score of taxes. 

The last defense of the saloon is the plea that its revenue 
helps to pay the taxes. It does, but it does it at a cost of blood, 
of broken hearts and wrecked homes as well as in dollars and 
cents. The saloon, wherever it exists, is our greatest public debt- 
maker, our greatest public burden. 

After the saloons were driven out of Kansas City, Kansas, 
the state’s largest city, for the first time in twenty years that 
municipality made no debt for current expenses. And this with- 
out saloon revenue as its mayor has recorded in a signed state- 
ment. 

The first year the saloons were effectively suppressed in 
Kansas City, it is recorded by a former attorney general of 
Kansas, that the cost of public prosecutions, which the public 
had to bear, fell off $25,000. Another saving was made of 
$25,000 by a reduction of the police force. How much was 
saved the merchants in the better collection of accounts, and how 
much in other ways was saved the people cannot be estimated. 

This same attorney general, now a member of the supreme 
court of Kansas, was an assistant attorney general when the 
law enforcement campaign began in Kansas City, Kansas, a city 
of 100,000 people and just across the line from the larger city 
of the same name in Missouri. He relates that within a few 
days, a large delegation of Kansas City politicians came to Topeka 
to persuade the attorney general to stop his crusade against 
these joints, as it was their opinion the city could not live with- 
out saloon revenue. Also it was urged that the closing of the 
saloons was driving all kinds of ’business to Kansas City, Mo., 
the “wide-open’^ city, and that it would cost the party the ap- 
proaching municipal election. These men were informed by the 
attorney general that the law would have to be enforced, that 
there would be no retreat. 

A year later, when another attorney general succeeded him in 
office, sympathizers with the liquor traffic circulated the report 
that the new attorney general would not continue the policy of 
vigorous law enforcement. It was then that this same delegation 
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which a year before had predicted destruction and disaster 
would follow the banishing of the saloon from Kansas City, 
again visited the office of the attorney general, this time to say 
to that official: “For God’s sake! Don’t let the old rotten order 
of things return to Kansas City. We have got away from it 
and are well rid of it and the town was never so prosperous 
as now.” 

Among these men were Benjamin Schnerle and Myron A. 
Waterman, bankers, who testified that the closing of the saloons 
had marvelously increased their bank deposits. There were real 
estate dealers who reported an increase of hundreds of work- 
men among home and lot buyers; school enrollment jumped; 
dry goods men and grocers noted an improvement in business 
and that the people were paying bills more promptly than ever. 

It was a revelation to them. 

When the saloon was abolished in Wichita, now a city of 
more than 60,000 people, the weekly bank clearance increased 
within three years from $1,400,000 to $3,200,000. 

So far as I am able to discover, Topeka, the capital city of 
Kansas, with a population of 50,000, does a bigger retail business, 
has more home-owning citizens and a smaller police force, than 
any other city of its size in the world. 

The first ten years following the stringent enforcement of 
the law, the deposits in Kansas banks increased from 69 million 
dollars to 189 million, and the state’s taxable property increased 
at the rate of 120 million dollars annually. Today the bank de- 
posits are more than 240 million dollars. These figures seem 
scarcely believeable, but they are accurate. 

In 1910 in a public address delivered in the Great Northern 
Theater in Chicago, W. R. Stubbs, then governor of Kansas, 
after presenting documentary evidence of the benefits of pro- 
hibition from public men in Kansas, from mayors of cities, from 
the state’s district and police judges, and from the chiefs of 
police and city marshals, challenged defenders of the saloon, 
anywhere, to show twenty-five cities in any commonwealth in 
the Union where the percentage of home-owners is greater, 
the percentage of renters smaller, where commercial and finan- 
cial business is more prosperous, where residence and business 
property alike are in better demand, where real estate values 
have increased more rapidly, where men and women are better 
educated, better clothed and better fed, than in the twenty-five 
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larger cities of Kansas. That challenge has never been accepted 
by anyone eager to disprove it. 

I am more than warranted in repeating that challenge now. 
I invite you to come yourselves, send a committee of representa- 
tive men and women or employ experts on municipal efficiency. 
I want you to be satisfied. 

I said, a few moments ago, that the liquor interests had 
constantly misrepresented Kansas conditions under prohibition. 
Because of this villification I have given this invitation to you 
to visit Kansas. The agents of the liquor interests have been 
particularly adroit in confusing the facts, and figures about our 
state, especially in the Federal Census, presenting them in such 
a way as to make white appear black. Their literary methods 
well illustrate the truth of the familiar saying that figures do 
not lie, but liars do figure. A Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
Rome, N. Y., recently said very piously that “God gave us free 
will and liberty of choice.” Quite so. And the liquor business 
exercises its God-given liberty in lying about Kansas. 

A sample of its methods may be seen in the use made of 
certain statistics. The liquor interests have declared that Kan- 
sas has more insane patients in its state hospitals than Wiscon- 
sin, the home of the breweries, in proportion to population. That 
is true, but they omit to say that Wisconsin has, especially in its 
more populous countries, a system of county hospitals for the 
insane, and these make the insane population of Wisconsin much 
larger than Kansas. According to the United States census 
report for 1910, the last available official government record, the 
number of insane in hospitals per 100,000 population in Wis- 
consin was 282 ; in Kansas the number was 172. 

It sounds like a joke when it is charged that Kansas is not 
progressive. The liquor people say that Kansas is behind some 
other states in its laws to protect working women in their 
wages, their hours of labor and in the conditions under which 
they work. The liquor interests as usual are inaccurate in their 
accusation. As a matter of fact Kansas has an Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission created by law which has supervision over 
industrial concerns and fixes the hours of labor and the mini- 
mum wages for women and children employed in such establish- 
ments. The commission also has authority to compel employers 
of labor to maintain their plants in the best possible condition 
for the health and convenience of their employees. 
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Unanimity of opinion regarding the prohibitory law has not 
always existed in Kansas. I admit that at times, in the past, 
state and local authorities have been remiss in enforcing the 
law. Powerful influences worked to retard the progress of the 
prohibition movement For 20 years after the adoption of the 
prohibitory amendment one of the two great political parties 
in Kansas continued to declare that a law prohibiting the sale 
of liquor was “sumptuary” legislation. This party did not enter 
into the spirit of the law nor co-operate in its enforcement. But 
with the passing of the years this party realized the benefits of 
prohibition and in its last state platform not only championed 
the cause in Kansas, but went upon record unequivocally in 
favor of nation-wide prohibition. The change of policy by this 
party removed the last opposition of any moment to prohibition 
and now sentiment in favor of resubmission is practically non- 
existent in Kansas. I believe no one in the state now would 
assert that 10 per cent of the people of Kansas desire a return 
to the saloon and the brewery. 

Although the political party referred to is not the one to 
which I belong, I do not question its sincerity now, nor do I 
question the sincerity of its old-time platform condemning pro- 
hibition and calling for its repeal. The change in this party 
simply reflects the growth of opinion on this question during 
the last 34 years under actual experience in a prohibition state. 
It shows that people who live under prohibition are certain to 
recognize its benefits, even if they honestly opposed it in the 
beginning. 

Enemies of prohibition also assert that it is a failure because 
the law is sometimes violated. No one, not even the most ar- 
dent prohibitionist, will contend that the law is never violated. 
But I do contend, and the records will bear me out in the state- 
ment, that the prohibitory law is enforced just as faithfully and 
just as effectively as any other law on the Kansas statutes. 
There has not been an open saloon or drinking place in Kansas 
for more than ten years. The clandestine sale of liquor has been 
reduced to the minimum. In my opinion there is not a license 
state in the Union that does not consume five times as much in- 
toxicating liquor as prohibition Kansas. If Missouri on the 
east and Nebraska on the north were dry states, the bootlegging 
business in Kansas would be solved at once. 

In order to get specific information on this subject I ad- 
dressed an inquiry a few months ago to the county attorneys of 
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the state, who are charged with the prosecution of violators of 
this law. One hundred and two out of 105 counties replied to 
the effect that the success of the prohibitory law in their sec- 
tions had long ago been established; that its strict enforcement 
was expected as a matter of course, and that it was enforced 
in the same way and with the same efficiency and success as 
other laws. 

We do have violations of the prohibitory law, just as you 
Nebraskans have violations of your laws, but mainly they occur 
in the border counties where Kansas adjoins “wet” states and 
“bootleggers” operate across the line. Licensed New Jersey, with 
about the same population as prohibition Kansas and prohibition 
Maine combined, in three years paid million dollars for liquor 
stamps to the United States government. During the same three 
years Kansas and Maine together paid only $102,508. 

There is nothing to prohibit any citizen of our state having 
liquor shipped from another state for his personal use, but he 
cannot sell or give it away. From reports made to the county 
clerks, under the Mahin law, which requires record to be made 
by the transportation companies of every shipment, we know 
that the consumption of liquor per capita in Kansas amounts to 
only $3.04. For the nation as a whole the amount is $21. Can 
anyone ask for stronger evidence that prohibition prohibits? 
And this is absolutely the smallest item in the long list of its 
benefits. 

A comparison of Kansas, with its next neighbor, Missouri, a 
saloon and local option state, is strikingly favorable to state- 
wide prohibition. Note these figures: 



Missouri 

Kansas 

Age of the states (years) 

94 

54 

Population 

3,300,000 

1,690,000 

Saloons 

4,000 


Per capita expenditure for liquor 

$24.00 

$3.04 

Criminals to 3,000 population 

10 

I 

Bank deposits per capita 

$20.00 

$140.00 

Assessed property valuation per capita.. 

$300.00 

$1,700.00 

Automobiles to every 100 farmers 

I 

24 


I trust you will acquit me of the charge of boasting if, in 
telling “What Prohibition Has Done for Kansas,” I present 
some facts about the state which are especially' pertinent, some 
of the results obtained under prohibition, some of the things 
which have had to do with winning over the opposition : 

Kansas sends more boys and girls to public schools, to the 
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university and the colleges in proportion to population (census 
1910) than any other state in the Union. 

Kansas is one of the two states in the Union having the 
smallest number of persons who cannot read and write — less 
than two per cent of its population. 

According to an investigation completed in December of last 
year and authenticated by the federal health department, Kansas 
has a death rate of 9.8, the lowest of any state in the Union 
comprised within the registration area recognized by the gov- 
ernment. 

Kansas has forty counties, out of a total of a hundred and 
five, which did not send a prisoner to the state penitentiary last 
year. This fiscal year it sent only 223 prisoners to the peniten- 
tiary, the smallest number in ten years. In Logan county the 
jail had been empty for two years when, in 1915, the authorities 
permitted its use as a corn crib, certainly a better purpose than 
filling it with wrecks that com juice, distilled, always makes. 

Kansas has the largest per capita wealth in the nation on the 
basis of property assessed for taxation— $1,629.61 for every man, 
woman and child in the state. 

Kansas is one of the few states in the Union without bonded 
indebtedness. The last outstanding bond was taken up January 
I, 1916. 

Kansas had 31,471 business firms listed with the Bradstreet 
Mercantile agency during 1915. There were only 215 failures in 
all this list, with a loss of but $188,800— the lowest of any state 
in all the Missouri Valley. 

Kansas had nearly 3 billion dollars of taxable wealth, an in- 
crease of 79 millions in 1915, and the increase in 1916 will be 
more than double that amount. 

Kansas municipal bonds are as salable and at as low rate of 
interest, as any municipal bonds in the nation. Three-fourths of 
the municipal securities issued by Kansas cities and towns are 
owned in Kansas; ten million dollars’ worth of such bonds are 
held as an investment by the state school funds. The brewery 
interests proclaim to the world that Kansas is on the high road 
to financial ruin, but at the same time they invest their surplus 
in Kansas municipal bonds. They buy them because they know 
sober Kansas pays its debts, and its bonds are worth more than 
100 cents on the dollar. The coupons coming home to roost 
show just who owns them. 

Kansas under prohibition has increased its bank deposits 
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more than one hundred per cent in ten years. Kansas banks 
increased their deposits $16,000,000 in 1915. We have 240 mil- 
lions of surplus wealth in our banks and savings institutions 
today, and this amount has more than doubled under prohibition. 

Kansas has an automobile for every fourth family, a record 
equalled by only two states. 

The state has a permanent school fund of $10,485,299, and 
has invested in its school property more than 28 million dollars — 
an increase of one and three-quarters million dollars this year. 
We spent in the last year, $12,210,000 for educational purposes— 
an increase of almost one million dollars. We have enrolled in 
our colleges 27,000 students — ^the largest college attendance in 
proportion to population of any state. Our state university, agri- 
cultural college and normal schools received from the state 
$1,660,000 more last year than their cost of maintenance a 
decade ago; so while our schools are not all that we are going 
to make them, we are making progress. 

When Kansas began its rigid enforcement of the law, a great 
and a wonderful change was effected in personal credit. Butchers 
and grocers found that the men who were “dead beats” under 
the saloon's influence, became debtors of reliability and good 
standing, and that bad accounts were a rarity. Garnishment cases 
virtually disappeared from the courts. 

Kansas was the first state to forbid its civil service commis- 
sion to employ drinking men or to retain drinking men on the 
state payroll. 

As many railroads and other corporations have made string- 
ent rules against the employment of drinking men, I saw no 
reason why this rule in behalf of efficiency should not be applied 
to state government and accordingly made it an executive order, 
effective July i last year, that no man or woman addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquor could work for the state of Kansas. 

Insanity due to intemperance has been reduced to less than 
3 per cent. The average for the country is 10 per cent. In 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Illinois and New York, “wet” states, 
the percentage runs from 8.2 to 14.8 per cent. As Kansas laws 
compel state care or maintenance of every person adjudged in- 
sane, instead of by the county, Kansas apparently has a higher 
percentage of insanity than some of the “wet” states, a circum- 
stance eagerly seized upon by the brewers' press bureau to prove 
that prohibition has done it and that drink and dissipation pro- 
mote sanity and clean living. 

12 
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An investigation just completed by Dr. P. B. Newcomb, chief 
of the medical staff of the Osawatomie State Hospital for the 
Insane, and an authority of nation-wide prominence, shows the 
ratio of insanity caused by drunkenness in Kansas is only 1.7 
per cent in place of the national average of lo.i per cent. 

Thirty-two counties in Kansas abandoned their public poor 
farms last year. According to the latest report of our state 
board of control only 898 paupers were being cared for at 
county institutions. 

The prison rate for the entire country is 121 to the 100,000 
of population. In Kansas it is 50. And this low percentage is 
in face of the fact that Kansas sends men to the penitentiary 
for wife and child desertion and for persistent liquor violations 
and kindred crimes, which are only made jail sentences in most 
other states, if indeed they are regarded as crimes at all. The 
report of Kansas state board of control shows that 37 per cent 
of the prisoners received at our state penitentiary are “floaters" 
who have wandered into Kansas from other states. 

Liquor in adjoining states, and the annual influx of harvest 
hands give our courts the larger part of the criminal cases they 
try. This is not merely an assertion. The records show it. 
Such malefactors are not citizens of Kansas. Another thing: 
When the liquor interests proclaim how many prisoners Kansas 
has to account for don’t forget that this state has, at Leaven- 
worth, the largest federal prison in the world and that it’s in- 
mates are from every state in the Union. Remember, also, that 
Kansas never hangs or electrocutes its prisoners. Naturally our 
life prisoners accumulate more rapidly than in states where 
capital punishment is the rule. It is worth remembering, too, 
that out of 890 prisoners in the Kansas state penitentiary only 
12 are women. 

In the Montana campaign the liquor interests are giving wide 
publicity to a newspaper statement which they contend' shows 
that prohibition has caused Kansas to pursue a niggardly policy 
in appropriating money for the maintenance of its institutions. 
One writer said that “the appropriations for 1915 exceeded those 
of 1903 by 91 per cent.” The liquor folks have answered their 
own statement. No state which increases the amount appropri- 
ated for the upkeep of its institutions 91 per cent in 12 years 
can be accused of being stingy. And these appropriations have 
not given Kansas a high tax rate as I have shown— only $1.25 
per thousand, the lowest in America with two exceptions. 
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They never forget the paupers— these saloon writers. They 
are particularly familiar with poverty. The traffic they defend 
has created most of it. Kansas, one of the statistical jugglers 
says, had 908 paupers in 1915. The state spent $607,500 for the 
care of the poor, he says. Kansas pleads guilty to spending this 
money, and gladly. A large part of this amount was expended 
under the provisions of the mothers* pension law, an act au- 
thorizing county officers to extend aid to poor and needy 
mothers and widows, who from one cause or another have been 
left without means of supporting themselves and their minor 
children. This report does not mean that pauperism has in- 
creased in Kansas. But it does show that prohibition breeds a 
desire to help the unfortunate. 

The press agents of the liquor interests have lied about Kan- 
sas — the worst kind of lies because they knew they were lying 
and that their purpose was not only to injure Kansas but to 
deceive other states. The wonder is that such writers hope to 
go on undetected. What did the liquor champion mean who said 
recently that 15 states have a rate of divorce lower than Kansas? 
Did he mean that the open saloon in Kansas would be a cure, 
in whole or in part, for the breaking up of homes? He over- 
looked the fact that the divorce rate is higher in 32 other states, 
and that in 9 states drunkenness is not a cause for divorce at all 
— or did he overlook it ? One cannot always be sure. 

But I shall not ask Nebraska people to rely wholly on my 
opinion in deciding about prohibition, and what it has done in 
Kansas. I have laid stress upon the testimony of the people of 
Kansas themselves. Let me give this testimony in a little detail : 

Every governor of Kansas for 22 years has said over his 
signature, that prohibition is a great success. 

Every member of the Supreme Court of Kansas and every 
state official says that prohibition succeeds. 

More than 700 of the 780 Kansas editors in state convention, 
including newspapers of every political faith, unanimously en- 
dorsed prohibition. 

Every political party in Kansas favors the prohibitory law, 
and has endorsed the law in its platform. 

No minister in Kansas ever opens his mouth in favor of re- 
turning to the licensed saloon, nor any teacher. 

The mothers of Kansas says they are satisfied to have their 
boys grow up without seeing the open saloon. They are not 
demanding that saloons be licensed in Kansas, 
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The president o£ the Kansas Retailers’ Association says that 
prohibition pays. 

The Temperance Society of the Methodist church asked bank 
presidents in Kansas what they thought of prohibition. One 
hundred and sixty-five favored the law, while only six expressed 
doubts of its wisdom. 

During the last session the legislature by unanimous vote in 
both houses — a Democratic Senate and a Republican House — 
went upon record in a series of strong resolutions telling what 
Prohibition Has Done for Kansas and emphatically approving 
it. 

Saloon cities which send out advertising literature do not 
boast of the large number of saloons within their borders, but 
cities in Kansas put “no saloons” first. 

The desire of the people of Kansas is that you shall hear and 
know the truth about Kansas under prohibition and 'then draw 
what conclusions may to you seem warranted. For ourselves we 
have set out a decent road. We intend to go right along on that 
highway. 

Of course there are men in Kansas who do not believe in 
prohibition but they are not men whose opinions cause much 
of a ripple in any community. They belong to the class that 
would not move to Kansas because of prohibition. But think, if 
you can, how poorly this class compares with the thousands who 
do come to our state for its cleanliness! The president of the 
Topeka Commercial Club tells me that at least 2,000 families 
who have moved to Topeka from other states in the last ten 
years, including many of our best and most useful citizens, were 
influenced to make the change mainly because Kansas is a pro- 
hibition state and Topeka is a dry city. Think of the families 
that never were happy until they came under this beneficent 
law, who never saw the father on Saturday nights until his 
wages were dissipated. Think of the children in Kansas who 
never saw a saloon. The man who won’t come to Kansas be- 
cause it’s a dry state is not the sort of citizen Kansas wants. We 
could well afford to pay him for staying away. 

The liquor interests will tell you that Kansas made a slow 
gain in population from 1900 to 1910. The records show that the 
relative growth was greater in Kansas than in Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and only 2 per 
cent lower than Illinois notwithstanding its large city, Chicago. 
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But of all the trivial absurdities set forth by the liquor in- 
terests about Kansas, probably the most foolish was the asser- 
tion that the people’s views on prohibition were suppressed by 
the newspapers. The newspapers certainly could not interfere 
with the people’s vote on this question in November, 1914. 
Kansas, as doubtless you know, uses the Australian form of 
ballot. The vote is secret. No one can possibly know how a 
person votes once he is in the booth “alone,” as someone said, 
“with his ballot, his pencil and his God.” In the election to which 
I have referred one candidate ran for governor on a resubmis- 
mission platform — in favor of letting the people vote on an 
amendment to repeal the prohibitory law. This candidate was 
unable to get on the ticket of any political party, and was ac- 
cordingly compelled to run on an independent ticket. He re- 
ceived about one vote in ten. That is what Kansas people think 
of prohibition. There is no “liquor question” in Kansas. Having 
utterly abolished the saloon, Kansas is rid of the perpetual agita- 
tion which is troubling every state except Kansas. No question 
is settled until it is settled right. 

But why go any farther? If you wish to see the most start- 
ling contrast between prohibition and liquor, an object lesson 
you will never forget, I suggest that you visit, some day, the 
street in the West Bottoms called “State Line,” between Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas. On the Missouri side you 
will find the ground occupied with saloons and other dens of 
vice — the lowest in the state. On the opposite side of the street, 
just across an imaginary boundary line, are industrial plants, 
sanitary structures, manufacturing properties paying big returns 
on investments, providing labor for thousands. And you will 
find that one of the rules of those industries is that no employee 
may cross the line — the deadline — for the purpose of entering a 
saloon while on duty. Drinking is not allowed. From that 
street, which is well named the dead-line, the Missouri police 
take hundreds of derelicts every year — ^wrecks of humanity, and 
many a murder has been done there. On the Kansas side the 
police have little to do except to watch for the bootleggers. On 
one side is decency — on the other is death. 
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The Commoner. 16: 13-15. January, 1916 

Prohibition. William J. Bryan 

[The following address presents in substance the line of 
argument followed by Mr. Bryan in the sixty speeches made in 
Ohio during the week of October 25th to 30th, 1915.] 

Opposition to the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor 
rests upon the proposition that alcohol is a poison which, taken 
into the system, weakens the body, impairs the strength of the 
mind and menaces the morals. This proposition is either true or 
false; if it is false then the cause of prohibition fails, and not 
only the cause of prohibition, but all regulation of the liquor 
traffic. If this proposition is sound it will be difficult to find a 
valid reason for permitting the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquors as a beverage. 

We challenge the opponents of prohibition to meet us on this 
fundamental proposition. Will they accept the challenge? No! 
Because all history supports the doctrine that alcoholic drinks 
are injurious. If you will consult your Bibles you will find that 
2,500 years ago Daniel, a Hebrew captive in Babylon, asked that 
he might be permitted to prove the superiority of water over 
wine. The prince who was charged with the care of Daniel 
and his three companions was instructed to feed them with the 
meat from the king’s table and to furnish them wine such as 
the king used, but, yielding to the eloquent appeal of Daniel, 
the prince gave them ten days for the test and when the time 
was up he was compelled to admit that Daniel and his com- 
panions were “fairer and fatter in flesh than all the children 
which did eat the portion of the king’s meat.” From that day 
to this the test has been going on and never once has it been 
decided in favor of alcohol. 

But you need not rest on the experience of the past ; you can 
test it today. Select one hundred young men from any country 
or from any clime — no matter under what form of government 
they live or what language they speak. Divide them into groups 
of fifty each; let one group use alcoholic liquor and the other 
group drink water only, and those who drink water will win 
the honors in the colleges, take the prizes on the athletic fields 
and prove their superiority in every line of business. 
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Uncle Satn^s Care of Youth 

If you visit the naval school at Annapolis, Maryland, you 
will find there more than eight hundred young men, the pick 
of the coiintr}', selected from every congressional district in the 
United States. They are being trained at government expense 
for government service, and Uncle Sam is anxious that they 
shall show the maximum of efficiency and capacity. These 
^oung men are not allowed to use alcohol during their stay in 
the college. Why? Because the government believes that alco- 
hol is harmful. If the opponents of Prohibition think that the 
use of alcohol is a benefit, why do they not attack the govern- 
ment s policy and compel the college authorities to give alcohol 
to the students? And if alcohol is injurious, why is not every 
every- father and mother as anxious about the welfare of a son 
as Uncle Sam is about the welfare of the boys entrusted to his 
care? But it is not necessary to multiply illustrations. Experi- 
ence has eveiynvhere and always been against alcohol. It has 
been not onl}' accused, but convicted, of being an enemy of the 
race. 

All hail to the drink of drinks— to water, the daily need of 
every living thing! It ascends from the earth in obedience to 
the summons of the sun, and descends in showers of blessings. 
It gives of its sparking beauty to the fragrant flower; its 
alchemy transmutes base clay into golden grain ; it is the radiant 
canvas upon which the finger of the Infinite traces the rainbow 
of promise. It is the beverage that refreshes and brings no 
sorrow with it — Jehovah looked upon it at creation’s dawn and 
said *‘it is good.” 

Business World agamst Intoxicants 

It is so well known that the use of liquor is indefensible that 
the business world is throwing its influence against even the 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks. The man who drinks is the 
last one to find a job when employees are wanted and the first 
one to lose his job when employees are being dismissed. This 
economic pressure is being brought to bear against alcoholic 
liquors throughout the industrial world. If any of you think 
that drinking is a business advantage to any man anywhere, 
let me suggest a test which you can apply between now and 
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election day, and if your vote is governed by the test you will 
vote for Prohibition on next Tuesday. Here is the test. Go to 
the best friend you have and ask him for a recommendation; 
tell him to make it as strong as possible. After he has said all 
the good he can of you let him write at the end of the recom- 
mendation three words — write them in red ink so that they will 
be sure to be seen — “And he drinks.'^ Then take the recom- 
mendation to any man who has money enough to employ another 
and watch his face when he reads the recommendation — and then 
wait for a job. No brewer, distiller or saloon-keeper ever added 
those words to a recommendation given to a friend — ^find such a 
recommendation if you can. If the men who make liquor and 
sell it know its effect well enough never to put in a recommenda- 
tion that the man recommended drinks, why should anybody 
else think it an advantage in business? 

If you think that a saloon helps a town, answer this question: 
Did you ever know a “wef* town to put the number of saloons 
on any sign board or in any advertising literature? The number 
of banks business houses, factories, colleges, schools — all these 
are mentioned as attractions but not the number of saloons or 
the amount spent in them. Why? 

If the use of alcoholic liquor is an injury and if this fact 
is universally known, why is its sale as a beverage licensed? 
The arguments against the saloon are as conclusive as the argu- 
ments against alcohol itself. 

, If a Benefit Why the Tax? 

Let me pass on to you an argument which was given to me 
by a retired farmer in southern Nebraska. He moved into a 
village to spend the latter days of his life and soon after he 
had reached the village was solicited to sign a petition for a 
man who wanted to open a saloon there. He refused to sign the 
petition, and, when asked for his reason, replied that the town 
did not treat the saloon keeper fairly. The applicant for a 
license had heard many other reasons, but never having heard 
that one given before, he asked the man to explain. The 
explanation was like this: “You want to start your saloon for 
the benefit of the town, don’t you?” “Yes,” replied the would-be 
saloon-keeper. “You think it will bring trade to the town and 
improve business don’t you?” “Yes,” said the man who wanted 
the license. “Well,” said the farmer, “if your saloon will help 
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the town, draw trade and improve business they ought to give 
you a bounty instead of making you pay a high price for the 
privilege of starting a saloon.” 

Can you escape this logic? You know that the saloon is not 
a legitimate business in the sense in which you apply that term 
to other business enterprises. If a grocer wants to open a store 
in your city, you welcome him as you do the man who wants to 
start a hardware store, a bank, a restaurant, a butchershop, or 
any other place of business, except the saloon. But if a man 
wants to start a saloon you meet him at the city limits and say 
to him, “you can not open a saloon in this city unless you pay 
the city $1105 a year, and even then you must submit to certain 
'restrictions. The butcher-shop can open at any hour in the 
morning, but your saloon can not open before a certain hour. 
The restaurant can stay open as long as it wants to at night, 
but your saloon must close at a certain hour. Everybody else 
can sell anything else to anybody at any time, but if you open a 
saloon in this town you must not only comply with the restric- 
tions named, but you must agree not to sell anybody under age 
or over-drunk. Why do you make this distinction between the 
man engaged in other business and the man running a saloon? 
Because you recognize that the saloon is an injury, and, there- 
fore, you subject it to different ’ treatment from that accorded 
people in other business. 

The Absurdity of License 

How absurd it is to license a man to make men drunk and 
then fine men for getting drunk. I heard this illustrated many 
years ago and I know of no better illustration of the inconsist- 
ency of the policy. A man said that it was like licensing a person 
to spread the itch through a town and then fining the people 
for scratching. 

Suppose a man applied for a license to spread hog cholera 
throughout this county; would you give him a license? No. 
He could not bring enough money into the county to purchase 
a license to spread disease among the hogs ; why, then, will you 
license a m^n to spread disease among human beings— disease 
that destroy^ the body, robs the mind of its energy and under- 
mines the morals of men? 

What excuse do the representatives of the brewery, distil- 
lery and saloon give for opposing Prohibition? They formerly 
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insisted that any interference with the sale of alcoholic liquor 
was an attack upon individual rights, but that argument has been 
so completely answered that we do not hear much of the per- 
sonal liberty plea now. No man can assert as a right that which 
interferes with the equal rights of others; neither can any man 
insist that respect for his rights requires the toleration of a 
system that invades the more sacred rights of others. No man 
can claim that his right to drink intoxicating liquor requires 
the licensing of a saloon which pollutes the locality in which it 
is situated and brings want and misery and violence into the 
homes around it. 

And I call you to witness that the brewer and the distiller 
understand the saloon; they are not willing to have a saloon 
located near them. As a rule they live in the fashinable part 
of the city and would not sign a petition for the location of a 
saloon near where their families reside. They know it would 
reduce the value of their property and subject their children to 
an objectionable environment. No, they will not have a saloon 
near them, but they will locate their saloons among the poor, 
knowing full well when they do so that their saloons will absorb 
the money that their patrons ought to spend on wife and chil- 
dren. They not only impoverish the poor and multiply their 
sufferings, but they increase the death rate among the children. 
Who will defend them before the bar of God when they are 
confronted with the violation of the commandment, “Thou shalt 
not kill?” 


As to Compensation 

And yet we are now told that society ought to reimburse the 
liquor dealer if Prohibition causes him any financial loss ! Super- 
lative impudence! There are two answers to this insolent de- 
mand. One is that Prohibition does not take from the liquor 
dealer one foot of land that he now owns; it does not remove 
one brick from any building that he occupies. It simply requires 
him to put his land and building to a different use. Will any 
man complain that you lessen the value of his gun because you 
say that he must use it on game and not on human beings? 

If you close a saloon, the building stands there as useful as 
ever, with the possible exception of the fixtures. Let the saloon- 
keeper turn his building into a bakery and sell bread to the 
people who have gone hungry because the money that ought to 
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have bought bread has been used for drink. Will the brewer 
suffer? His building can be used for other purposes. In 
Prohibition states breweries and distilleries have been converted 
into packing houses, pickle factories and into plants for the 
manufacture of non-alcoholic drinks. At Salem, Oregon, a brew- 
ery is now used for the manufacture of loganberry juice — the 
substitute for grape juice in that state. I believe in conversion. 
The most important conversion is the conversion of the indi- 
vidual from sin to righteousness. Among the nations the most 
important conversion is the promised conversion of the swords 
into plowshares, and in business I know of nothing better than 
conversion of an alcohol plant into a factory for the production 
of something which is helpful and wholesome. 

But there is another answer to make to the demand fot 
compensation. Let the liquor dealer compensate the mother for 
the son he has taken from her; let .him compensate the wife 
for the husband of whom he has robbed her; let him compen- 
sate the children for the father whom he has first transformed 
into a brute and then driven to suicide. Let him compensate 
those whom he has wronged by restoring to them the priceless 
value of homes ruined and lives wrecked, and then society will 
be glad to compensate him for whatever pecuniary loss he may 
suffer by the closing of a business which he knew to be harmful 
— a business which can not thrive except as the community 
suffers. 

Does the liquor dealer intend to make restitution for what 
he has taken in the past? No! He is not even willing to protect 
society from the evils which daily flow from his business. 

Let Them Impound the Tailings 

A few years ago I was traveling in the mountains of Arizona 
and my attention was called to a muddy pond by the side of 
the road. It was so different from the clear mountain pool that 
I inquired about it, and this was the explanation. In the early 
days the stamp mills poured the tailings into the mountain 
streams, but the people below complained that the water which 
they had to use was polluted. This complaint resulted in the 
passage of a law that compelled the stamp mill to impound its 
tailings, and now when the precious metal is extracted from the 
rocks the worthless stuff that remains is impounded and the 
waters that flow down the mountains are pure. 
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Why not make the brewer, the distiller and the saloon-keeper 
impound their tailings? They draw the young men of the 
country into their places of business, they crush them, they dis- 
figure them, they extract from them all that is precious and 
then they pour the tailings out upon society-— they make society 
pay for the insane, the pauper and the criminal. Instead of ask- 
ing society to compensate them for the small pecuniary loss that 
they may suffer from the abolishing of the manufacture and the 
sale of intoxicating liquors they ought to be grateful for the 
favors which have been shown them. They have by far the 
best of the bargain, even on the low plane of dollars and cents. 
They have taken from society immeasurably more than they 
have paid back to society. 

To Business Men 

A word to the business men of Ohio. Why do you enter 
into a co-partnership with the brewer, distiller and saloon- 
keeper against the people with whom you deal? Your trade, 
especially that of Cincinnati, is with the territory south of you. 
The city of Cincinnati built a railroad into the south for the 
purpose of developing commerce with that section. The southern 
states with which Ohio has business dealings are now dry with 
the exception of Kentucky, and in that state a large majority 
of the counties are dry, Kentucky having the county unit which 
Ohio abolished last year. In the state of Ohio five hundred and 
four thousand voted for Prohibition last year, and yet a con- 
siderable majority of the large business men of the state have 
been unwise enough to enter into co-partnership with the saloon, 
a business which is not only the open enemy of the home and 
a corrupting influence in politics, but is destructive of economic 
strength and efficiency. 

A year ago the business men of the larger cities of Ohio 
joined the liquor interests in disfranchising the farmers of the 
state. You then had the county unit and the farmer had a voice 
in determining whether saloons should be licensed in the county, 
but you have taken that right from him at the bidding of the 
liquor interests. You have returned to the city unit and instead 
of limiting the sale of liquor to those living in the city — ^that 
is, to those who are responsible for the granting of the license— 
you permit a saloon-keeper in a town to sell to the inhabitants of 
all the country round about. You allow the saloon-keeper to fill 
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a country boy with alcoholic liquor and send him out into the 
country to spread terror in his neighborhood, and yet you deny 
a vote to those whose peace is disturbed and whose lives are 
menaced. 


The Saloon a Nuisance 

Why is a slaughter house a nuisance? Because its noisome 
odors can not be confined to the land on which it is situated. 
And who has a right to complain of a slaughter house? Every- 
one has a right to complain as soon as the odors of the slaughter 
house reach him. And why is a saloon a nuisance? Because 
its evil influences can not be confined to the block in which it is 
located or to the city which licenses it to do business. And who 
has a right to complain of a saloon? Everyone who lives within 
the radius of its evil influences — everyone who suffers from the 
use of the liquor which it sells. 

You need not be surprised if these disfranchised farmers ad- 
minister political punishment to those who have deprived them 
of the right to protect themselves against the saloon. Last year 
their choice was between the county unit and state prohibition; 
today with the county unit gone their only hope is in state 
prohibition which establishes a still larger unit and gives security 
over a greater area. 

An Injustice to German^ Americans 

A word also to the German- Americans. A great many of the 
citizens of Ohio are of German birth or ancestry and an effort 
has been made to identify them with the liquor interests. The 
German-American brewers have done injustice to those of their 
name and race by the attempt to make it appear that Prohibition 
was an attack upon all German-Americans, whereas it is simply 
an attack upon a business. The liquor question raises a moral 
issue, and no real friend of the German-American will attempt 
to draw a line between him and the rest of the country on a 
moral question. Already the German-American organizations 
are giving voice to the rising protest against * the selfish and 
sordid attempt which those engaged in the liquor business have 
made to turn the liquor question into a race question. The Ger- 
man-American Alliance in New York has within a year adopted 
a resolution demanding that representatives of the liquor traffic 
speak for themselves and not for the German-American Alliance 
when they appear before legislative bodies. And the German- 
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American Alliance of the United States, at its national meeting 
at San Francisco, a few months ago, instead of declaring against 
Prohibition declared in favor of reforming the saloon. 

The Alliance is to be congratulated upon its refusal to be 
made the mouthpiece of the brewers in their fight against Pro- 
hibition, but the plea for the reform of the saloon comes too 
late. It might have been effective a few years ago, but the 
saloon has sinned away its day of grace. It made itself the 
ally of the gambling house and the brothel; it allowed itself 
to become a bureau of information on crimes and the center 
of every political and social disease. It is too late to begin the 
work of purification; if it is to be washed and made clean let 
it be at the morgue when it lies in state with its victims. 

Blind Tigers*^ 

The opponents of Prohibition having been driven from every 
other position have fallen back upon their final stand, namely, 
that Prohibition does hot prohibit. They tell us that the law can 
not be enforced; that liquor will be sold anyhow. They are the 
only element of society that announces in advance that it will 
not obey the law; it is the only element that boasts of lawless- 
ness, but even here the facts are a complete answer. Statistics 
show that in this state there is more illicit selling in wet counties 
than in dry counties. Only a few months ago the saloonkeepers 
of Cleveland sent a delegation to the governor to complain of 
the selling of liquor without license. Those who paid the license 
protested against those who were selling without sharing the 
burden of the tax. 

But the very language which the advocates of the saloon use 
in describing illicit sales shows that they understand the nature 
of their business. When they speak of the place where liquor 
is sold without license, what name do they use? Do they call 
the place a blind sheep or a blind goat? No! They call it a 
‘‘blind tiger 1” They name it after an animal which is ferocious 
by nature— they know the nature of the saloon. Well^ if a 
tiger was after my boy I would rather have it a blind tiger than 
one which could see, wouldn't you? If a tiger is blind you must 
look it up ; if it can see it can look you up. The man who sells 
without license must dodge around and keep himself concealed, 
but the licensed saloon plants itself in the most conspicuous 
places and sends out invitations to all 
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Likened to a Rattlesnake 

One of the men imported into Ohio to defend the saloon has 
gone even further than those who talk of blind tigers. He asks 
“Would you not rather keep a rattlesnake in a glass case than 
allow it to run loose in the alley?” But why keep a rattlesnake at 
all? Why not kill it? How many families would be willing to 
keep a rattlesnake in the house even in a glass case? It must 
have something to eat and those who feed it are always in 
danger of being bitten. But to liken the saloon to a rattlesnake — 
what a confession! And what an apt illustration it is. It must 
have been by inadvertence that the speaker elected man’s earliest 
enemy on earth, for was it not the serpent that deceived the first 
pair in the garden? And has it not lived ever since under the 
curse then pronounced upon it? Is there not additional reason 
today why the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head? Is not \voman today the greatest enemy of the saloon? 
All praise to the good women of the country whose love for 
their children and interest in their country make them an in- 
creasing influence on the side of temperance and in support of 
all legislation which has for its object the protection of society 
from the effects of alcoholic liquor. 

The voters of Ohio have an advantage today over those who 
voted on this subject a year ago. A year ago the people of this 
state knew how ruinous alcohol is to the individual, to the home 
and to society. They knew of the enormous burden which the 
worshippers of the god of drink fasten upon the country. Two 
billions and a half a year for intoxicating liquor; think of it! 
Nearly twice the cost of our federal government, and nearly 
three times the cost of education in this country from the kinder- 
garten to the university. Is not this appalling? In two years the 
drink bill would gridiron the United States with macadam high- 
ways twelve miles apart, east and west, north and south, and 
yet instead of this money being used for good roads it is being 
used to pave the way to perdition. 

IFar Furnishes New Evidence 

Yes, a year ago the voters of Ohio knew the arguments that 
can be made against alcohol in time of peace, but during the last 
twelve months the war in Europe has thrown a ghastly light 
upon the evils of intemperance. Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to the cause of the war or as to its conduct all 
must agree that the nations at war believe that they are in a 
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life and death struggle, and all are appealing to the patriotism 
of their people. And yet patriotism, that impulse, intangible, 
invisible, but eternal, which has throughout the ages led countless 
millions to offer themselves a sacrifice upon their country’s altar, 
is no match for the appetite for drink. Loyalty to Gambrinus 
and Bacchus and Barleycorn is greater than loyalty to king or 
kaiser or czar. The belligerent nations have been compelled to 
given attention to the subject of drink. Russia has abolished 
the sale of alcohol throughout her vast domain; France has 
legislated against the sale of absinthe ; Germany has lessened the 
hours of the saloon and lowered the alcoholic content of beer; 
and Great Britain has laid restriction after restriction upon the 
saloon, lessening the hours and forbidding treating. Why shall 
we not learn without war what the war has taught the European 
nations ? 

The Best Preparation 

There is talk of preparedness, and some urge us to get ready 
for war. I do not agree with those who think we are in danger, 
but I am willing to join them in one kind of preparation. If 
this nation is ever attacked our supreme need will be men — men 
whose brains are clear, men whose nerves are steady, men who 
have no appetite that will rob them of their love of country in 
the nation’s crucial hour. Why not prepare by driving alcohol 
out of the United States? Then if an attack comes every Amer- 
ican will be a man ready to do a man’s duty and their bodies 
will be a wall around our land. 

Growth of Prohibition 

And now a word as to politics. I am a democrat. I began 
making democratic speeches thirty-five years ago and have been 
in every congressional campaign since, except the campaign of 
1898, when I was in the army. I have been on the firing line all 
these years — the only peace I have had was when I was a soldier. 
I have been in national politics for twenty-five years and it is 
now nineteen years since I commenced to run for president. 
I have been interested in reforms and have rejoiced to see some 
reforms successful, but it has taken a long time. It took twenty- 
one years to secure the popular election of United States sen- 
ators; it took nearly eighteen years to secure an income tax 
amendment to the constitution, and the fight for the initiative 
and referendum has been going on nearly that long. Events 
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are moving more rapidly now, but I have never known any 
reform to grow as fast in five years as Prohibition has grown 
during the last five years, and it has grown more rapidly in the 
last year than in the four years preceding. We now have nine- 
teen dry states and ten of them have gone dry within the last 
eighteen months. 

No democrat need apologize for being in favor of Prohibition. 
Of the nineteen Prohibition states ten of them go democratic 
at every election, and other democratic states will soon be added 
to the list. Republicans used to make fun of us democrats; 
they used to say that they could tell a democrat by the color of 
his nose or by the wobble of his walk. They can not make fun 
of us now. The democratic states are leading in the fight and 
the republicans must help to make Ohio dry; if they want to be 
in the same class with the democrats. It will be a benefit to both 
parties to get rid of the liquor element which owes allegiance to 
no party, and is interested in no principles of government. It 
is solely concerned with the money to be derived from the sale 
of liquor. The time has come to rid all the parties of the 
domination of this element which disgraces the party while it 
controls it and betrays it if its control is resisted. Let me 
make a proposition to the republicans of Ohio. If you will do 
your best to drive the liquor interests out of your party, I will 
do what I can to rid the democratic party of the liquor interests 
— and this is not a matter of sentiment; it is a matter of neces- 
sity. There are great questions to be dealt with, and we can not 
expect aid from those whose only interest is in the liquor busi- 
ness. And then, too, if one party expels the liquor interest the 
other party is compelled to do so as a matter of self protection. 
If we drive the liquor interests out of the democratic party and 
the republican party receives them, then the republican party 
will get all of our bad men, and Heaven knows it has enough 
bad men already. If, on the other hand the, republican party 
drives out the liquor interests and we welcome them, we will 
get the bad men of the republican party — and we haven’t room 
for any more bad men than we now have. 

Meet Combination with Co-operation 

Why not meet combination with co-operation? The liquor 
interests combine against society; why should not the democrats 
and republicans co-operate against the liquor interests? Let us 
for one day lay aside the tariff question, the trust question, the 
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money question, and other national questions upon which we 
differ, and unite to free the state from the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquor, and then we shall be ready for the 
larger task which is not many years off—the task of ridding the 
nation of alcohol, its worst enemy, and of the liquor traffic, its 
greatest evil. 


BRIEF EXCERPTS 

Drunkenness and drinking can not be overlooked as an im- 
portant cause of discontent among working people. The factory 
saloon especially may be looked upon as one of their greatest 
curses. Not only does excessive drinking breed discontent but 
expenditures for liquor impoverish the home of the working 
man and cause great domestic distress.— Car/ H. Mote, '‘Indus- 
trial Arbitration'^ p. 1^4. 

Considering the experience we have had for years in Ohio, 
I am of the opinion that we will never again have a fair square 
election in the state of Ohio until we put the liquor interest, as 
an interest, out of politics, and I am convinced we can only put 
it out of politics by putting it out of business. For years no 
political party has been able, nor will any political party ever 
again be able to go before the people on important issues involv- 
ing fundamental principles of government,- the perpetuation of 
the traditions of party and country, upon which perchance the 
destiny of the state, the nation, the rights of citizens and even 
the liberty of men may depend, with the liquor interest in poli- 
tics as it has been and with those interested in that business, as 
a class, insisting upon its right to control. The experience of 
the last campaign more particularly, however, than any of the 
many, many others convinces me that this situation is intoler- 
able. — Hon. H. M. Daugherty, Columbus, 0 . Pamphlet No. i, 
p. 3. November 2g, igi6. 

The newspapers of the state have published statistics on num- 
erous occasions showing that crime has been materially reduced, 
and attributed it directly to the Prohibition Law. It is so favor- 
ably received that a proposition to manufacture and sell beer 
direct to the consumer was defeated by a vote of 164,220 to 
39,415 at the General Election on November 7, 1916. Any propo- 
sition looking to a reversal of this Amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion o£ this state will be overwhelmingly defeated. — Hon. John 
E. Ranter, Secretary of State, State of Colorado. December 15, 
igi6. 

Speaking from personal observation I can testify to the fol- 
owing facts: Prohibition has practically eradicated drunkenness 
and fostered the growth of a strong public sentiment against 
drunkenness and public drinking. While I can give no exact 
figures, the material reduction of assaults and shooting affrays 
is obvious and a matter of common knowledge. While liquor 
is still shipped into and sold within the state, the law is in the 
main well enforced and liquor consumption reduced to a mini- 
mum. The tendency of legislation is still further to restrict the 
consumption of liquor and to make existing laws more effective. 
Any suggestion to return to the old saloon or license system 
would meet with overwhelming opposition at the polls. The 
working of the law has resulted in converting hundreds of the 
strongest liquor advocates to the cause of prohibition.— 
Joseph W. Power, Secretary of State, State of Mississippi. De- 
cember 14, igi6. 

The Prohibition Law of Virginia has only been in force since 
November i, 1916. From unofficial information the benefits have 
been far greater than its most ardent advocates could have 
hoped. Here in Richmond there have been practically no arrests 
for drunkenness, and the prisoners in the city jail have decreased 
by more than one half, in fact the use of more than one half* of 
the city jail has been abandoned on this account, and the city 
sergeant who is a fee officer has been compelled to dispense 
with the services of three deputies. The enforcement of the law 
thus far has been very strict. — Hon. B. 0 . James, Secretary of 
State, State of Virginia. December 13, igi6. 

Official reports from the Mayors of fifty seven municipalities 
in the state of West Virginia show the following results : 


1914 191S % 

Wet. Dry. Dec. 

Total arrests year ending June 30 19,567 9,956 49. 

Arrests for drunkenness year ending June 30.. 9,432 3,375 64- 

Hon. Fred 0 . Blue, in *‘Some Effects of the West Virginia 
Prohibition Laws'' p, 3. 

We have had state-wide prohibition in North Carolina since 
1908. The state adopted it by an overwhelming majority. If 
submitted to the people now the majority would be double that 
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given in 1908. The opposition has largely disappeared, for the 
benefits of the law have been demonstrated. 

The enrollment and attendance of the public schools have 
been increased more than 21 per cent The school fund of the 
state has increased more than 85 per cent. The capital stock of 
the state chartered banks has increased more than 50 per cent. 
The deposits in these banks have increased more than 100 per 
cent The stocks of building and loan associations have in- 
creased in value more than 250 per cent. 

Agriculture and manufactures have kept pace with the gen- 
eral development. Our state never has enjoyed such an era o£ 
prosperity. The moral and intellectual condition of the people 
has wonderfully improved. In many communities order and 
thrift have taken the place of disorder and shiftlessness. 

The whole of this great improvement in our social life should 
not be attributed to prohibition, but -it has been a stimulating 
and co-operating cause. The effect is unmistakable in rural com- 
munities. 

A great majority of the people of North Carolina will en- 
dorse what I say. None can truthfully deny it. Many who once 
opposed prohibition now bear testimony to its beneficence and 
would not return to the old system. — Governor, State of North 
Carolina, December 2/, igi 6 . 

After ten months experience with prohibition under statutory 
enactment, the people of the state at the general election in 
November, adopted the constitutional amendment forever pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes in the State of Idaho, by the overwhelming 
vote of 90,576 in favor of the Amendment to 35,456 against it. 

The Amendment caried in every county in the state and Ada 
county in which is located the capitol of the state, and which had 
twice defeated Prohibition by an overwhelming vote at local 
option elections, after ten months of actual experience with 
practical prohibition, gave the Amendment the largest majority 
of any county in the state. The only reason for this result is 
that Prohibition practically demonstrated its effectiveness and 
its advantages to every community. — M, Alexander, Governor, 
State of Idaho, December 2^, igi 6 . 

The saloons in the state of Washington were closed on Janu- 
ary I, 1916, under the provisions of a law enacted by vote by 
the people at general election held in November 1914. 
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It would, o£ course, be too much to say that there have 
been no violations of the law. I am confident, however, that 
were the dry law to be again submitted to the people, it -would 
carry by an even larger majority than was given to it in Novem- 
ber, 1914. The sentiment in the state, on the subject, is best in- 
dicated by the fact that two bills, submitted at the general elec- 
tion held last month, and which would virtually have rendered 
the Act of 1914 void, had they been enacted, were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. There is no question but what the State of 
Washington, morally, socially and economically, is far better off 
without saloons than it was when saloons were in operation in 
the state. — Ernest Lister, Governor, State of Washington, De- 
cember 2^, igx 6 . 

According to the records of the Municipal Court of Little 
Rock during the first eight months of 1915 [wet] there were 
2,967 cases in that court, while for the same period in 1916 [dry] 
there were only 1,592; of these cases 423 were drunks in 1915 
and only 108 drunks in 1916. The Sheriff of Pulaski county 
certifies as to the number of prisoners in the county jail as fol- 
lows: first eight months of 1915, 1,226; for the same period in 
1916, 608. Total number of prisoners on the county farm for 
the same period in 1915, 919; in 1916, 214. — George Thornburgh. 

Message to the Voters of Arkansas^', p. 10. 

It is an admitted fact among those who are competent to 
judge that alcohol, in its various forms, is responsible for 19.5 
per cent of the cases of insanity among men living in cities 
and admitted, on first commitments, to hospitals for the insane. 

This takes no account of the hundreds and thousands who 
reach the penitentiary and the gallows from the same cause. 

Since the prohibition laws have become effective in West 
Virginia there has been a decrease of 75 per cent in the number 
of cases of alcoholic insanity coming under my observation. — 
Dr. L. V. Guthrie, Supt. Huntington State Hospital, September 
6 , igi 6 . 

There was during our campaign considerable discussion as 
to what would become of the money and property invested in 
the liquor business in this state, and statement was made that 
money invested in breweries would be absolutely lost, and that 
on account of the great number of buildings being released on 
account of the saloons going out of business, that rental values 
would very materially suffer, and that the price of real estate 
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would necessarily depreciate in value. This has proven abso- 
lutely untrue. Most o£ the buildings occupied by saloons were 
contracted for before the saloons were vacated, at a very much 
increased rental. Breweries of the state are being, or have been 
converted into lines of legitimate enterprise, and so far as we 
are able to learn are producing as much profit as they did when 
they were being operated as breweries. For instance — 

The Kanawha Brewing Company, at Charleston, has been 
converted into a cold storge plant, and is now being used for 
that purpose by the Biagi Fruit and Produce Company, a large 
wholesale concern in the City of Charleston. 

The brewery at Bluefield was turned into an ice cream fac- 
tory, and the ice plant which was connected with the brewery is 
used for making ice, and both departments seem to be doing 
well. They seem to have - a big wholesale trade in ice cream. 
They also use part of their building for cold storage. 

The Fairmont Brewing Company, at Fairmont has been con- 
verted into an ice cream factory and bottling works, employing 
a good many men. 

The Huntington Brewery, at Huntington, has been converted 
into a large meat packing establishment, and now employs three 
times as many men as when a brewery, and in addition to that 
will give a local market for sheep, cattle, hogs, etc. 

The Parkersburg Brewery, at Parkersburg, is now being util- 
ized as an ice cream plant and wholesale ice cream factory. 
The change, practically everybody is admitting, is one from 
stagnation to progression. 

The Reyman Brewery Company, at Wheeling, one of the 
former largest breweries in the state, has been converted into 
a large meat packing plant, employing many more men than it 
did when a brewery. 

The Benwood Brewery, at Benwood, is new being operated 
as a chemical plant where certain chemicals are manufactured 
from tobacco stems. 

In fact, the only effect prohibition in this state had on busi- 
ness was to make the betterment so noticeable that the old argu- 
ment that it would hurt business in this state is now never even 
mentioned. — Fred. 0. Blue. Some Effects of the West Virginia 
Prohibition Laws. p. iy- 5 . 

When the liquor-crazed mob was burning and looting East 
Youngstown officials closed the saloons, not only in that mill 
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town but in the city o£ Youngstown and several nearby places, 
and kept them closed for nearty a week. When saloons were 
in operation, arrests in Youngstown averaged 18 a day. With 
saloons closed, the average was four a day. — American Issue” 
Ohio Edition j January 21, igi6. 

1. There are more blind pigs in license communities than in 
prohibition territory; proven by official figures. 

2. License and regulation have failed to prevent any of the 
“abuses” of the liquor traffic. 

3. Line times out of ten, taxes are higher in license terri- 
tory than in prohibition territory; a fact any man can establish 
by investigation. 

4. Judged by its results, the license system is the most gi- 
gantic failure of the century. 

5. Prostitution, gambling, corrupt political intrigue— all of 
these attach themselves to saloons as inevitably as barnacles at- 
tach themselves to a saltwater scow. 

6. The question of high license versus prohibition is a ques- 
tion of pernicious lawlessness against social health and order. — 
East Liverpool Tribune. 

There are in Chicago a large number of “hang-outs” which 
are the meeting places of well-known professional criminals. 
The Committee has found one hundred of these, most of which 
were saloons and pool rooms— Report of the City Council Com- 
mittee on Crime of the City of Chicago, 1915, p. 10. 

The large industrial centers where mining and smelting oper- 
ations employ thousands of workers report a marked increase 
in the efficiency of labor. At the Copper Queen mine in Bisbee 
the loss of time per 1000 shifts was smaller by seventy-one per 
cent in 1915 than in 1914. The accident ratio of 1914 was 2.6 
per 1000 shifts and for 1915 was less than one-half of one per 
cent. Coroners’ inquests of accidents and killings have fallen o£F 
in all the large mining counties. In Gila county inquisitions fell 
from twenty to nine in the first six months of 1914 and 1915 
respectively. 

The Arizona Copper Company at Clifton reported an increase 
in the number of men reporting for work the day after pay-day 
during the first six months of 1915, and at the Calumet & Ari- 
zona mines the number of men now failing to report following 
pay-day is practically negligible, while in 1914 the number was 
very large. All of the mining camps report similar results in 
1915 under prohibition. 
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In the logging camps of northern Arizona a greater number 
of logs per man are gotten out than ever before, and the men 
seldom go to the towns. 

The following table shows the manner in which arrests for 
all offenses, including drunkenness, fell off in ten cities of Ari- 
zona: 


Arrests for the first six 


months of 

1914 

1915 

Bisbee 

S8i 

164 

Douglas 

458 

229 

Prescott 

90 

44 

Florence 


5 

Flagstalf 

90 

21 

Williams 

83 

50 

Tombstone 

85 

7 

Tucson 


661 

Phoenix 


995 

Globe 


214 


4,793 

2,390 

Decrease 


2,403 


There were 248 saloons in the cities and towns in the fore- 
going statement during 1914 and none in 1915. The loss of 
saloon license revenue was over $100,000. 

Of the total arrests in 1914 for all offenses of 4,793, those 
for drunkenness were 3,043. Of the total arrests of 1915 of 
2,390, those for drunkenness were 464. 

In the face of this record the saloon has no chance of again 
opening for business in Arizona . — George H. Smalley in Sunset. 
S6: 26-7 January, igi6. 

The cheaper form of vodka is distilled from potatoes. The 
vodka industry, therefore, required the production of vast quan- 
tities of potatoes. The Poland potato crop had been planted in 
the spring of 1914, but when the war came on, the Emperor of 
Russia issued his famous edict prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of all intoxicating liquors, including vodka. At first this 
seemed a crushing blow to the industry of Poland, but after the 
country had been desolated by war and the ordinary food sup- 
plies had been exhausted, the people of Poland found themselves 
in possession of a vast harvest of potatoes; and these potatoes, 
no longer valuable for the manufacture of vodka, provided a 
supply of food which kept the nation alive during the winter 
which followed. 
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Immediately after the taking effect of the edict, the savings 
bank deposits in Russia began to increase at a most amazing 
rate, and this notwithstanding the fact that Russia was in the 
midst of war, with her industries disturbed and all her usual 
business affairs depressed. A few figures may be given to illus- 
trate this result of prohibition in Russia. The savings bank de- 
posits in Russia, including Poland, on January i, 1914, were 
240,000,000 roubles (a rouble being about fifty cents) ; on Feb- 
ruary I, 1914, 233,000,000, roubles; on March i, 1914, 266,000,000 
roubles. It will be noticed that these figures refer to dates 
before the prohibition edict was issued and also before the be- 
ginning of the war. The deposits on the corresponding dates one 
year later, while the war was at its height, show the following 
savings bank deposits in Russia. January i, 1915, 438,000,000 
roubles, an increase of nearly one hundred per cent over the 
showing of January i, 1914; February i, 1915, 509,000,000 rou- 
bles, an increase of over one hundred per cent; and March i, 
191S, 737,000,000 roubles, an increase of almost two hundred per 
cent. 

Americans living in Russia complained with jocular bitter- 
ness that the result of the prohibition edict had greatly compli- 
cated and intensified the servant problem in their homes. Since 
it had been common for workingmen to spend their wages regu- 
larly upon vodka the wives had been accustomed to seek domes- 
tic service. Soon after the prohibition of edict took effect, a 
widespread exodus occurred on the part of these wives, who 
gave up their domestic service to return home, with the explana- 
tion that their husbands now had money enough to support them. 
— Ernest P. Bicknell^ Proceedings of the jqi6 Conference of 
Charities and Correction, p. i 8 -g. 

The above statistics would seem to prove that the result of 
prohibition, at least in the State of Kansas, has been to reduce 
in a marked degree the ratio of alcoholic insanity in comparison 
with other states and that evidence to the contrary has been 
willfully distorted in many cases for commercial reasons and fig- 
ures carelessly chosen in other cases. Any means which reduces 
the percentage of alcoholic insanity out of a total admissions 
to state hospitals from 10. i per cent as compared with the entire 
country to 1.7 per cent can at least not be called detrimental to 
the welfare of its citizenry. — Dr. Philip B. Newcomb, Proceed- 
ings of the xgi 6 Conference of Charities and Correction, p. 144 ^ 5 - 
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No thorough study of its [alcohol’s] influences could warrant 
any other conclusion than that it is the most active influence 
present in our social life for the production of poverty, criminal- 
ity, and physical and nervous degeneracy. — Report of the Com- 
mission to Investigate the Extent of Feeblemindedness, Epilepsy, 
and Insanity in Michigan, p. 28. 

The brewers and saloons have for years selected the members 
of the Legislature, not only in Fort Wayne, but in all the cities of 
the state. Men are selected who can be relied upon by liquor 
and who also can be relied upon to obey the party and the boss, 
and rarely have the brewers selected the wrong man. ... No- 
where else in the whole wide world is the saloon in politics, 
excepting in the United States. . . . After years of sincere 
effort towards constructive reforms in government, and particu- 
larly city government, I have become firmly convinced that the 
American saloon is a political evil which we can no longer 
tolerate. I know that it lies at the base of all our political turpi- 
tude. It cannot be regulated; it must be destroyed. — Theodore 
F, Thieme, Liquor and Public Utilities in Indiana Politics, May 

A pitiable spectacle is presented by Old Demon Rum — he 
hasn’t a statistic to stand on. The eight months total [arrests 
in Portland, Ore.] for the year 1915 [wet] was 2,564, and for the 
year of 1916 [dry] was 624 [a decrease of more than 75 per 
cent.] — The Oregonian, Portland, Ore., September ii, igi6. 

We have had prohibition in North Dakota for twenty-seven 
years, ever since statehood. I have lived here both in the terri- 
torial days under the license system and all during the years 
since statehood that we have had prohibition. My personal opin- 
ion is that prohibition has been an entire success. The laws are 
well enforced and I am satisfied that prohibition has been a 
benefit to the state and to our people, both morally and finan- 
cially. — L. B. Hanna, Governor, State of North Dakota, De- 
cember 27, igi6. 

Inasmuch as state-wide prohibition has only been effective 
in Oregon since January i, 1916, it is impossible for anyone to 
state accurately, because of lack of statistics, the effect it has 
had upon the business, economic and moral conditions of this 
state. However, it is stated quite generally that there have been 
fewer cases in the lower courts, directly attributable to the use 
of intoxicating liquors. 
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While those businesses directly dependent upon the sale and 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors have been affected, I do 
not believe that there has been any noticeable decrease in busi- 
ness activities in general within the state because of this amend- 
ment of our law. To my mind the improved morale of com- 
munity life resulting from the enforcement of state-wide 
prohibition makes the loss due to the discontinuance of busi- 
nesses dependent upon the sale and manufacture of liquor sub- 
ordinate to the general good accomplished . — James Witkycombe, 
Governor, State of Oregon. 

How Portland Has Fared Under One Year Of Prohibition 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Non-support cases 


Saloons 

91 

1916 

Prohibition 

31 

Insane commitments (in County Jail).. 


344 

256 

Vagrants in County Jail 


406 

32 

Prisoners in Jail in December 


215 

69 

Arrests by police (11 months) 


18,243 

10,042 

Intoxication cases (11 months) 


6,305 

1,820 

Number in Penitentiary 


566 

440 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

1015 


Saloons 

Bank clearings $554,446,756 

Bank deposits 7-2,S77»03i 

Savings deposits (in state) ‘ 21,353,228 

Time deposits (in state) 14,835,474 

Postoffice receipts 1,225,000 

Building permits 4>895,345 

Real estate transfer 371,970 

Number of water connections 58,926 

Electric connections 40,418 

Telephones in use 56,020 

School enrollment 34>5oo 

Gas connections 43,480 


X916 

Prohibition 

$651,279,343 

91,894,478 

25,445,242 

17,932,235 

1,167,293 

6,299,14s 

572,209 

59,952 

41,640 

58,870 

35,100 

45,079 


Vacant houses have decreased in every residence district. 

Vacant business rooms have decreased. 

Tourist traffic to Portland has increased, 

— Oregonian, p. 14. December 31, igi6. 




ADDITIONAL NEGATIVE DISCUSSION 


Koren, John. Alcohol and Society, p. 86-110 

Our Experiments in Prohibition 

Habitually, the venders and makers of intoxicants are blamed 
for these unwholesome conditions. They are guilty in a degree ; 
and we justly pour out upon them a full measure of wrath. No 
condemnation too severe can be visited upon men who for the 
sake of filthy profit defy constitutional and statutory law, spread- 
ing corruption and misery wherever they go. Yet that they 
usually find open markets beckoning them, and that otherwise 
decent citizens become their partners in law-breaking by pur- 
chase, argues not so much an irrespressible demand for drink as 
indifference to the enforcement of prohibition. 

Here is the festering sore spot which prohibition so far has 
failed to heal. It is caused by the presence of large hostile min- 
orities (sometimes turning into majorities), some of whose mem- 
bers may beieve in prohibition to the extent that they frown 
upon the legalized saloon and yet demand a supply of liquor for 
private use. Unfortunately, prohibition rarely, if ever, as en- 
acted nowadays, is the expression of an untrammeled public 
conviction. The methods of the ordinary prohibition campaign 
do not require this. The paid propagandists who have assumed 
leadership are content to cajole where they do not persuade, 
through threat of social and trade boycott, or of political ex- 
tinction, and by a hundred other devices not necessarily calu- 
lated to instil conviction but effective in gathering votes. They 
seldom fail to recruit strength from self-seeking politicians who 
would ride to preferment and office on the “water wagon” al- 
though they secretly despise it. This blunt but truthful speech by 
no means ignores the very many men and women who vote and 
work for the extinction of the liquor traffic with perfect single- 
mindedness. We are merely seeking adequately to explain why 
prohibition victories are usually short-lived triumphs for temp- 
erance. So much detailed evidence even photographic of illicit 
drink-selling and of public intoxication in prohibition territory. 
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not to mention the substitution of drugs and other stimulants, 
has been presented by trustworthy publicists that it surely is 
superfluous to amplify it 

Everywhere stands out the ugly fact of substantial minorities 
opposed to prohibition exclusive of persons whose creed permits 
them to vote for it without any intention of helping to secure 
enforcement of the law. Instances of states repealing prohibi- 
tion after a trial are numerous; but its complete vindication by 
the voters after a satisfactory trial is still wanting. The State of 
Maine furnishes an illuminating example. When a few years ago 
its citizens were called upon to declare for or against the resub- 
mission of the constitutional prohibition amendment only a bare 
majority could be mustered against it; and had not the issue 
been clouded by political considerations — above all, had not the 
illicit traffic, aided by wholesale liquor-dealers outside of the 
state, rallied to the support of prohibition — Maine would cer- 
tainly have shown a popular vote in favor of a license law. 

The statement has been challenged since it was published in 
the Atlantic. Documentary corroboration is of course not avail- 
able, but the writer has the information from indubitable sources. 
Moreover, his personal investigations have assured him that the 
illicit liquor dealers of the state, who form a large and lusty 
brood, opposed the change to license, insisting that notwith- 
standing the risk, greater profit and political pull may be had 
under prohibition. It is true that the question of adopting a 
license policy was not directly placed before the electors; yet 
every vote for a resubmission of the constitutional prohibition 
amendment was certainly an expression of opinion favorable to 
some form of legalized drink-selling. The whole point is that 
resubmission all but won. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the changes in population in Maine through the addition of for- 
eign elements account significantly for the anti-prohibition senti- 
ment in the last election. 

The mere desire to extirpate the saloon, although professed 
by a majority of voters, does not suffice to uphold prohibition; 
for it is a question fundamentally involving the attitude of the 
individual toward the use of intoxicants. Until the mass of men 
in any state have become convinced (of which there is no evi- 
dence) that so far as they are personally concerned the temper- 
ate use of liquor is wrong, or are impelled to personal abstinence 
through solicitude for weaker brethren, prohibition must con- 
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tinue to suffer from what for the present appears to be an in- 
superable limitation. Human nature will not take seriously a 
ban upon an indulgence regarded as personally permissible. The 
drink question is not a plain moral issue ; therefore we submit 
it to popular vote a thing never done with matters involving 
inherent right and wrongs. We do not debate whether various 
forms of crime and vice shall be suppressed but only the meth- 
ods of suppressing them. No one, for instance, challenges the 
wisdom of forbidding by legislation the sale of habit-forming 
drugs except for medical use. But prohibition against drink is in 
no sense analogous, for it denies the liberty to indulge in things 
which, if used moderately, are not necessarily open to condem- 
nation. 

Yet intelligent people insist upon the perfect analogy between 
prohibiting the sale of alcohol and the sale of drugs, whose mod- 
erate use (if there were such a thing) is unqualifiedly injurious. 
They are unconscious of their inconsistency in that they are the 
stanchest upholders of local option, which recognizes it as proper 
to legalize the sale of intoxicants if a majority favor it— a pro- 
cedure they would not dream of permitting in regard to opium 
and cocaine. 

Were the line of cleavage what absolutists contend, we should 
not witness the numberless evasions and violations of the law 
which otherwise straight-walking persons permit themselves. 
The writer well remembers witnessing a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States persuading a black railway porter to 
break a state prohibitory law because he felt, or imagined, the 
need of something stronger than water, while passing through 
“dry” territory. The much perplexed negro offered this defense : 
“What could ah say wen de co't compel me to?” The elevated 
personage in question is but a type of untold numbers in hum- 
bler walks who without compunction break the one law against 
drink while they implicitly obey others. Patrons of kitchen bars 
or the more pretentious saloon drug-stores in forbidden places 
are not alone guilty' in this attitude. It is shared commonly by 
men whose standing no one would challenge, and who not sel- 
dom admit an impulse to circumvent prohibition whenever they 
find themselves in dry territory not from an active craving for 
drink nor from idle curiosity about the manner in which the law 
may be enforced but rather from natural resentment against dic- 
tation affecting their personal habits. 
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Even “the great institutions of learning have been known to 
make exceptions (perhaps for the sake of obviating a greater 
evil) when confronted with the question of strictly enforcing 
liquor legislation within their own domain. This compounding 
with wrong is facilitated by the law itself, which visits its whole 
strength upon the vender of the forbidden goods, although he be 
in fact but their hired custodian, while the purchaser goes scot 
free. 

The common lack of whole-hearted acceptance of the very 
essence of the principle of prohibition is not merely a firm ob- 
stacle to rigid enforcement, but proof that men habitually dis- 
tinguish between the obligations imposed by prohibition and 
other laws which the community conscience insists shall be re- 
spected. Men who speak and vote for prohibition in Congress 
or in state legislatures do not lose caste in society, because they 
violate the very statute to which they have subscribed as soon 
as it happens to inconvenience them. Yet the same persons 
would be condemned for ordinary criminal acts. The strict 
moralist cannot justify this attitude. We are here purely con- 
cerned with the fact that it exists and that it accounts for the 
inherent weakness of the efforts to change habits and points of 
view by statutory enactment. Perhaps no more disquieting illus- 
tration of the point to be driven home can be found than the 
frequent political contests in prohibition states centering in the 
question whether the law against drink-selling shall be enforced 
or not. Governors, state legislatures, and numerous local officials 
are frequently elected on a platform of non-enforcement. It 
would be shallow-minded to say that such exhibitions of callous^ 
ness to the dictates of law are due solely to the machinations of 
those pecuniarily interested in drink-selling, or to the degrada- 
tion of this or that political party. No, it is rooted in the fact 
that so many differentiate between violation of prohibition and 
ordinary transgressions. In passing, it may be said that we touch 
here upon one of the fundamental ills engendered by unenforced 
prohibition, namely that it focuses political thought and activity 
of the community, not upon policies for civic advancement, but, 
mirabile dictu, upon the question whether constitutional and 
statutory enactments shall be respected! 

There is, then, no real analogy between the violation of pro- 
hibition and that of other laws which by common consent have 
become dead letters. In the course of time we slough off consid- 
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erable legislation without formal repeal, because we have out- 
grown it, but the fact does not necessarily argue disrespect for 
law. On the other hand, there is at least a constant pretense of 
enforcing prohibition, and it cannot be openly flaunted without 
the connivance of oSicials. 

.To some extent conspicuous evils accompanying unenforced 
prohibition, such as the corruption of the police and other ofti- 
cials, the schooling of entire generations in obtaining a liveli- 
hood through violation of law, and the constant presence of 
alcoholism, are admitted even by the sponsors of this method ol 
temperance reform. Naturally, the blame for such lamentable 
conditions is laid upon the liquor traflic in other states, as ul- 
timately responsible; and there follows the argument: “Forbid 
by national law the manufacture and importation for purposes of 
sale of all intoxicants, break up the legalized liquor traflic, and 
these ills will disappear; the Federal government has stamped 
out slavery and polygamy, and will soon put an end to the drug 
traflic; it can do the same with liquor.” Thus runs the speech, 
and hardly a day passes without its repetition in some form from 
the pulpit and platform. 

National Prohibition 

Let us examine a bit closer this ultimate panacea for the 
drink evil, not in the spirit of belittling its honest advocates, but 
in the spirit of one who would sound for possible shoals upon 
which temperance reform may yet be stranded. The procedure 
by which national prohibition might become a reality is pretty 
well known. The Congress must by a two-thirds vote in both 
its houses submit an amendment to the Constitution forbidding 
for all time the manufacture and importation for sale of intoxi- 
cants of every kind; then the amendment must be accepted by 
three-fourths of the states. Already ninteen states are counted 
in the prohibition column and that the seventeen others necessary 
for the required majority can be won over is of course possible. 

But let us note that the nineteen prohibition states are mainly 
agricultural communities only twenty-six per cent of their popu- 
lations being urban, and that they have outlawed the drink traffic 
through the rural vote; that is, the areas which under normal 
conditions would not be encumbered by saloons have held the 
balance of power. The large cities invariably reject prohibition, 
thus in recent elections otherwise successful, Seattle, Tacoma, 
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Spokane, Portland, and Denver voted against prohibition. The 
likelihood of winning over the greater centers of population else- 
where is far less. In short, the more urban a state is, the greater 
the probability that it will oppose in particular national prohibi- 
tion. Now comparatively few states contain an overwhelming or 
preponderating urban population and one somewhat generally dis- 
tributed. Among them must be counted Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and California; also 
the District of Columbia. These states, sixty-eight per cent of 
whose population is urban, with the District of Columbia, con- 
tain more than forty-five million inhabitants, or very ncarb^ one- 
half of the total number in the United States, as against twenty- 
seven million in the avowed prohibition states. Yet, under the 
rule governing the acceptance of a constitutional amendment 
dealing with a matter of public morals, these twelve “sovereign” 
commonwealths might be coerced to accept prohibition, and that 
principally by a more or less remote rural vote ! 

To legislate the saloon out of country districts is compara- 
tively simple and does not require a national amendment. But 
drink-selling is primarily a city problem which will not disappear 
merely because rural majorities say it shall, regardless of the 
wishes of the city folk. From the very nature of its object, 
prohibition is inherently difficult to enforce and when it is foisted 
upon a community from without its ill fate is foreordained. The 
philosophy of the present-day temperance leaders does not con- 
template such affirmation of every-day experience, for it is built 
upon the doctrine that sobriety can be created by law, i.c., coer- 
cion; hence the marshaling of the rural forces against the prban 
minorities. 

Moreover, it may conservatively be assumed that even in the 
prohibition states one-third of the population is opposed to 
forced abstinence, and that the same proportion holds good in 
the seventeen states which it is necessary to win over to secure 
national prohibition. These thirds, added to the number in the 
states one must anticipate as opposed to prohibition, would equal 
sixty- three millions of the total population. Thus a constitutional 
amendment might be secured against the expressed will of a large 
majority of the citizens of the United States. This is by no 
means a fanciful speculation, but a condition confronting the 
intelligent voter which should lead him to ask whether such 
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temperance reform by compulsion does not carry the germ of its 
own destruction. 

There are, however, more obvious barriers to the success of 
national prohibition. Under it the now legal manufacture of 
liquor for sale would automatically cease. The seal placed upon 
the distilleries and breweries of to-day by the Federal govern- 
ment would not be broken. Customs inspectors would guard 
against the illicit importation of liquors through the usual chan- 
nels. Yet should we thereb}' overcome the evils for which the 
legalized liquor traffic is cursed — corruption and political graft, 
and above all else the scourge of alcoholism? 

Other tremendous factors are to be reckoned with in every 
community that is hostile or even lukewarm to national prohibi- 
tion. In the first instance there is the ease with which alcohol is 
produced and the consequent extraordinary temptation to make 
"easy money” through its sale. The material for the production 
of alcohol is well-nigh universal. At the cost of a few cents, a 
gallon of alcohol can be obtained from peat. Nothing is simpler 
than to make and operate home apparatus for distilling spirits 
from potatoes or grain. The fruits of the orchard and the inex- 
haustible supplies of berries of the woods and fields, plus sugar, 
will yield alcoholic beverages of deadly strength. And let us 
bear in mind that the home manufacture of alcohol would be 
legal under the proposed amendment to the Constitution so long 
as the product is not placed on sale. The Federal government 
has already proved its inability to suppress “moonshining,” espe- 
cially in the prohibition states ; and to assume that, at a time when 
even fiscal interest in preventing illegal distillation would be 
lacking, it would close the million avenues through which alcohol 
in its most noxious forms might find the way to the consumer, 
requires an optimism born of sheer ignorance. The era of home 
distillation was the period of the greatest intemperance Sweden 
e\’er knew. It wms in part to prevent the ever-growdng home 
manufacture of vodka and the consequent appalling drunkenness 
that Russia undertook the monopoly of the manufacture of this 
drink, which it has lately abandoned only to find that the illegal 
production is once more becoming a menace. 

The great issue is to prevent alcoholism ; and this is not to be 
accomplished simply by allowing consumption under a different 
form. The present acquiescence in so-called prohibition in cer- 
tain states is largely conditioned by the fact that alcohol has 
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always been accessible through private importation, state liquor 
agencies, patent medicines, and so forth, not to mention illicit 
selling. Imagine the now legally accessible sources of supply 
cut off, but with every facility for home production of intoxi- 
cants left, and one can easily forecast a disaster to actual temp- 
erance reform which could hardly be repaired. 

Under national prohibition the illicit sale of alcoholic drinks 
would be proportioned to the ease with which they are produced. 
The lure of gain is stronger than fear of an unpopular law. 
Certainly the Federal government could not employ an army 
vast enough to prevent illegal selling, even if it had authority to 
usurp the police power of the local community or state. The local 
police would prove a vain dependence in the hundreds of munici- 
palities opposed to the law. They, too, would be set upon by 
temptation or cease activity in the face of juries hostile to con- 
viction. This is not a fantastic picture of probable conditions, 
but one drawn from long experience of prohibition under cir- 
cumstances much more conducive to fair success. Professor 
Holst observes : “It is only human that several of the conditions 
mentioned before — quite apart from what has been said about 
the sheriffs and corruption — must have its influence on the func- 
tionaries of the police. In spite of the result which the popular 
election relative to prohibition had for the respective communi- 
ties, it is simply human that the higher officials of the police in 
American prohibition cities are loath to take measures against 
violations of the law, when, for instance, even membei'S of the 
local government circumvent it. And regardless of the result 
of the election, it is quite as human that also the lower members 
of the police force are reluctant to be more active than abso- 
lutely necessary since the social circles which they frequent when 
off duty are inimical to the law.” 

The demand for stimulants is not amenable to a fiat of the 
law; and whenever demand lags, one can trust the illicit vender 
artificially to stimulate it. He will not depend solely upon the 
cravings of the alcoholic, which — contrary to the popular con- 
ception— quickly cease in the absence of what they feed upon. 
The young and the weak would be found as ready victims to the 
seductions of alcohol as they are now; and these seductions 
would reach them under forms far more tempting and danger- 
ous than at present. 

Were the habitual or occasional demand of millions for al- 
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coholic stimulants merely fictitious, it could be made to disap- 
pear by legal magic and the battle would have been won long 
ago. But the affair is not so desperately simple. Physiologically 
as well as psychologically, it is unthinkable that the transition of 
millions from the habitual consumption of alcohol to sudden ab- 
stinence, can be affected without revolutionizing the very mode 
of life. This is a condition that defies law. There lies in this 
consideration no plea for the continuance of bad habits, but sim- 
ply a question as to the means by which they can be abated 
without inviting greater evils. 

“It is a curious fact,” says Professor Patrick, in his '‘Psy- 
chology of Relaxation^ “that is the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of books, articles, and writings of every description 
relating to the many phases of the alcohol problem, this simple 
and fundamental question — Why do men desire alcohol? — has 
until recently never been carefully considered at all, and even 
now has not been answered. The belief that the desire for alco- 
hol is due to total depravity or original sin seems to be about 
as far as we have got in answering this question. One author 
wrote a serious article not long ago to show that the cause of 
drinking is to be attributed to bad cooking in the home! He 
evidently did not appreciate the fact that the desire for alcohol, 
as well as its use, is at least as old as the Lake-dwellers of the 
Neolithic age.” Professor Patrick states the psychological view 
of alcohol as follows: 

“We thus trace the desire for alcohol to the inherent need 
of mind and body for relaxation, a need normally supplied by all 
the varied forms of play and sport. Psychologically it is the 
expression of the desire for release from the tension of the 
strenuous life. In a sense, therefore, it is the strenuous life 
which is responsible for the alcohol impulse, but it should be 
noted that the woidd 'strenuous' is here used in a broad sense. 
It does not refer necessarily to an exciting, active, high-pres- 
sure life, but refers rather to any condition of unrelieved tension, 
where sustained effort is demanded with little opportunity for 
complete rest and relaxation. While these conditions are, per- 
haps, most often encountered in the high-pressure life of our 
cities, they ai"e also present in the unrelieved toil of the industrial 
worker. 


’ 1 Psychology of Relaxation, by George Thomas White Patrick, Ph.D., 

Professor of Philosophy in the State University of Iowa. 
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^‘We are in this way able to understand some of the facts 
which, as w^e have shown, must be considered in any theory of 
the alcohol motive. We may understand not only the increased 
desire for alcohol in modern life, but also the lesser need for it 
on the part of woman. Woman is less modified than man and 
presents less variation. Her life is calmer and more even. She 
is more conservative, representing the child type, which is the 
race type. Her life is less strenuous. She is not keyed up to 
so high a pitch, and hence has less need of relaxation and feels 
less demand for play and sport. Man, on the other hand, repre- 
sents variation. The mental powers peculiar to advancing civili- 
zation are more developed in him. He has to be in the vanguard 
of progress. With him, therefore, the stress of life, the tension, 
the excitement, are greater, and he feels more the need of the 
harmonizing action of alcohol. 

“Again, we can understand wdiy even the primitive man finds 
alcohol a relief, for the tension of his life is great as compared 
with the lower animals, and -we can understand w’hy the desire 
increases wfith the progress of civilization and the corresponding 
increase of tension. The sti'ess of life is greatest among the 
Anglo-Saxon people and greatest of all, perhaps, in American 
cities at the present time. In this country, especially, the intense 
life of concentration, of effort, of endeavor, of struggle, of rapid 
development, has for its correlate an intense longing, not for 
stimulants — for our life, our climate, our environment are surely 
stimulating enough — but for rest, for relaxation, for harmony, 
for something to still, temporarily, the eternal turmoil. 

“Does the fact that the desire for alcohol is increased by the 
indulgence in it and the apparent fact that those who fall victims 
to its excessive use are not always those most in need of its 
harmonizing action present any difficulty in this theory? Prob- 
ably not. The desire for relaxation is not necessarily increased 
by the use of alcohol, but only the ever-renewed demand for that 
which produces the longed-for effect, and, again, it is not certain 
that those who fall victims to its excessive use arc those most in 
need of its harmonizing • action. Here the element of prudence 
and self-control must be taken into account. Excessive users may 
be those having lesser control or greater opportunity, not those 
experiencing stronger desire. While the desire for alcohol is in- 
creasing with the complexity of society, it is actually true that 
drunkenness is decreasing, and it is possibly true that the number 
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of total abstainers is increasing. These things are determined by 
custom, by individual environment and education, and by the 
power of self-control. But the steady increase in the desire for 
alcohol is shown not merely in the steady increase in its con- 
sumption, but still more in the fact that it increases in the face 
of public and private sentiment, legal statute and social effort. 

“W'e see, also, why the use of alcohol has commonly followed 
the law of rh3’’thm. Among primitive tribes drinking was peri- 
odic, wild orgies of intoxication following considerable periods 
of the plodding life. This periodicity is seen in convivial drinking 
of all times and is a familiar fact in every community at present. 
The power of self-restraint, strengthened by public sentiment 
and private prudence, deters from the use of alcohol up to a 
certain point, when the cumulative force of the desire, which is 
the cumulative need of release from painful tension, overthrows 
all barriers, and excess and complete relaxation follow for a 
season, 

“So it appears that the effect of alcohol is a kind of catharsis. 
But, just as we have seen in the case of play and sport and 
laughter and profanity, it is a catharsis only in a very limited 
sense, not in the Aristotelian sense of purification by purging 
something away, but only in the sense that it affords rest and 
relaxation. Truer, perhaps, it would be to say that alcohol is a 
kind of escape. It is not in itself desired; often enough it is 
hated. But the user finds himself under the rule of an impera- 
tive, an insistent idea, a tormenting presence, and this presence 
in his whole deep human personality crying out against the eter- 
nal urge of the Vill to live.’ The spirit of the age proclaims 
that we must be efficient. Efficiency, and ever more efficiency, is 
demanded, and the desire for alcohol is the desire for rest, for 
release from the tension, for freedom and abandonment. . . . 

“But now, if this theory is correct, what is the conclusion? Is 
alcohol a means of purification through relaxation? Just so far 
as it affords rest to the wearied brain and relief from the tyranny 
of the will, it is a means of purification, but unfortunately, it is 
at the same time a poison, bringing in its train a heavy residuum 
or damage not only to society, but to the individual. The impera- 
tive need of relaxation is apparent, but, while play and sport are 
relaxing and recreative, alcohol is relaxing and destructive. The 
colossal evil of its excessive use is evident to every one, but 
there is reason to believe that even its moderate use detracts 
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from the sum total of well-being of the individual in exact pro- 
portion to the amount used. It is possible, however, that the 
case is still worse. Let us suppose that alcohol were not a 
poison, that it had no effect beyond a slight paralysis of the 
higher brain. What will be the cumulative effects of such action 
upon the individual and the race? This question cannot at 
present be answered. . . . 

“To the psychologist it would appear that the method of sub- 
stitution will have more satisfactory results in the end than the 
method of direct suppression. Merely to suppress the sale of 
alcohol is like putting a lid on the teakettle to prevent the steam 
from escaping. As long as the fire burns brightly beneath and 
there is water in the kettle something will probably happen to the 
lid. If the lid is screwed on tightly enough, something will prob- 
ably happen to the kettle. We must either provide some way for 
the steam to escape or else remove the fire. So we must either 
provide some substitute for alcohol, such as healthful forms of 
relaxation, or else, by a different kind of education or a different 
manner of social life, bring about such a harmony in the human 
personality as to make unnecessary the resort to temporary ex- 
pedients.” 

Still another uncontrovertible item in the catalogue of “outs” 
about national prohibition must be mentioned. The real warfare 
over it would begin with the efforts at enforcement. We should 
then wdtness, on a nation-wide scale, the spectacle that we have 
already observed in miniature locally — ^the blighting power of 
avowed disobedience to law dominating political battles. The 
paralyzing influence that overtakes a community when it con- 
dones the violation of fundamental laws, the utter demoraliza- 
tion of public officials, and the corroding of the social conscience, 
are inevitable evils under prohibition not enforced; and it is 
for the conscientious voter to w'eigh how far they offset any 
measurable gains for temperance. 

The contrast to be kept in mind is not between possible short- 
comings of prohibition and the outrages of the existing drink 
traffic, but between unchecked intemperance plus the evils of non- 
enforcement and the employment of new effective principles of 
restriction. One can join heartily in the anathemas against the 
saloon and decry alcoholism as a world-disease, while conscien- 
tiously rejecting the proposed cure-all. For this reasonable state 
of mind the extremists show pitying contempt or even suspicion. 
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And now that the question has become a firebrand in national 
politics, its consideration upon its actual merits grows increas- 
ingly difficult. Daily we observe political fortune-hunters, whose 
belated conversion to temperance advocacy is not altogether con- 
vincing and who befog the real issues at stake. They trade upon 
the pleasing fiction that the demand for national prohibition 
springs from the people as a whole because it no longer thirsts ; 
they misconstrue the very real outburst of indignation against 
the saloon as if that alone provided a suitable foundation for 
absolutism. 

It is not easy, of course, to differentiate the genuine from 
the spurious or manufactured sentiment underlying the agitation, 
since not all its motive power is clean from self-seeking and 
since its methods in large part have become coercive. 

This much is certain: any sudden enthusiasm for reform is 
apt to lack depth. The alleged ripeness of the country for na- 
tional prohibition is not the fruition of physiological-statistical 
teachings about the effects of alcohol. The masses are not 
moved by scientific conceptions. Happily, sound instruction in 
principles of hygiene has become a powerful weapon in fighting 
intemperance; but this fact does not reduce the drink problem 
to a physiological basis, much less excuse the palpable exaggera- 
tions and the confusion of values put out in the name of science. 
It is a social, not a physiological, question, and to be solved not 
by sifting the conflicting dicta of scientists, not as a matter of 
abstract morals, but by a gradual progress backed at each for- 
ward step by an enlightened public sentiment. To insist that in 
a space of years a hostile attitude will become reconciled to na- 
tional prohibition is to beg the question, for then the mischief 
to be averted will already have been done — a too frequent ex- 
perience when legislation outstrips public conviction. 

These elementary observations are naturally repudiated by 
the type of reformer who regards the mere act of supplying in- 
toxicants as immoral, and therefore refuses it legal sanction 
under any condition. And yet he would permit others to drink ; 
for one sees that the proposed constitutional amendment aims to 
preserve this “personal liberty, “ as well as the manufacture and 
importing for private use of the most noxious beverages. Or 
is this merely a “joker“ intended to make the amendment more 
palatable, and to be got rid of by subsequent perfecting amend- 
ments ? The distinctions made in the case are curious. Since at 
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bottom the question is of stopping the sources of intemperance, 
how can those who brand as immoral the manufacture for sale 
of all alcoholic drinks consent to their uncontrolled and unlimited 
production for home use ? The professional temperance agitator 
must perforce take an extreme stand. Fulminations against the 
inherent sinfulness of making and selling drink are part of his 
stock in trade, and for him to admit the possible morality of 
supplying liquor of any kind under any legal auspices would for 
self-evident reasons be a disastrous face-about. 

What a strange perversion it is of temperance reform to sub- 
ordinate the fundamental question of weaning the nation from 
excessive drink habit’s to the mere legal prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants, since under the liberty of import- 
ing and of making it for home use there can be no reasonable 
guarantee that access to alcohol will appreciably be diminished. 
How absolutely simple the problem would become if the desire 
for drink were conditioned solely by the legal production of the 
means for its gratification. 

Some other significant aspects of national prohibition, al- 
though not essentially basic, such as its economic bearings, the 
eventual compensation to a dispossessed trade, which in some 
lands is accepted as an obligation, and its relation to government, 
will be discussed in another chapter. 

It has been necessary to dwell thus at length upon the pro- 
hibition issue because it is the present storm-center of temperance 
reform and held by many to be its beginning as well as its con- 
summation. Perhaps, in a far-away future, society will outgrow 
the menace of alcoholism. Practically universal pi'ohibition may 
be in store for the world. Meanwhile it behooves us to inquire 
for a safer, shorter road to the hoped-for millennium than that 
which crosses the pitfalls of national pi'ohibition, and along 
which men are to be driven when they refuse to go willingly. 

It is not true that we have exhausted the means for an effec- 
tive control of drink-selling and the suppression of alcoholism, 
and that, therefore, national prohibition is the only alternative. 
We have merely woven into our statutes a fabric after the crazy- 
quilt pattern which does not hold together because it lacks a body 
of sound principles. The need is not for more law, but for a 
radically different law, the controlling motive of which must not 
be solely to end the present unholy alliances of the drink traffic 
and sweep away all the rottenness of the saloon, but gradually to 
dry up the real sources of intemperance — a law that recognizes 
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an inexorable demand and meets it under conditions leading 
away from not to, excesses. We need not become pathfinders in 
the wilderness of temperance reform in order to establish this; 
but it is necessary that we should see things as they are, divested 
of prejudice, and clearly, as in a glass without a wrinkle. 

Forum. 56:461-5. October, 1916 

The Aftermath. Hugh F. Fox. 

Russia prohibited vodka for mobilization purposes, with bitter 
memories of the drunkenness which marked the opening of the 
Russo-Japanese War, but the movement has been accepted with 
an unexpected acquiescence, or at least without any very marked 
resentment, so far as one can learn at this time, and in the 
rural districts it is said to be really popular. But political leaders 
seem to fear that after the war is over there will be a reaction. 
The increase in illicit distilling has already become so widespread 
as to cause considerable misgiving from the administrative stand- 
point. The Duma is, however, considering constructive plans 
which will stimulate the native wine industry and encourage the 
use of light beers. It seems to be taken for granted that the 
government will not revive the vodka monopoly, though it is 
feared that the complete prohibition of spirits will not work, 
and that some vent must be found which will keep the sale of 
them under strong control without attempting their absolute 
suppression. Possibly this may take the form of a limited sanc- 
tion for hotels, restaurants and bona fide clubs, which would still 
keep vodka out of the hands of the laboring class. At the present 
time, local communities are given the optional right to permit 
the sale of fermented beverages, and the Minister of Commerce 
recommends that the sale of beer and wine containing not more 
than 12 per cent of alcohol be permitted. 

In the German Empire and throughout Austria-Hungary the 
output of the breweries has been cut down arbitrarily to con- 
serve the barley supply, though at the same time the brewers are 
compelled to furnish about 20 per cent of their product to the 
army. The German military authorities evidently feel that a 
regular supply of beer is essential to the welfare of their troops. 
Certainly no one can claim that it has interfered with their 
efficiency ! 

France and Italy have not made any drastic changes in their 
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liquor legislation since the war began, the fighting men being 
given a regular ration of wine wherever it can be conveniently 
transported. The leaders of the temperance movement in France 
are seeking to secure discrimination both through taxation and 
legislation in favor of what they call “the hygienic beverages” 
which include wine, beer, cider, and perry. One of the most seri- 
ous and difficult problems in France is the enormous extent of 
household distillation. Any household may make five gallons for 
home use free of taxes, but the- supervision is lax, and in the 
rural places thousands of persons manufacture spirits for sale 
illegally. 

Recent British developments are of great significance to the 
United States. In no country has more drastic action been taken 
along the line of industrial socialization. Not only is the whole 
business of transportation in the hands of the government, but 
the mines, the munitions works and the workers themselves are 
now either publicly operated or are under governmental con- 
trol. The main motive is to speed up the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and it is this motive alone that is back of the creation by 
the government of a public commission to control the liquor 
business in the “munitions areas,” a term which is apparently 
elastic enough to cover all manufacturing centers. The initial 
efforts of the Board of Control were directed to the reduction 
of the hours of sale in public houses, the abolition of the treat- 
ing system, and in general a stricter supervision of all licensed 
premises. The latest developments indicate that it is the purpose 
of the government to secure complete control of the manufacture 
and sale of all alcoholic beverages in certain specified places, and 
some of the leaders in the temperance movement are even talk- 
ing of complete nationalization of the retail sale of liquors. The 
Temperance Legislation League, of which Messrs, Rowntree and 
Sherwell are the moving spirits, advocates “recovering complete 
control over our licensing arrangements by removing the obstacle 
of private financial interests.” This is to be brought about by 
state purchase, which implies reasonable compensation for the 
present license holders. In a recent article, Mr. Arthur Sherwell 
says that “state purchase, in the view of the League, is a means 
to an end the consequences from which could, and in this country 
would, be controlled and determined by the force of public 
opinion. The nation, for the first time since the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, would be free to adapt its licensing arrangements to public 
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convenience and demand.” Whatever the result o£ the Board of 
Contrors experiments may be, there is no substantial sentiment 
for prohibition in Great Britain, though there is a rapidly grow- 
ing sentiment for changes in the character of the drinking 
places so that the sale of strong drinks may be only incidental 
to the public house instead of being its entire raison d’etre. 

A body of noted men in England organized what is known as 
as the Public House Timst, which is dealing with the temper- 
ance and licensing problems upon common sense business lines. 
Their standpoint is that the licensed house is a practical necess- 
sity, and that it ought always to be a place to which all classes 
and all the people can resort without reproach. This organization 
has secured the control of some 300 licensed houses, where dur- 
ing the past ten years it has been computed that more than 
11,000,000 persons have been served, and not a single prosecution 
for drunkenness or any other evil has resulted. The system 
assumes the indispensability of the licensed house in some shape 
or form for the purpose of reasonable refreshment, rest, recrea- 
tion and social intercourse. The trust houses are run under 
“disinterested management,” which means that the manager is 
not interested financially in pushing the sale of alcoholic drinks 
and the company is limited to a profit of 5 per cent on its invest- 
ment. 

In European countries that are not engaged in the war a num- 
ber of practical measures have been adopted which are designed 
to divert the consumption to the mildest alcoholic beverages in 
substitution for spirits. In Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, beer 
containing 2^4 per cent of alcohol by weight (equal to 2.86 by 
volume) is free from taxation. Little Iceland, which is under 
absolute prohibition, forbids the manufacture, importation and 
sale of all spirituous drinks containing more than 2 % weight per 
cent of alcohol. The Norwegian Alcohol Commission (which is 
an official body under the chairmanship of Prof. Dr. Axel Holst), 
after four years of investigation, issued its report last year. The 
majority of the Commission urged the advisability of fighting 
against the misuse of alcoholic beverages instead of forbidding 
all use of them. They find that conditions may be improved by 
other means than total prohibition, which, they say, is likely to 
increase home distillation and to stimulate the illicit traffic. The 
Swedish Temperance Commission, which is also an official body, 
has recently recommended legislation which would put the entire 
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monopoly of the retail trafhc, except in the sale of 2^ per cent 
beers, in the hands of the Bolags. The Bolags are companies 
which have taken over the licenses for spirit selling, but their 
profits are limited to the ordinary rate of interest on the capital 
invested. 

Norway has a progressive class system of taxing beer, ac- 
cording to its strength, in three groups : 

1. The per cent beers, which are in a privileged class 
and are practically tax free. 

2. The beers which run, up to per cent and are taxed 
moderately. 

3. The beers which run between 3^ per cent and sJ/g per 
cent alcohol and are taxed quite heavily. 

Each bottle as it is sold must have its class marked on it, 
and the system provides a simple and cheap control which fol- 
lows the article from its origin to its consumption all over the 
country. The object of the system is gradually to move the con- 
sumption of alcohol from the strongest to the lightest drinks. 
The next step will be to adopt the same system as to all other 
alcoholic beverages. 

Homan, Rev. J. A. National Prohibition, Its Supreme 
Folly, p. 56-9 

Norwegian Alcohol Commission 

By the majority of the Commission — six out of nine members 
— it is explained in the report that they can not recommend the 
introduction of prohibition either in national or local foi*m. The 
report says further that while drunkenness is prevalent in Cer- 
tain quarters there are other means at hand to improve condi- 
tions than total prohibition, and furthermore, there is evidence 
present that sobriety is spreading by reason of the growing 
education and self-respect of the people. 

The Commission urges the advisability of fighting against the 
misuse of alcoholic beverages instead of forbidding totally their 
use. To put a check on the misuse of certain strong liquors the 
Commission recommends the establishment of an “individual 
control” system of the sale of liquors, modeled after the “Bratt 
System,” which greatly helped along the cause of sobriety in 
Sweden. Its provisions forbid the sale of liquor to persons under 
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twenty-one years of age and make other restrictions to prevent 
individual excess. 

The Commission also advises the encouragement of the sale 
of the weaker beers by giving them a freer distribution, ^'hoth 
because these beers are to be considered harmless, and because 
they may come to replace the stronger drinks” Restriction of 
particular privileges in the sale of liquor is proposed, and the 
state urged to immediately purchase the privilege granted in 1807 
to an English firm by means of which it secured practically per- 
petual rights in the sale of liquor in various ways and in particu- 
lar places. Mode and hours of sale of the retailing of liquor and 
means of control of liquor shops are enumerated. One of the 
members of the Commission recommends the exemption from 
taxation of the weaker beers, provided their sale is confined to a 
fixed selling place and made in connection with the dispensing of 
food. The Commission concludes its report by recommending its 
plans as conducive to the best results for temperance. 

To consider the report in more detail it may be mentioned 
that the majority of the Commission advocated the retention of 
the company system which has been in operation in Norway for 
many years. Upon investigation it was ascertained that prohibi- 
tion in the greater cities and industrial centers would not work 
out at all. The police of Christiania agree that “Prohibition 
will show itself impossible of enforcement in a thorough or even 
in a fairly safe manner.” In Drontheim, the police advise “most 
definitely against any attempt to establish prohibition, in spite of 
all expenditures such prohibition will unquestionably to a larger 
or great extent remain a paper prohibition.” By the police 
authorities of Tromso the conclusion is reached that “The pro- 
hibition question hardly receives that public support which is 
necessary in order that it can be enforced effectively without 
inviting demoralization in other respects.” 

It is noteworthy that the reasons generally enumerated why 
state and local prohibition is worse than a failure in the United 
States are almost identically the same as those assigned by the 
Commission for its undesirability to meet the individual and so- 
cial conditions of Norway. One of the difficulties mentioned is 
that under national prohibition the illicit trade would be greatly 
increased. Home manufacture of liquor from fruits and berries 
and various juices would be resorted to, and probably could not 
be interfered with by law. It is also instanced that alcohol in- 
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tended for technical or medical purposes is exempt from pro- 
hibitory law and is frequently abused as drink, a feature difficult 
to control. Respect for law and the sacredness of an oath deteri- 
orates, as is confirmed by the Department of Justice of Norway: 
“This refers not only to the explanations of persons summoned, 
but also to the explanations of persons who receive the alcoholic 
drink as these are frequently inclined, at the sacrifice of truth, 
to give testimony favorable to those summoned.” The police au- 
thorities of Christiania are reported as saying: “Already now it 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain evidence in cases relating to vio- 
lations of the liquor law. Within many strata of the population 
it is regarded as being quite proper to make untruthful state- 
ments and try to deceive the police and the court when the 
question is of such offenses. The same condition would prevail to 
a much larger extent in case total or partial prohibition were in- 
troduced, as a large part of the population would receive it with 
the bitterest feelings.” Adverting to the great number of the 
intemperate in the cities the Commission advises against a 
radical course: “As these numbers are so great one can only 
regard them as evidence of so extensive a desire for stimu- 
lants among the male population of our cities that it can not 
be expected to cease finding satisfaction in the near future 
simply by adopting a prohibitive law. While the extent of this 
desire, on the one hand, makes it highly necessary to seek new 
means for promoting temperance, it continues, on the other hand, 
to be a weighty admonition against the adoption at one step of 
restrictions of a still more radical nature.” Many people have 
slight respect for the present liquor laws, , and even this would 
disappear under prohibition, national or local. The majority of 
the Commission express the belief that it will take a long time 
before “the conception will be general that a transgression of the 
alcohol law is no more excusable than other violations of law.” 

The ground is taken that the difficulties in the enforcement of 
partial prohibition are practically the same as those obtaining 
under a general prohibitory law. The State of Maine is cited as 
a conspicuous example of what is done "where the cities are 
against prohibition, but are overruled by the rural population!* 
Reference is also made to states according to whose legislation 
a majority of the voters of the county is also determinative for 
all the cities of the county. The Swedish Temperance Committee 
is mentioned as favoring communal prohibition only on the con- 
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dition that it be accepted by a two-thirds majority. Dr. Scharffen- 
berg is instanced as favoring the same kind of provision, which 
“also finds its advocates in the United States/' 

As for the prevention of the evils of alcoholic abuse the Com- 
mission says that no one knows how far intemperance would 
cease under total prohibition, or how much influence the latter 
would have in lessening criminality, disease and records of 
deaths. Speaking of the relative unimportance of the economic 
advantages derived from the revenue of the liquor traffic as 
compared with the social injury wrought by alcohol the report 
advises, nevertheless, against the adoption of prohibition as a 
sovereign remedy: 

. . . “But this is only one side of the case and a decision can 
not solely be based upon an economic consideration of such a 
kind. The fight against alcohol is of a social nature ; and society 
must carry on this warfare as best it knows how without regard 
to the question whether, from a purely economic point of view, it 
pays. But even aside from this one soon reaches a conclusion 
that it is not possible to make even an approximately correct cal- 
culation. The conditions which must be taken into consideration 
are difficult to survey." 

It is pointed out that under the present regime there has been 
a notable abatement of alcoholism. This is ascribed to be mainly 
due to the legislation governing the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

What makes the report particularly valuable and authoritative 
is that the members of the Alcohol Commission are among the 
foremost men of Norway, who spent four years in a thorough 
and honest investigation of the alcohol question for the benefit 
of their countrymen. 

BRIEF EXCERPTS 

This backward condition of our liquor legislation is easily 
accounted for. Its key-note has always been repression and pen- 
alties, regardless of whether they could be enforced. Progressive 
measures have been blocked not solely by the trade, but by per- 
sons most inimical to it, whose theory is that the worse the status 
of the trade becomes the sooner it will be abolished. Therefore, 
they look askance at such practical means of promoting sobriety 
as that of taxing intoxicants according to their alcoholic strength 
and of favoring the substitution of the least intoxicating bever- 
ages in every way. 
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The acceptance of the doctrine of force as the means of mak- 
ing men sober spells the despair of the temperance cause ; its hope 
lies in efforts for gradual betterment through ethical forces and 
general enlightenment .plus progressive restriction. But this plea 
for scientific investigation and for intelligent and effective modi- 
fication, restriction, and regulation of the traffic is unheeded by a 
great body of the people who, in utter despair of any good com- 
ing from such treatment of the problem, and with somewhat of 
emotional intoxication born of this despair, cry out for the com- 
plete eradication of the multitudinous evils of the traffic by 
means of its total abolition . — Philip A. Boyer, National Municipal 
Review, 5:5^5. 

The prohibition movement, as applied to large cities at least, 
is subversive of good government and a demoralizing factor of 
great importance in municipal politics. Confusion of the Anti- 
Saloon movement with municipal reform operates to discredit 
the latter and to block municipal progress. Wherever in large 
cities the anti-saloon agitation is strong, there the cause of mu- 
nicipal reform is retrogressing. I challenge the citation of con- 
spicuous exceptions. On the other hand I contend that an exam- 
ination of instances of substantial improvement in the govern- 
ment of large cities will show that the improvement took place 
under the leadership of men of moderate, if not of liberal views 
on the control of the liquor traffic and of Sunday amusements. 
I do not recall a case in which improvement in municipal admin- 
istration generally took place under the leadership of a man or of 
men classed as prohibitionists. I am speaking of the large cities, 
not of smaller municipalities . — George C. Sikes, National Munici- 
pal Review, 5 :^ 1 .?. 

Under license the saloon is a responsible institution open to 
inspection and subject to control. Under prohibition the traffic in 
liquor is driven into secret places and is handled by irresponsible, 
lawless men, who sell to boys and adults without distinction. 
These places are open at all hours, and handle the vilest instead 
of the best brands of liquor. The police burden is increased. 
Court costs multiply as a result of the futile effort to suppress 
these secret joints. Beer drinkers become whiskey drinkers and 
the net result is an increase in the evils of intemperance. The net 
loss to real estate owners, merchants, cities, county and state 
would be enormous. — C. A, Windle, The Ca^e against Prohibi- 
tion, p. 5 . 
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Advocates of prohibition have a weakness for placing the cart 
before the horse. When a man who drinks goes insane, or when 
his children are defectives, they hold liquor responsible.' As a 
matter of fact he drinks to excess because of a mental or physical 
defect. Drink is not responsible for the condition of his children, 
but he simply imparts to them the weakness of his own nature 
which made him a drunkard. The defect caused the excess, not 
the excess the defect.— C. A. Windle, Words to the Wise, p. 3. 

The wrong use of a thing does not condemn the thing — it 
condemns the use of it. Gluttony is not the fault of meat, it is 
the fault of the meat eater, yet we do not prohibit the use of 
meat. Drunkenness is not the fault of drink, it is the fault of the 
drinker. 

There is good in everything and there is bad in everything; 
everything that mankind uses is good or bad according to the way 
it is used. This applies to everything that enters into the life of 
men. Eating may become gluttony; drinking may become drunk- 
enness; love may become lust; power may become oppression;, 
government may become tyranny. 

We do not believe that 51 people in any community have a 
moral right to say what 49 people in the same community shall 
or shall not eat or drink, but if sumptuary questions of this 
character are to be decided by a majority vote, the fairest method 
is to confine that vote to each political unit — the smaller the 
better. 

Under County Option, a county seat city of 10,000 people, 
may be voted dry by the votes of farmers living many miles 
away from such county seat. This may be Option but it is cer- 
tainly not Local Option. — Merchants and Dealers Association of 
America. 

There is no escaping the conclusion from the mass of avail- 
able evidence, that the enforcement of prohibition has created a 
demand for, and produced a traffic in, habit-forming drugs 
among a dangerously large proportion of the lower classes in the 
South. — Dk Edward H. Williams, The Question of Alcohol, p. 
28. 

As a factor in industrial accidents, the abuse of liquor or in- 
toxication by no means occupies the place popularly ascribed to it. 
The widely published statement that drink causes more than one- 
half of all the industrial accidents in the United States is a fabri- 
cation and an absurdity. After a careful summing up of all 
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available ofHcial data on this subject, Mr. Gustavus Myers says: 
“The returns show that deliberate recklessness or intoxication is 
not frequent as the cause of accidents, and in fact is so exceed- 
ingly slight as not to require serious consideration in the analysis 
of the immense number of accidents occurring in the United 
States annually .” — John Koren, Alcohol and Society, p. 46. 

Records of the number of commitments to jail for intoxica- 
tioi^ and illegal selling of liquor furnish impressive evidence as 
to the farcical character of prohibition in recent years. In 1898, 
6,425 persons were committed to Maine jails, of whom 2,967 
were committed for intoxication and 178 for illegal selling. The 
figures for subsequent years follow : 


Total com- For intoxi- For illegal 
mitments cation selling 

1899 6,182 2,901 200 

1900 5 i 427 3,259 180 

1901 5,270 2,851 298 

1902 5,297 3,193 234 

1903 4,608 2,364 340 

1904 : 5,681 2,642 281 

1905 5,412 3,035 571 

1906 4,483 1,980 429 

1907 5,769 2,934 441 

1908 6,646 3,609 707 


The jail commitments for intoxication are merely a partial 
record of the amount of public drunkenness in these years, for 
in the small communities only the most obstreperous street 
drunkards who made nuisances of themselves were arrested, 
while thousands of intoxicated persons were assisted to their 
homes by acquaintances or even local authorities. 

Governor Cobb in his annual message in 1905 recognized the 
farcical aspect of the law when he said : 

Has the law been enforced? Every intelligent citizen knows that it 
has not. The estimation in which the prohibitory law is held in some sec- 
tions of our states and by many of our citizens is working incalculable 
injury to the forces that make for law and order. A disrespect for all law 
is nurtured, which if allowed to grow unchecked will weaken and destroy 
the very foundations of good government. 

Prohibition must be regarded as a failure in Maine up to the 
present time. The state authorities now in power declare they 
are enforcing the law, and this may be true. It does not affect 
the validity of the statement that Maine in the decades since Neal 
Dow secured the enactment of the Maine law has been the pre- 
eminent example of the truth of President Wilson's observation 
that “Government is merely an attempt to express the average 
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conscience of everybody,” and that, if the government is going 
faster than the public conscience, it soon will have to “pull up.” 
The government did “pull up” in Maine, but until today the 
people of the state have insisted upon retaining a law which does 
not represent their “average conscience.” — L. Ames Browrij in 
North American Review, 202: 717-g. 

This idea of driving people to do what somebody else thinks 
is right, what somebody else thinks is moral, has debauched the 
world with more crimes than any other despotic action by domi- 
nant government. . . . Although we have abandoned as a relic 
of barbarism and a relic of the Dark Ages of the past the effort 
to control by law the spiritual life of men, we are attempting to 
do the same thing and control their physical life under the claim 
that their spiritual welfare needs it. . . . The whole history of 
this legislation demonstrates beyond cavil that when you have 
attempted to put prohibition by the force of law on a community 
which was not ready for it, or was not then willing to take it, 
instead of accomplishing temperance you have brought about 
the opposite; instead of licensing the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, you have brought about riot in the alleys and in the dark 
places; you have brought about the unlicensed sale by “blind 
tigers” in violation of law, as it would not be enforced by the 
community. I have seen in the State of Alabama, under a law 
such as it is desired to place on the statute books now, in com- 
munities which were not willing or ready to take it, “blind tigers” 
running as open saloons. You have seen them in many states. — 
Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, in the United States Senate, Decem- 
ber 18, igi6. 








